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PROCESS GRAMMAR: AN INTEGRATED 
THEORY OF ACTS, SPEECH ACTS AND 
LANGUAGE STRUCTURE 


K. Loganatha Muttarayan 
University of Malaysia 


1.0 Introduction 


The essentials of Process Grammar have already been 
explained briefly in a number of articles (K. Loganatha Muttarayan, 


1979, 1981). It arose out of an intensive- study of the ancient’ 


Tamil classic in linguistics, Tolkappiyam, and owes its essential 
insights to that tradition (K. Loganatha Muttarayan, 1982). An 
attempt will be made in this paper to integrate the essentials of 
Process Grammar with a theory of acts and speech acts!. 


1As the contents of Porulatikaram would show, Tolkappiyar is e sentially 

a speech act theorist. He studied language from the point of view of acts that 
are linguistically done and investigated the reasons and the psycho-social 
contexts that elicit the different speech acts. He even uses a term, ‘kilavic 
ceyti’ which can only be translated as ‘speech act’. (Col. sut 456). Further— 
more there is another technical term munnam, (Col. sut. 446 and vor. ceyyulial 
sut. 1) which is defined as : 

ivvitat tim mo]i yivarivark kuriyaven 

Favvitat tavaravark kuraippatu 

(Por. 508) 


ie. stating what kind of speech is appropriate to whom under what kind of 
circumstances. Inthe «ommentary on Ifaiyanar Akapporul, the term kulLiyal 
is used to describe this kind of study and there is m ntion of an ancient classic 
‘KGfFfiyal’ by Cenpttcey which is unfortunately lost But what is interesting 
is that Tolkapp yar’s porulatikaram is considered as kirfiyal i e. the study of 
speech Kir-to tell, speak, kurfu-speech) Practically, al the commentators 
seem to have overlooked this aspect and the whole tradition seem to have 
survived only in a distorted manner. For further particulars see Loganatha 
Muttarayan K. (1982). ‘ 


. 
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Recently, Jerrod J. Katz (1977) has attempted to provide a 
theory of speech acts within the framework of IG grammar. He 
takes the cues from Frege who had observed: 

An interrogative sentence and an indicative one contain the 
same thought but the indicative contains something else as well, 
namely, the assertion. The interrogative sentence contains some- 
thing more too, namely a request. Therefore, two things must be 
distinguished in an indicative sentence: the content which it has 
in common with the corresponding sentence-question, and the 


assertion. 
(cf. Katz J. J. 1977, p. 10) 


Katz seems to interpret this observation of Frege to mean 
that different speech acts could be exploitations of the same thought 
aud that the utterance meaniag can be factored into the sentence 
meaning (or grammatical meaning) and contextual meaning. The 
following propositions are cited as examples of propositions where 
the same thought are exploited differently by the speaker. 

1.1. Someone will eat the cookies. 
1.2. Who will eat the cookies ? 
1.3. Eat the cookies. 


1.4. I promise to eat the cookies. 
1.5. I warn you to eat the cookies. 


1.6. I allow you to eat the cookies. 


Scatence meaning that an jdeal speaker—hearer of the language 
would know in a null context. Furthermore, he says: 


What should be note 
that Frege talked about w 


meaning’. I think this is highly misleading. While it m 


There are impoctant reasons why 
Content of an utterance cannot be 
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the same as sentence meaning in the sense Katz has explained the 
matter. In Katz’s view the sentence meaning is torn outside the 
realm of use and made something intrinsic to language. This is not 
satisfactory and the reasons can be stated briefly as follows: 


We can distinguish between basic speechacts and implied 
speech acts. Consider the utterance: 


(2) The dog is in the garden. 


There are instances where this performance could be con- 
strued simply as stating a fact, i.e. providing a factual kind of 
information to the hearers. The speaker intended only that ‘P’ and 
nothing else. Under certain other circumstances however, the 
speaker could be said to have other intentions as well. For example, 
a mother intend upon preventing her little girl from venturiog into 
the garden while she was not in a position to follow her, could be 
said to have uttered (2) in order to frighten the little child. 
Through stating the presence of the dog inthe garden she believed 
that the child would bescared to go to the garden and hence, will not 
venture into it. What the mother accomplishes is preventing the 
child from venturing into the garden by warning her of the presence 
of the dog in the garden. The speech act of warning is done through 
stating that P, where ‘warning’ occurs in such a manner as this, we 
shall call it implied or non basic speech act. 


An observer O, would describe the first case as: 
(3) She stated that P 
and the second as 


(4) She warned her little girl of the dog in the garden by stating 
that P. . 


These observations of O, could be taken as the interpretations 
of the meaning of the utterance (2) under different contexts of situ- 
ation. In the first interpretation the intention of the speaker is 
perceived as simply to state that P while in the second a more com- 
plex kind of intention is attributed. Here the intention is seen as 
essentially to issue a warning through stating that P, i.e. the speaker 
accomplishes the speech act of warning through the speech act of 
stating that P. The contents of Pare such that not alone does it 
allow for being stated ina language but also through stating it the 
performance of warning a little girl of something so that a possible 
course of action of hers is prevented. 


What is pertinent to note here is that what is directly relevant 
for ascertaining the nature of speech acts are speakers’ intentions, 
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the context of situation of the utterance provides only cues for the 
correct perception of the speakers’ intentions. 


Consider now the utterance 
(5) Bring the dog from the garden. 


Here, the manner in which P figures is rather different. We 
do not find ‘stating that P’ as a component of what is done by the 
speaker. But rather the speaker presupposes that P in order to do 
what is done in the utterance. And ‘presupposing that P’ is an act 
though it may not be a speech act such as ‘stating’, ‘warning’, 
‘threatening’ and so forth. The observer O, could correctly 
interpret what is done by the speaker S in uttering (5) as follows: 


(6) S presupposed that the dog is in the garden and 


ea that it be brought to him from the garden. 

Again, just as inthe earlier, the speaker could be said to 
perform only the basic speech act of requesting that something be 
done or to perform something more complex, i.e. the performance of 
a non—basic speech act through the above basic act. How an 
observer would interpret the mea: ing of the utterance would depend 
upon how he reads S’s intentions underlying the performance. 


What is interesting to note in these examples is that ‘P’ does 
not appear other than as an element that is acted upon in some way 
or other. Obviously ‘P’ must be of the sort that can be stated, 
presupposed, denied, confirmed, liked, disliked and so forth. Also 
through stating it one could succeed in warning, threatening 
ridiculing, joking, comforting and so forth. If ‘P’ allows for all 
these, clearly it cannot be a sentence meaning in the sense outlined 
by Katz above. We do not state, presuppose, deny, confirm, like, 
dislike, sentence meanings; neither do we succeed in threatening, 
warning, ridiculing, joking, comforting and so forth by stating 
sentence meanings. We could say that ‘P’ is that which gives 
structure and meaning to utterances when it gets expressed linguisti. 
‘weotopagegee’ a be presupposed, liked, disliked and so 

j acts that may not require the resources of 
a language to perform, it will be a serious error to equate ‘P’ with 
sentence meaning. Also it should be noted that ‘P’ forms the basis 


for the formation of intentions whi 
which ultimately determi 
of acts performed ; OT ailegglies: 


. view of the above observations, we must consider ‘P’ as 
) , 
rms of generated states of consciousness or awareness, perceptual 
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or otherwise, i.e. a product of cognitive acts of a deeper kind. The 
propositional content or the ‘thought’ of Frege should be interpreted 
as generated awarenesses of individuals who, using that asa base, 
form intentions and act in order to accomplish their intentions. 


A state of awareness is a product of cognitive performances 
ofa certain kind. And itis through delineating the structure of 
these cognitive processes that we can hope to explain the gramma- 
tical characteristics of language. The speech acts can be related to 
the intentions of the individuals with the context of situation and 
the structure of utterance providing the cues for perceiving the 
intentions and hence, the nature of the speech acts performed. 
Since there is a dynamic relationship between intentions and the 
awareness—generating Cognitive acts, it is also very likely that there 
is a specifiable form of a relationship between the structural fcatures 
of language and the speech acts. 


This, in a nut shell, is the pbilosophy of Process Grammar 


and the rest of the essay will be concerned with substantiating 
this thesis. 


Towards providing a more adequate explanation of the 
theory proposed, we have identified the following concepts as 
requiring a more extensive explication. 


Cognitively generated states of awareness. 
The relationship between intentions and awarenesses. 


The relationship between the context of situations and intentions. 
The relationship between intentions, beliefs and actions. 


The meaning of acts, speech acts and interpersonal actions. 


moeaegge 


The meaning and nature of interactional strategies. 


We propose to treat these now (though not in the order 
specified above) before coming to considering the grammar of 
Janguage and how it relates tocognitive acts that generate aware- 
nesses and speech acts that succeed in doing something. 


2.0 Act and Speech Acts: A Psychological Explanation 


As A. R. White (1967) has observed, to act is to bring about 
something, to cause somethiag to happen and an action is the 


bringing about of something. And we can distinguish the following 
types of acts or actions. 


1. intentional acts (speech acts) 
habitual or routinised acts (speech acts) 
3. translational acts (speech acts) 
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As opposed to actions are what we could term as responses. 
These are overt or covert behaviours that are not non—contingently 
related to bringing about something or cause, in some sense, some- 
thing to happen. Responses are reflexes and can be described more 
appropriately as what happens to an individual as opposed to 
what an individual does. 


As noted by E.N. Goody (1978) in her comments on the 
works of the ethologists A. Jolly and N. K. Humphrey, effective 
social accomplishments require the anticipation of actions of others, 
evaluating the likely outcomes of a certain course actions which 
may be either immediate or distant and payirg close attention to 
signals about the consequences of one’s own behaviour. Social 
interactions of this sort are not certainlya sequence of stimult 
and responses. The actions and reactions of the interacting individ- 
uals are patterned on the basis of strategies evolved for attaining 
whatever intended during the course of interaction. Repeated 
occurrence of such strategy determined courses of behaviour become 
routinized by the kinds of successes (or failures) it brings about an 
interaction. The socially determined consequences and their con- 
sistency with the goals, wants, wishes or needs of the actor generates 
beliefs about the efficacy of the actions and where well established, 
the courses of action become something habitually done by the 
person. 


In this way of looking at social interaction such terms as the 
intention underlying an action, the meaning of an action, interactional 
strategies and so forth assume a peculiar importance. The central] 
notion is of course the perception of the intentions of a person who 
does something usiag the actions and other cues as a means for 
gaining this insight. A model of social interaction which builds 
upon this central notion, we shall call, following Gauld & Shotter 
(1978) hermeneutical model of social interaction. 


‘The name is derived from the fact it focuses onan individual’s 
intentions and the meanings he perceives in a situation as a control- 


ling element of his behaviour and choices of interactional 
strategies. 


This brings us immediate] 


; : y to the relati i 
intentions and actions. tionships between 


Towards providing an ex i 
' : : planation of this 
cae a. begin with what Gauld and Shotter (1977, p 49) 
as identified as the essential elements of i fied 1] 
actions, mod 
somewhat for the more special cases of speech acts ified here 
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I. Speech acts involve control of the utterance in such matters 
as choice of lexical items, intonation contours ‘imposed, hesita- 
tion, stress distribution and so forth along with bodily 
movements, distance from the addressee, postures, gesticulations 
and so forth. 


2. Speech acts involve initiation and monitoring of the course they 
take. The occurrence of a speech act can be described in terms 
of someone initiating it and regulating it. 


3. Speech acts have criteria of success or failure. A speech act 
serves to accomplish something and the occurrence of it could 
have succeeded or failed. 


4. There is an intimate linkage of special between a speech act 
and the agent who executes it. The agent must be himself 
‘committed to the fulfilment of the criterion’. 


5. The concepts of action and agency are inseparably related. 


Brown and Levinson (1978) have also argued for postulating 
an agent for making sense of what happens during interpersonal 
interactions and also for understanding what Grice has called 
‘conversational implicatures’. 


With these preliminary ideas about acts and in particular 
speech acts, we offer the following psychological explanation of 
acts and speech acts prior to considering interactional strategies. 


Perception and imagination are two sources or means of 
generating Consciousness. Perceptual awareness is awareness Of states 
of affairs in the world. It is right provided it is non-illusory, free 
of doubt, uncertainty and projected fantasies of individuals as has 
been observed by Dharmakirti (Sth Century A.D.). Constructional 
activities,| fantasizing and such other mental activities result in 
imaginative consciousness. Dreaming and such other states of 
awareness could also be sources of awareness though ofa different 
category. A person in general, will have a repertoire of such 
awarenesses with varying degrees of force at any particular time. 
Such forms of awareness in themselves may not lead to intentions 
and actions though it seems to be the case that without some form 
of consciousness there could be no intentions and hence, actions. 
It would appear that among the forms of awarenesses available to a 
person some are selected as possibilities for oneself to bring about 
to realize as an actuality, to effect it and so forth. One may perceive 
for example that the dog is in the garden. This awareness in itself 
maynot lead to any speech acts or bodily acts. But when it is 
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further construed that awareness be communicated to somebody 

‘bili d and it can be paraphrased 
else, a possibility for oueself is generated 4 “i aie 
in the form ‘let it be the case that I mention that Pp’ where 1S ? 
perceptual awareness that the dog is in the garden. da us symbo Z 
this transition as ‘P—»> S: Pm’ where ‘Ss: Pm captures the 
possibility-for—oneself generated out of the perceptual aber 
‘P’ with the subscript ‘m’ standing for the speech act envisaged an 
‘s’ the rational agent who does this generating of possibilities for 
oneself. At this stage an additional feature could also be added. 
When a possibility-for—oneself is generated, the person who sees it 
as his possibility could react to it emotionally—-it may appear to him 
as very attractive, moderately attractive, positively repulsive 
abhorent and so forth. These various kinds of psychic reactions 
lead to avoidunce type of behaviour if negative, approach type of 
behaviour if positive. Fears, anxiety, pleasantness, calmness and 
such other psychic states could also be activated. What emotional 
reaction and psychic state is aroused would depend upon a number 
of factorsin which the main would be the nature of the past 
experiences of the person. We cannot also rule out the possibility 
that some of these psychic dispositions are genetically or phylogene- 
tically derived. But what is pertinent here is that to the extent 
that it can be attributed to the past experiences of the individual, 
the effects of the sociocultural patterning of these psychic reactions 
should be fairly substantial. They could be in other words, 
culturally patterned forms of emotional and psychic reactions, 
There is an important reason why there should be cultural patterning 
of such psychic states. 


The psychic reactions to a generated possibility are revela- 
tory of the individual’s wants and wishes, likes and dislikes, needs 
and desires and so forth. They underly the generations of intentions 
to do something; when the state ‘let it be the case that I mention 


that P’ is seen as desirable to attain, the intention to state that P 
ensures. 


Desiring the state (S:Pm) which can be symbolised is 
(S:Pm™ ) ((S:Pm_) if negative) brings about a psychic disequili- 
brium and an intention develops asa means of equalising this 
disequilibrium. The intentional phase of the individual then is 
vectorial, achievement orientated or at least orientated towards doing 
something and thereby, effecting or bringing about something. In 
other words, the intentional phase of the individual leads to an 


action Phase. The individual initiates an actin order to attain 
something, to effect something and so forth. 
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When we view behaviour in this way, the need for sociocul- 
tural patterning of the psychic reactions of an individual to generated 
possibilities for oneself become clear. By patterning these psychic 
reactions, what is achieved ultimately is the patterning of behaviour 
in general. Patterning of behaviour leads to better predictions of 
the likely courses of actions of individuals and this in turn allows a 
more accurate anticipation of behaviour and hence, a more effective 
planning of one’s own course of actions. These, we have already 
Seen, are necessary for effective interpersonal interactions. 


The intentional phase is followed by an action phase. During 
this phase, the state desired initially to bring about orto effect 
does not disappear. It remains with the individual and provides 
the criteria for assessing the success or failure of the speech acts 
or acts executed. There is consciousness of something as that 
which is desired, that one is intent upon doing something in order 
to attain what is desired. We see here the commitment of the agent 
to the action and the need for him to continuously monitor the 
course of action or actions. 


When we analyse the occurrence of speech acts and other 
actions it seems to be the case that there is always a strategy in 
doing any of these things. And the strategy evoked to attain 
something desired could vary depending upon a number of factors. 
Brown and Levinson (1978) have noted ‘social distance’, the 
relative ‘power’ hierarchy between the interacting individuals as 
perceived by them and the absolute ranking of impositions in the 
culture of the interactors as possible determinants of choices of 
strategies. Wecan subsume all these under the belief system of 
the interacting individuals—what they believe is possible and what 
is not possible to do under the circumstances and also their belief 
as to the efficacy of the various possible courses of action and so 
forth. In other words we are invoking the rationality of the inter- 
acting agents to account for the choice of strategies that are 
present in the occurrences of speech acts and other actions. 


Two factors are important in connection with the rationality 
of the interacting agents One is their capacity for generating or 
conceiving possible courses of action. The other is their past 
successes or failures of similar courses of actions within the socio— 
cultural settings in which they operate. 


The essential feature of the rationality of the agent of the 
actions seems to be: 
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Given the intention he has, he would tend to. do what he 
believes.to be the most efficient by assimilating the existing circum- 
stances to.the circumstances of his past success. This tendency to 
assimilate the present context of situation to a past where there 
was success appears'to be an essential element of rational function- 
ing that deserves to be looked into more extensively particularly 
waen it has Some superficial simibarities with what the behaviourists 
have called stimulus generalisation, response generalisation and so: 
forth. 


Tentatively we can view the context of situation as deter- 
mined by the following factors: Here we are leaning onto the 
suggestions that Tolkappiyar has made in the book on semantics 
(Porulatikaram) in his analysis of the relationship between speech 
types and their contexts of occurrence. 


1. The spatio-temporal settings of the situation, i.e. the mutal 
Porul of Tolka ppiyar. 


2. The material circumstances of the situation, i.e. the karup Porul 
of Tolkappiyar. 


The participatory role of the interactors as perceived by them, 


4. °Thecurrently dominant psychological states or moods of the 
' individuals. : 


5. The on-going activities of the participants, €.g. writing, selling, 
planning, solving a problem and so forth. | 


The perceptions of the individuals about. their role in a 
situation, their-emotional ‘state and: Psychological moods, the on- 
going activities’ they are currently engaged in can be collectively 
identified with. the Uripporul of: Tolkappiyar. The technica] 
term. -tinai used: frequently by Tolkappiyar and interpreted 
variously by the commentators, canbe taken roughl 


am y to mean 
speech type determining context: of situation.’ , 


oar One context of situation defined by such factors as above ‘iis 
Similar or dissimilar to another to varying degrees. The Similarities 


and differences may also be 5 i 
ystematically reflected int 
types that occur. | bie 


— A remark regarding the relationship -between the tinai and 
Peech type is pertinent here. , The tinai. does not causally 


determine the gs 

Peech type in the sense that the speci : 

sie spec 

tinai would enable us to predict as an Pecification of the 
speech type. The 


as that. As Firth 


invariable concommittance a 
relational tie is not as Strongly deterministic 
has observed (in Dell Hymes, 1964, P. 67) the 
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context of situation defines roles and lines and unless there are such 
thiogs there are no cues for the other participants and hence, there 
will be no appropriate conditions for successful social encounters. 
From this, however, it cannot be concluded that by a more detailed 
specification of the tinai, not alone: the speech type and speech 
tokens but also the grammar of the language, i.e., how the struc- 
ture of languages relates to the meaning, can be explained?. For what 
ultimately determines the speech acts.are the perceptual con— 
sciousness of the interlocuters and what they intend to do or 
accomplish. ‘And such forms of consciousness can be decon-— 


textualizing in their effect, i.e., when: communicated througha 
speech. act aad so forth, thzy can generate their own context and 
thereby constraint the hearer by leaving the number of opens 
available to him :ather limited. 


The noticeable tie between tinai and each type can be 
explained as follows. Normally a person assimi/ates the current 
tinai to one he has encountered or been in, in the past. Under such 
contextual assimilation he would tend to do the kinds of things that 
brought him success or at least consequences that were valued by 
him. Repetitions of assimilations and attainment of successes can 
make the whole behaviour a well routinized functional unit. Where 
the current situation does not allow for much assimilations, the 
repetition of the past acts would fail. The perception of failure 
would provide an impetus for finding alternative courses of action 
or lead on to a reconsideration of the contextual assimilation. The 


person may reassimilate to another and do now things appropriate 
to that or he may evolve a new strategy and act differently. 


Mistakes in this assimilatory process can be traced to 
generalization processes of the individuals. eneralization can 
take place across contexts of situations or courses of action ie, 
action strategies. Failures lead the individuals to take appropriate 
corrective steps as a result of which there results not alone better 
discriminations but also an increase in the repertoire of acts. Where 
successful adaption to failures takes place, the individual’s know. 
ledge and beliefs are augmented, his action repertoire increased 


and so forth. He becomes capable of acting effectively over larger 
range of situations and with greater efficacy. 


®This appears to be the basic philosophy of systemic linguistics as 
developed by M. A. K Halliday who follows the pioneering attempts of Firth. 
The overall orientation is ‘seeking to explainthe nature of language in 
functional terms: seeing whe her language itself has been shaped by use, and if 
so.in what ways- how the form of language has been determined by the 
func ions it has evolved to serve. (Halliday M. A. K., 1973, p. 7) 
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It must be mentioned that the manner in which nities 
meet the requirements of a novel situation may differ. peaaeie 
may quickly find an alternative, act in a novel way an : * 
Satisfy his intentions almost immediately. Another Person m = : 
slow and hence, also slow in bringing about what is intended. - 
again, may despair over and anguish at the dilemma and let 
context of situation drift along. Another may become aggressive 
and either force a course of action he believes in or destroys the 
novelty of the situation itself. Such differences as these are 
normally attributed to personality characteristics of the person. 
Bulk of it can be explained, it appears, in terms of the knowledge 
and belief system of the individuals. In order to see this more 
clearly, we have to ‘unpack’ a little bit more of the relational ties 
that hold between intentions, actions and belief of individuals. 


For this purpose the schematic representation in figure | of 
the factors we have isolated so far would be a help. 


[s:c] (S:E ] [s : 0] [s:a, ] 


LOE i RRR c 
Figure 1: 
Action, intention and consciousness 


es Perceptual awareness. 
q? Imaginative and other forms of consciousness. 

C— . . . *,°¢ 
Sip? Personalized forms of consciousness With positive 


or negative psychic reactions that are linked to 
the perceptual and imaginative consciousness. 
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B Beliefs, the box represents the knowledge and 
belief system of an individual. 

A Acts; the box represents the act repertoire. 

$:P= _ The intentional bent of a person — the orientation 
to achieve something, to effect something. 

S:Pm:A The person doing A in order to achieve ‘m’. 

SC The self as the generator of forms of conscious- 
ness. 

S:E The self as the ‘enjoyer’ of the personalized 
awareness. 

s$:0O The self with achievement orientation. 

S:Ag The self as the rational agent, the doer of A 


committed to doiag it toachieve what is intended 


(C,, C,... Cy) The context of situation of the occurrence of the 
act. 


Given that a person intends to bring about S:P™ and that 
perceived context of situations (C)* is novel, provided there is the 
act A* available in the act repertoire and a belief B* which 
facilitates the rational choice of A*, the intention would be achieved 
and frustration avoided. To cite an example from the school 
situation, a teacher may encounter a student who standsup and 
tears a text book that was being used in the course of instruction. 
This act of the child might be perceived as somethingin order to 
avoid the occurrence of such a behaviour in the future. This 
intention may arise through envisaging a state where the child does 
not behave thus any more inthe class and seeing it as within her 
power (or even her responsibility) to bring about. A number of 
courses of action are open to the teacher. She may threaten him, 
scold him, ridicule him or even physically punish him. Or she may 
calm the child down, enquire as to the causes or reasons for doing 
what he did and so forth. The chief factor that accounts for the 
difference in the action is the belief that becomes operative. Beliets, 
we have seen, are about the efficiency of actions for bringing about 


something and can be paraphrased crudely as: if action Ais done 
under context C, the outcome 0 would result.? 


®This definition is taken from Vagisar’s (10th Century) jnanamirtam, a 
very early classic in Saiva Siddhanta, where he defines practical knowledge as 
‘enanai ceyyin ennai 4m’ i.e. knowledge of what kind of actions bring about 
what kind of consequences. (akaval 23). This whole akaval is enormously 
important for a theory of mind from the point of view of Process Grammar. 
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If she believes that the performing of the speech acts of 
of threatening, scolding, ridiculing and so forth would be effective in 
bringing about the state she desires, then she would do one or all of 
these. Ifonthe other hand the teacher believes that the child 
acted thus for a reason and that eliminating that reason would be 
effective in bringing the state she intends to bring about then she 
would enquire into the reasons and do other related matters. 
Suppose, however, the teacher finds it difficult to cope with the 
situation for some reason or other, i.e. cannot think of possible 
courses of actions and decide upon one. What could happen? The 
teacher may block the perception of the situation and the generation 
of future possible states; let the situation go unnoticed by ignoring 
it and where it is impossible to ignore, get emotionally worked up 
and vent it in some way or other. 


The above catalogue of what the teacher is likely to do may 
not be exhaustive but it will suffice for our purposes. We can see 
that where a rational course of action is chosen as the best thing to 
do, the decision is affected by a system of beliefs that become 
Operative at the critical moment. Wecan also see that such do- 
minant or core beliefs are remarkably influential in determining the 
teacher’s behaviour in general. Hence, at least part of what are 
normally attributed to personality characteristics can be explained 
now in terms of concept of core beliefs of individuals. 


There is a tie of a peculiar sort between the perceived context 
of situation and the individuals system of beliefs. A context may 
activate a certain range of beliefs held together by some kind of 
inter-relatedness. For example, the domain of beliefs in a schoo] 
context would be quite different from that operative in a court 
house, temple, a market place, a restaurant and so forth. Not 
alone could we talk about a core of beliefs of an individual ina 
situation, but also a domain of beliefs of the individual that are 
contextually organized and from which the core beliefs are derived. 


When we range over the entire belief domains of an individual 
we may not find all the possible beliefs there. A number of factors 
can be evoked to explain it. The Stage of cognitive development of 
the individual, the kind of experiences he had, what he hae le d 
so far, his likes and dislikes, prejudices, ideological frame ina 
so forth can be cited. Apart from the idioosyncratic features peas 

hat contributes most to determining the range 


NY 


from the same range of belief domains could be said to belong to 
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the same culture. Two individuals from the same culture, by virtue 
of sharing the same range of beliefs, will be able to predict each 
others actions and intentions more effectively and hence, collaborate 
more frequently. They are also likely to have more meaningful 
social encounters. 


When we enquire into the origins or belief systems of indi- 
viduals and the fact that they contribute to determining actions 
and the form of interactional strategies, we have to consider also 
the desires and intentions of the individuals. In the case of desires 
we can speak of a core of desires that are currently dominant, 
relatively permanent and so forth. We can talk also of desire 
domains, range of these domains and the manner in which they are 
culturally patterned. Clearly we can also relate the desire domains 
to the various stimulus conditions, both bodily and environmental. 


Now the desires in themselves do not lead to actions. 
Between the desires, the wants, wishes and needs of an individual 
and what he does in order to attain them are the intentions. The 
intentions that directly lead to actions, seem to be organized rather 
differently. 


First of all an intention can lead to immediate actions or to 
actions some time in the future. In other words intentions can be 
temporally organized. This does not mean that knowing someone’s 
intentions will immediately enable us to predict when he will do 
something to achieve it. While intentions are temporally organized, 
it may not be possible always to locate the actions exactly in time. 


Secondly, intentions are always somebody’s intentions. 
Intentions emerge with someone’s commitment to achieving it. 


Thirdly, an intention can be very specificor broad. A specific 
intention leads to a narrow range of actions, a broad intention 
does not have this quality in the actions that follow. 


Fourthly, a cluster of intentions may be simultaneous. 
Intending to achieve something does not preclude intending to 
achieve something else ‘simultaneously and possibly by a single 
action or course of action. ° 


-Fifthly, a cluster of intentions may be sequenced in the sense 
that accomplishing one will be seen as necessary befure attempting 
another and so forth. 
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Sixthly, a cluster of intentions may be hierarchically organized. 
When in order to attain intention I, it is seen as sufficient to ae 
I,, Ip....In, then I is the higher intention that dominates I,, Ip... I, an 
So forth. 

The above description of the internal 
intentions may not be exhaustive or even sufficiently qualified. 
However, this rough sketch will do for the purposes at hand. What 
is pertinent to note is that there exists a relationship ofa — 
causal, non-contingent type between the internal Organization of 
intentions and the structure of behaviour (including linguistic) or the 
course of actions and speech acts. Taking an instructional episode, 
for example, as the unit of behaviour, we can see that the structure 
of instructional behaviour will be dependent on the manner in which 
the teacher organizes ard her intentions (or the objectives, goals of 
the lesson). Suppose it is hierarchical with the dominated intentions 
sequently organized. This would mean the teacher will execute a 
series of acts and speech acts, continuously evaluating the success 
She is having in attaining her intentions. Where there is failure, she 
would decide to do something else i.e. evolve a different strategy. 
In some extreme cases she may even modify her intentions and try 
to achieve something else. 


organization of 


In some cases her intentions may be very specificand insome 
other, very broad. When her behaviour is directed at enabling a 
child to write the numeral four this way (4) and not thus, (p) we 
see her intentions are very specific. When she intends however, that 
the children get a ‘feel’ for Indian classical music, her actions and 
language use will not be that narrowly defined. The language will be 
expository, where there will be highlighting of some prominent 
features, drawing attention to some peculiarities and so forth and 
perhaps doing something so that the children could ‘experience’ 
samples of the music for themselves, 


inflict physical pain for fear of parental Objections, administrative 


ntion may also 
kK, moral sense, 
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From the above brief remarks, it is clear that behaviour 
reflects the intentions of the agents and possibly also some aspects 
of practical reasoning that finally leads to actions. In general we 
can remark that the more differentiated the intentional matrix of 
an individual is, the more efficient will be his behaviour. But there 
are also other pre-requisites for efficient action. A person may 
have an appropriately differentiated and rationally well considered 
intentions but may not have practical skills to execute the actions 
that would lead to achievements. In the case of bodily acts, the 
skills are the physical manouvres necessary for the successful 
performance of actions. In some simple cases these skills would be 
such things as crawling, squatting, grasping, pointing, touching, 
smelling, tasting, holding atool, turning, twisting, squeezing an 
object, writing on a paper, pointing witha stick andsoforth. In 
the case of speech acts such skills as pronunciation, enunciation | 
imposing intonation contours, softening or stressing some syllables, 
hesitating, pausing and so forth will be the pre-requisite skills. 
Clearly skills are extensive and belong toa vast domain of know- 
ledge of a sort that has to be learned or acquired in many ways. 


We can briefly summarize the above psychological explanation 
of acts and speech acts as follows: 


An individual, in view of some internal or external stimuli, 
generates perceptual and imaginative consciousness of actual and 
possible state of affairs. These are then personalized and are viewed 
as possibilities for oneself to be orto attain. At this juncture, 
there is reacting to them positively or negatively depending on the 
structure of desires of the individual. From this assembly of 
desired possibilities, iatentions are developed and where the for- 
mative processes are rational the knowledge and beliefs of the 
individual are called upon to suppress, modify or organize the 
intentions. These intentions along with beliefs {about the 
efficacy of actions and the acquired practical skills issue in 
actions and speech acts. 


Acting is strategic in the sense that there is continuous 
monitoring of the action, assessment of outcomes against the under- 
lying intentions and modifying behaviour to suit the changing 
vicissitudes. 
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This model can be schematically represented as in figure 2. 


MIND 


Figure 2: Actions, Responses and the Mental Processes 


Attention must be drawn to the following features of the model 
as well. 


af 


ik 


ill. 


An individua} is aware of his own psychic reactions to 
personalized possibilities, intentions he devlops and reasoning 
he conducts, in short the various processes in an unmediated 
manner. In order to be aware of his intentions, for example, 
it is NOt necessary to observe his own actions (under normal 
circumstances). : 


Such unmediated perceptions of one’s own mental processes 
can be communicated primarily through language. Such 
utterances as ‘I intend to...’, ‘I like to...’, ‘I thought I 
could...’ and so forth are uses of language for communicating 
such internal perceptions of one’s own mental processes. 
Bodily acts do not communicate the perceived mental 
Processes though such mental processes co-occur during 
performance. Symbulic activities in general seem to differ 
from bodily acts primarily in this manner. 


The comprehension of statements of Psychological states and 
Processes such as the above provides direct Perceptions of the 
speaker’s mental states and Processes. Inthe case of bodily 
acts and other kinds of speech acts, the observer has to infer 
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the underlying mental states and processes using the structure 
__of the performance and the context of its occurrence as Cues. 


Earlier we drew attention to different types of actions and 
speech acts viz. intentionual, habitual or routinized and trans- 
lational. In view ,of the psychological model above, we 
explain these distinctions as follows. 


Actions ‘and speech acts are intentional when the reasoning 
processes are active during performance. Where such acts 
are repeated frequently in similar kinds of situations, they 
may become routinized. The sequence of acts become a 

single functional unit, the execution of which will not any- 
more require active monitoring. 


Such acts are the habits or routines that people: carry out 
without conscious attention to the details as well as the outcomes 
at the various stages of their execution. Acts which issue’ without 
deliberations and routinizations are what we have termed transla- 
tional actions. Emotioaoal outbursts, aggressive behaviour arising 
through frustrations, involuntary acts and so forth are examples of 
translational actions. 


With this knowledge of the mental processes underlying the 
performance of acts and speech acts, it is now possible to provide 
an adequate of model of interpersonal interactions. This is necessary 
fora number of reasons. The primary reason however, is this. 
While bodily acts may occur outside the framework of interpersonal 
consciousness, speech acts do seem to occur only in such contexts, 
All speech acts seem to be directed, in some way or other, to 
another person or persons. All meaningful uses of lanugage occur 
during interpersonal interactions as expressions of achievement 
orientated strategies. Talking to oneself or to.inanimate objects 
and such other cases can be considered as degenerate cases of the 
paradigmatic interpersonal interactions. . 


3.0 A Model for Interpersonal Interactions 


From what we have said so far the essential feature of inter- 
personal interactions will be the perception of intentions of the 
interacting individuals. This will be true whether the interaction 
is between a prelinguistic child and its mother, two children with 
some capacity for language,a person of very high status and 
another of low status, two equals and so forth. In any such 
interactional situation, the individuals are ‘locked’ jixto 
acting rationally and appropriately through noting each other’s 
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intentions. In the classroom situation, for example, s 
e teacher s 


in order to bring about something, the pupil perceives th 


Vee ve i elops 
intentions and reacts to it either positively or negatively, ees 
his own intentions and reveals it through some kind of behaviour. 

nderlying 


The teacher in turn, would try to understand the reasons U 
the pupils’ behaviour and so forth. If this is the nature of the 
interactional process then clearly we cannot go along the model 
proposed by Argyle (1969). As Gauld and Shotter (1977, p- 71) has 
observed, in Argyle’s model people perform like machines according 
to plans, behaviour beiag a mere sequence of events following ise 
after another stimulated by a set cues. Intentions and perception 
of intentions as the factor generating the interactional strategies 1s 
absent in this mode] * 


The model proposed here also differs from that developed by 
Lefebvre V. A. (1977). He assumes that consciousness is reflexive 
i.e. a person can be conscious of another person’s cousciousness 
and so forth and that it is this reflexive quality of consciousness 
that underlies interpersonal behaviour. We believe however, that 
we have to distinguish carefully between consciousness of intentions 
and consciousness of consciousness io general and that it is con- 
sciousness of inteations that is relevant for describing interpersonal 
interactions. 


‘The model proposed is termed the social skill model; the inputs are 
changes in the outside world and the outputs are actions of the receiving 
organisms. The actions are related to consequences a person has in mind to 
bring about and in order to do this he has to match his output with the input 
available to him and to correct his output in the light of this matching 
process. Inthe monitoring of the consequences he postulates central ‘trans- . 
lation’ processes in the brain which ‘prescribe what to do about any parti- | 
cular perceptual information’. These processes may start as conscious 
processes but end up as automatic behaviour. This much we can agree 
with but the same model is extended to human interaction and there is no 
mention of mutual perception of intentions as an important element that deter- 
mines the structure of discourse, conversation and so forth (Argyle M, 1969, 
p 180.) There is clear recognition of the relevance of perception of intentions in 
Tolkappiyam. Intention is termed “nattam’ and mutual perception of intentions 
is part of the meaning of ‘afivu utampututal’ and ‘kufippu kollutal’. § 


, ; Ss e 
sutras 93 & 94 porul given below (ilampitranam). . 


93. nattam i antum aLivutam patuttarkuk’ 
kitti uraikkun kurippurai yakum 


94. kufippe kufittatu kollimayin 
ankavai nikalum enmanar pulavar 
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The. model we have proposed indicates that three concepts 
are absolutely essential for describing interpersonal behaviour viz. 
action, intention and consciousness. The view is quite consistent 
with the view that man is ‘iccajnanankriyacoribi’ Current in Indian 
philosophy, particularly in Saiva Siddhanta. 

i 
We shall use the symbol ‘S— a’ to represent the essence of man 
c 3 
i.e. his states of being. Here the ‘i’, ‘a’ and ‘c’ stands for intention, 
action and consciousness respectively. The symbol ‘S’ stands for 
the agent - the duver of the action and the venerator of states of 
consciousness and intentions. Instances ofa person’s states of 
being will be called action-states. We can then view the act sequ- 
ence of an individual as a temporally organized sequence of action- 
states, i.e. 
T, OT, OTS; .... Tyg where ‘T’ stands for a particular action-state. 


When S acts, another person, H, perceives S’s action and takes 


cognizance of it. This event perception can be represented as 
follows : 


S + ay He ao 
C4 Co 
event 
perception 
ae i, 
H-fF a, i, 
Sp ay 


Subsequent to that or simultaneously H interprets, guesses the 
intentions of S using for this purpose the language used, the actions 
done, the paralinguistic and other contextual cues. H’s search is 
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: ; : n be represen 
for the reasons for S doing ‘a,’. This process ca 


as follows. 


ted 


oy 
er 4, i, 
S a, 
Cy | 
perception of intentions 
i, 
os ew 
c, (i,) 


H now, having perceived S’s intentions for doing what he did, 
responds to it either positively or negatively. Suppose for example 
S is a teacher and in doing a,, she intends that H reads a sentence, 
H will either comply with or rebel against what S intends that he 
should do. How he reacts would depend upon the reasoning that 
he brings to bear upon the situation. Having reacted either way, 
he would intend to do something and his subsequent behaviour 
would reflect it. This process can be represented as follows: 


1, 
H a 
[a 
i, + => 
a, me 
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The cyele would resume now and the actions and reactions would 
continue until both decide to cease interacting. Wecan represent 


the interactional episode as follows: Ao 8 ae 
fe Pu 7 
Nu TRolzu Two eeeeeeee <a (Zea 
be fd Taofeohaab: a a 


¥ ’ é 
KY KU Ky Kew Hosea ee NY = 
Where ‘T’ and ‘K’ represent the action-states of S and H respec. 
tively. The initial action T, of S, gives rise to K, of H, which in 
‘turn brings about T, of S and so on. 


_ Of particular interest in this model is the presence of con- 
sciousness of another person’s intentions, i.e. c(i,) above in 
intending to do something. It is this that makes a person’s action 
a reaction to another person’s action. The ‘inter—locking’ of two, 
individuals in an interaction, for example, during a conversation, 
is to be accounted for in terms of selection of interactional 
Strategies and co-ordination of actions that does not violate the 
mutual perceptions of each other’s intentions. 


The following features of the model should be noted: 


a. It does not obscure or neglect the sequential link that exists 
between the actions of individuals——the abbas and 
reactions of two interaciing individuals. 


b. It does not also neglect the relevance of the: canteen. “al 
occurrence of an utterance or an act. For such factors are 


deemed necessary for ‘reading’ the agent’s intentions. 


c. It does not also fail to note that a single utterance may 
accomplish a number of speech acts. In uttering something 
a person may accomplish in addition to stating something, 
ridiculing or threatening and so forth. 


d. Through the psychological model developed earlier for acts 
and speech acts, the model does not also neglect the enormous 
importance of the situational and cultura! factors in deter- 
mining the details of the structure of interactions. 


If this model of human interaction is adequate, clearly the notion 
that speech acts are exploitations of sentence meaning will not be 
acceptable. Intentions are defined on states of awareness generated 
and one acts in order to accomplish what one intends. Another 
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t issues 


person’s actions will be considered a reaction to this only if - 709 
n thi 


as a consequence of the perception of former’s intentions. ; 
perception of intensions not alone will the structure of t e 
utterance or acts but also the context in which it occurs 1S 


highly relevaut. 

The analysis we have conducted will explain only some aspects 
meaning that are culturally conditioned. It will not explain the 
grammar of language, i.e. explain our iatuitions about such gramm- 
atical categories as NP, VP and so forth. We shall now attempt to 
provide such an explanation without violating the model of language 
use and human behaviour we have sketch so far. 


4.0. Grammatical Categories and Awareness Generating Cognitive 


_ Acts 
We shall distinguish between simple speech acts and complex 
speech acts as follows. Simple speech acts are those where only a 
basic act is accomplished through an utterance. In contrast a com- 
plex speech act is one where through an utterance, ia addition to a 
basic, some non-basic speech acts are also accomplished simultan- 
eously. Stating that Pand intending nothing more by it, is an 
instance of a simple speech act. Where by stating that P, a warning, 
a threat and so forth are also intended we have an instance of the 
occurrence of a complex speech act. Now, barring a few exceptions 
it will. not be wrong to claim that a// uses of language are either 
instances of simple or complex speech acts. And if this claim is 
conceded then it would follow, from our definitions of simple and 
complex speech acts that there can be no instancc of speech acts 
without basic speech acts. In other words, basic speech acts are 
universally present in all'speech acts. If that is so presumably by 
analysing the structure basic speech acts, it may be possible to 
unravel the mystery surrounding our grammatical intuitions. In 
iy of this some additional remarks about basic speech acts are 
relevant. 


Stating that P and intending nothing more is a basic speech 
act. What is stated is what is intended; there is coincidence bet- 
ween intention and action. And wecan succeed in getting the 
meaning, what is intended, simply by noting what is stated and 
understanding the meaning ofthe utterance. In other words. it 
will not be necessary to look into the context of utterance, i.e. vie 
speaks to whom and how and so forth, in order to get at what is 
intended. The shape of the language in itself, as it occurs in the 
performance ofa basic act, is sufficient to get at the meaning 
intended. What is communicated coincides with what is intended 
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and in understanding the meaning of the utterance we also succeed 
in understanding the intentions of the speaker. 


Such a coincidence between intention and meaning will not 
be available in situations where the speech acts are complex. 


We shall now introduce another two concepts for convenience 
of discussion. The structure of an utterance ina basic speech act 
situation will be called the standard structure of the utterance. The 
structure of utterance in other contexts will be termed derivatively 
as non-standard structure. Armed with these concepts, we can 
state that when a complex act is accomplished through using an 
utterance (used also for the performance of a basic speech act), 
it is done through two different ways: 


i) by modifying the standard structure of the utterance by 
superimposing on it a super structure; 


ii) by utilizing the contextual features of the situation in which 
the utterance occurs. 


The superimpositions of additional structure may be such 
things as modifying the intonation contours, introducing more than 
normal pauses, hesitations and so forth.® 


It is clear then when we analyse the meaning of utterances in 
their basic structure, we will be analysing the intentions of users in 
basic act type of situations. And when deviations from the standard 
structure are noticeable and the contextuil features are seen as 
relevant for getting at what is being communicated, we can conclude 
that what is being done by the speaker is the performance of a 
complex speech act, i.e. where he accomplishes a’ number of other 
acts in addition to the basic act. 


Now we meke the following observations which are crucial 
for the theory of grammar tobe proposed. The sentence is the 
term we use to talk about the utterance in its standard structure, 
ie. the structure it has when it occurs during the performance of 
basic speech acts. Then it would follow that the meaning 
of a sentence is the meaning of an utterance in its standard” 
structure, i.e. what is intended by a speaker who performs 
a basic act by uttering it. In stating that P, what is intended 


‘Tolkappiyar enumerates some of these superstructures as valittal 
(stressing), melittal (de- stressing 2) virittal (elaboratiog), tokuttal (elision or 
deletion), nittal (elongation) and kulfrukkal (shortening) See Col. sut. 368 
(ilampuranam), 
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is the communication of P; the utterance communicates ‘Pe 
‘P’ is the meaning of the utterance, ‘P’ is the meaning of the 
‘sentence’ (understood as defined above) used. Ia other words 
the propositional content, the generated state of awareness 
meaning of sentences, it is that which is communicated by aa 
utterance in its standard structure and, it is that which is intended 


by a speaker performing a basic speech act. 


This explanation allows us to define the domain of linguistics 
as opposed to ethaography. Linguistic investigations will be 
concerned with the relationship between the structural features of 
basic act utterances, i.e. utterances in their. standard form and 
generated state of awareness they succeed in communicating. Since 
the basic speech act is a component of every speech act, it is clear 
that what the linguists describe are universal features of language 
in use. 

We can now distinguish between General Linguistic Compe- 
tence (GLC: and Basic Linguistic Competence (BLC). The BLC is 
the capacity a speaker has to make basic acts in a particular 
language, L. The GLC is the capacity the speaker has to execute 
speech acts in general in L. Clearly BLCis a pre-requisite for 
GLC. With these distinctions in mind we can say that linguistic 
investigations proper is concerned with analysing and describing 
BLC, aod that sociolinguistics or anthropological linguistics as 
concerned with that portion of GLC that excludes BLC. 


A number feature of BLC as defined above should be noted. 


is the 


1. BLC is essentially a capacity for generating states of awareness 
and communicating it through linguistic utterance. It involves 
knowledge about standard structure of utterances and what 
they succeed in communicating when uttered. 


2. To have BLC would then mean that the speaker should have 
first of all a cognitive capacity for generating states of conscious- 
ness and secondly, know what syatactic and lexical features 
would correctly communicate it when uttered. 


3. There must be a range of cognitive acts underlying this capacity 
for generating the various states of consciousness. Presumbly 
also there are only a finite number of them. 


4. Since cognitive acts, are acts, they are recursive, ie.a particular 
act of this sort can be effected upon products of earlier 
acts and so forth This means that - though there may 
be only a finite number of cognitive acts, there is no limit tothe 
number of states of consciousness that is potentially possible. 
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5. Since it is the syntactic rules of language that are recursive, it 
is Clear that such rules must be directly relatable to the gener- 
ative Cognitive acts. Our knowledge about the syntactic rules 
of language must be directly relatable to our knowledge about 
the cognitive acts underlying the generation of states of awar- 
eness. 


6. Though two individuals may not differ with respect to their 
knowledge about the syntax of language, they may differ not 
alone in GLC but also in BLC. If we call the objects on which 
the cognitive acts operate upon as Elementary Forms of 
Consciousness (EFC), clearly in individual’s capacity to generate 
states of awareness will depend upon the range of EFC available 
to him. If the lexicon defines this range, then an individual’s 
BLC is limited at any point in time by the lexicon he has 
mastered. And as Greenberg (1947) has noted, since the 
lexicon isa reflection of the culture, an individual’s BLC is 
ultimately limited by his own culture. Clearly as such BLC 
will not static. Asthe lexicon grows so willthe BLC of the 
individuals. 


The concept of lioguistic competence and in particular the 
Basic Linguistic Competence may be somewhat different from that 
proposed by N. Chomsky (1975). The competence proposed here 
is explainable within the framework of a theory of speech acts. It 
is consonant with that proposed by Searle (1972) wherein he explains 
linguistic competence as competence to perform. However, it does 
not mean that the linguistic competence of Chomsky is meaningless 
or irrelevant. It could be, as it will be shown later, a part of BLC 
proposed here. 


It should also be remarked that BLC can be justified only on 
the grounds of eliminating the performative—constantive distinction 
drawn by J. A. Austin. The point of view proposed in Process 
Grammar is that a// meaningful utterances are speech acts and this 
includes stating, describing, reporting and so forth. This view is 
again not inconsistent with what Austin himself has observed. In 


his article ‘Performative Utterances’ (J. A. Austin, 1970 p 249) 
he says: 


‘And after all when we state something or describe something 
or report something, we do perform an act which is every bit 
as much an act as an act of ordering. or warning.’ 
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A few lines down in the same article he also writes: 
‘What we need to do for the case of stating, and by the same 
token describing and reporting, is to take them a bit off their 
pedestal, to realize that they are speech-acts no less than all 
these other speech-acts that we have been mentioning and 


talking about as performative.’ 


Clearly then, we are following the most considered recommenda- 
tions of Austio himself in defining BLC and GLC in the way we 


have done. 
4.1 Cognitive Acts and Grammatical Categories 


We have drawn attention tothe possibility of there being a 
linkage of a fundamental sort between awareness generating 
cognitive acts and the awareness communicating linguistic structures, 
We shall now try to substantiate this by some linguistic 


consideratton. 


We postulate a mental mechanism - the Generative Mecha- 
nism — as that component of mind where the generative processes 
occur. Through the analysis of the linguistic structures, we should 
be able to delineate the functional characteristics of this Gener- 


ative Mechanism. 
Consider now the sentence. 


1. The old man shot the dog that barked. 
(ammutyono kuRaitta an nayai cuttan) 
It should be recalled that by ‘sentence’ we mean an utterance 
in the standard form, i.e. the form it has when used to make a basic 
speech. et 


From the grammatical point of view, it will be conceded that 
‘the old man’ (ammutiy6n) is a NP, ‘shot the dog that barked’ 
(kuRaitta an nayai cuttan) is a Pred-Phrase in which ‘shot’ (cutt) 
ina V and ‘the dog that barked’ (kuRaitta an nayai) isa NP 
Additional information become available when we consider how the 
speech act could have been generated from simpler ones. We can 
see a link nf a sort between the following sentences and phrases. 


2. a. The man is old. a’: The old man 
b. The dog barked. b’: The dog that barked. 


The NP’s can be seen as transformations of the Correspondin 
sentences. When we enquire further into the conditions wieder 
which a person performing the speech act (1) would transform (2: 
into (2a’) and (2b) into (2b’) we can see that this could not Misped 
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unless he presupposes as true what is stated in (2a) and (2b). In 
making a statement (1), the person is making an epistemic claim 
with respect to the truth of (2a) and (2b). If he does not belief so 
or does not make this claim implicitly, the conditions necessary 
for generating (1) from (2a) and (2b) will not be available. We can 
then postulate, an Epistemic Operation as an element in the under- 
lying awareness-generating cognitive processes as that which really 
triggers off the transformations of (2a) and (2b) into (2a’) and 
(2b’) respectively. 


We can define an Epistemic Operation as that cognitive act 
whereby, the speaker makes a claim that some states of awareness 
are known to him as true while others are being asserted by him as 
possibilities or beliefs. Such an operation has to act upon 
generated—awarenesses converting some into the known category 
and others intu the believed category. 7 


Let us use the symbol ‘o’ to signify this epistemic operation. 
Then if P,, P,.... Pn are generated states of awareness, then the 
epistemic operation ¢an be symbolized as: 


(P, P, eee P,) ee (P,, P, eee P;) oO (Piga Suee P,) 
where (P;, P, .. P;) are clained as known to him to be case while | 
(P;+,, .... Pa) are merely being asserted as beliefs. 


Onthe basis of this, understanding, we ‘can consider the © 
statement (1) as generated by the epistemic operation: : 

(P, Q, R) —~ (P, Q) o R where P and Q are what are stated 
in (2a) and (2b) respectively while R is 


(3) The man shot the dog. 


Three independent statements are synthesized through the 
epistemic operation into a single complex statement. In other 
words, asa first step in the derivational process, we can consider 
(1) to be a transformation of 


(4) (The man is old, The dog barked) o (The man shot the dog) 


However, notice that given on/y this, the generation of (1) 
will not occur. There are other necessary conditions. And these 
pertain to the identity of the objects that are referredto in P,Q 
and R. Itis necessary that the man, in R be the same as the 
man in P, the dog mentioned in R be the same as the dog inQ. 
It appears then that we have to postulate another cognitive 
operation-Object Selection Operation -in addition to Epistemic 
Operation. Given the operation of this act as well, we will have: 
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(5) (The man, is old; The dog, barked) o (The man; shot the doge) 
indicate the object 
This then can be 
d into the uftter- 


Where the numeral indices ‘1’ and ‘2’ 
identity established by the Selection Operation. 
considered the Deep Structure that is transforme 
ance (1). 

“In order to ascertain whether we have reached the 
of this generative process or not, we have to enquire whether such 
simple utterances as P, Q and R are products of transformational 
processes from a basis that is even simpler. In other words, we 
have to enquire whether such NP’s as ‘the man’, ‘the dog’ are 
themselves transformations of some simpler sentences Or other. . 


It appears that it isin fact soand the basic utterances of 
which they are transforms can be taken to be 
6. a) That/this is man (avan/ivan manitan) 

b) That/this is dog (atu/itu nay) 

When someone uses the phrase ‘the man’ he makes an, 
implicit claim that he knows (andthe audience as well) which. 
particular man he is talking about, i.e. he is acquainted (and the 
audience as well) with the thing, the entity that is perceived as 
‘man’ and. about which he is saying something that he believes to 
be the case. At the absence of a commonly presupposed 
identity of reference he has to talk more ambiguously using 
such phrases_as, ‘a man....?° and’so forth and at the absence 
of perceptual awareness of the entity as man, the most he could say 
is ‘something .....and so forth. What the utterances (6a) and (6b) 
capture is precisely the commonness of knowledge between the 
speaker and hearer about which object the utterance is all about 
and furthermore, what the object has been perceived as. The 
deictics serve to draw the attention of the hearer, the audience to 
the object the speaker has in mind and naming or predication 
proceeds with the attentional focus of the speaker and hearer on the 
same object. Where this attentional focus is lacking, the speaker 
would not have succeeded in communicating his speech. act and 
hearer in comprehending the meaning of the speech act. Where 
the speaker uses such NP’s as ‘the dog’, ‘the man’, he presupposes 
the success he has achieved in such speech acts as ‘That is dog’ and 
so forth ann goes on to say something further. 


‘bottom’ 


With this added insight, we can view the generative process as 
follows: : 


7. a) (That, is man) 0 (That, is old) —+ The man, is old 
(avaD, manitan) o (atu, mutiya) —> avan, mutiyoa 
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b) (That, is dog) o (That, barked) —~ The dog, barked 
(atu, nay) o (atu, kuRaittatu) —~ an nay kuRaittatu 


c) (That, is man), (That, is dog) o (That, shot that,) 
—>-The man shot the dog. 
(avan, manitan), (atu, nay) o (atu, atgai cuttatu) 
— +> ammanitan annayai cuttan 


The presence of the deictic element that/this (atu/itu) in the surface 
structure indicates co-focus or the assumption of it between the 
speaker and hearer. The presence of a name e.g., ‘dog’, ‘man’ and 
so forth following the deictic indicates the presence or the 
assumption of co-perception of the object focused upon as such- 
and-such. When the deixis is followed by a name. of ‘a quality, 
e.g. ‘old’ and so forth, what we. have is nota claim: of'a more 
differentiated perceptual awareness of the entity, but rather an 
undeslying cognitive process of attributing a quality, a state. and so 
forth. When it is followed by a verb such as ‘barked’, ‘shot’ and 
so forth the: situation Is more complex. We have here the 
ascription of a process or action but this: occurs along with the: 
explicit mention of time—:s in the past, now or in the future. In the. 
case of attributing statives, the temporal consciousness is also 
there but it is not made expl'cit. | 

These considerations allow us to analyse such utterances as. 
‘That, barked’, ‘That, shot that,’, ‘That, is old’ and so forth as’ 
follows : | ae 
8a). That barking - Past —~> That barked. 

b) That, shooting - Past That, —~» That, shot that, 
c) That old - Prest. —+ That is old 

We have now reached the terminal stage of our analyses of the 
underlying generative processes. Wecan represent the analysis 
above more conveniently as an inverted tree as in (9). 


9. The old man shot the dog that barked. 
~«§ 


That Past Shooting That Dog Past Barking 


fan 
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A number of features of this analysis, which is somewhat different 
from that proposed by N. Chomsky (1965) should be noted. 

i) The double lines link an ‘S’ to a NP. The unaderlyiog 
cognitive operation that brings about this change in the 
grammatica] status of the ee is presupposing what is 
stated by S as true. 

ii) The terminal elements in this analysis are Deictics (D), Tense 
Auxiliaries (Aux) and Names (N). As already mentioned the 

| presence of D in the surface structure indicates co-—focus 
between speaker and hearer. Underlying the presence of N, 
however, is the cognitive act of ascribing, attributing and so 
forth which occur with explicit or implicit temporal consci- 
Ousness or the assumption of sameness of perception of the 
object of co-focus. 
The structure displayed in (9) is what we have termed: the Initial 
Surface Structure (ISS) or Ta. AtippuRa Uru and corresponds to- 
the Deep Structure in the TG-grammar of Chomsky. The. 
important differences that exist between the two must be. noted. 
The ISS reveals more directly the underlying cognitive operations 
that are linguistically reflected in the structural changes of the - 
surface structure. The terminal elements are Elementary Cognitive 
Operations and the analytic process is such that it goes on till we 
reach these operations. We segment and analyse the surface 


Consider S 
. No 
Is it complex? > ———>————_ | lyse it as 
Dw N 
Yes 
Rewrite NP Analyes Qt as 
as S$ NP VPP or PP U NP BERS’ 
| a 
Analyse it 
as Aux UN 


Yes 
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structure of the utterance on the basis of an intuitive knowledge of 
the underlying operations. We seem to realize that underlying a 
segment of the surface structure is either a complex or a simple kind 
of cognitive operation. Wereach the terminal stage when arrive 
at the Elementary Cognitive Operations. This analytic process can 
be seen as an action-plan of the following sort: 


The process of deriving ISS for S is not through following a system 
of rewriting rules but rather through an analytical process where 
there is a sequence of YES or NO decisions and transformational 
operations. 


This analysis has a number of far reaching implications for 
explaining the grammatical intuitions of language users. The most 
fundamental however, is the following : 


Our grammatical intuition regarding the category NP is 
directly relatable to the cognitive act of presupposing that a 
speaker makes in the context of saying something about an entity. 
Since ‘presupposing’ here means taking it as the case known not 
alone to the speaker but also the hearer or audience, it follows that 
ultimately the grammatical intuition of NP rests upon some aspects 
of what people do in the context of interpersonal interaction. The 
grammatical transformation of S into NP is in fact triggered off or 
is a linguistic manifestation of the underlying cognitive act of 
presupposing the propositional content as true. Schematically we 
can represent the link as follows: 


12. P: generated S: The utterance 
awareness commubiCcating P 
| Presupposing | Linguistic transformation 
Y 
(-P-o-) (-NP-) 
Cognitive Operations | Linguistic Transformations 


Now, one presupposes P as true in order to assert something more 
about the object P or more generally one presupposes that P in 
order to say something more about a constituent of P. Hence, the 
cognitive operation of presupposing occurs along with asserting and 
we can see that it is this that underlies our grammatical intuition of 
PP or VP. 
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Notice that this explanation is only partial —it accounts. for 
Our intuitions of NP and VP, but it does not explain the octieee 
of NP as a ‘subj-ct-of’, ‘direct-object—of’, ‘indirect-object-of”, 
aod so forth. Presumibly there are cognitive operations underlying 
these notions and if there are they are intra-propositional, i.e. 
operations that generate simple states of awareness. We shall 
attend to them shortly but meanwhile, we have to consider the 
special status of the terminal utterances such as ‘This is dog’, ‘This 


is old’ and so forth. 


The most obvious thing about them is that they are not 
further analysable in terms of epistemic operatious. From this 
point of view they are primitive or atomic statements or speech 
acts. Now the question arises: if there are no underlying epistemic 
operations, are there NP and PP in such sentences? Clearly we 
have to say no as neither ‘this’ or ‘that? or such terms as ‘dog’, 
‘old’ and so forth are products of linguistic transformations 
Occasioned by some underlying epistemic operations. Notice 
however, that ‘is dog’, ‘is black’, ‘is barking’ and so forth can be 
categorized as VP. Notice also the propositions stated by the 
use of the .ab: ve sentences have a subject and a predicate, 
i.e. they are ia fact subject-predicate type of statements. It shouid 
also be pointed that such sentences as ‘This is dog’, ‘This is cat’ 
and so forth differ in some important ways from ‘This is black’, 
‘This is barking’ and so forth. For the former allows the trans- 
formation into such NP’s as ‘The dog .’, ‘The cat ..’. ‘....the dog...’, 
‘ ..the cat...” and so forth while the latter does not. In the trans- 
formation if ‘This’ identifies a concrete particular say, a dog, then 
the transformation of ‘This is barking’ into ‘The barking’ changes 
the nature of prvuposition entirely. However, where ‘this’ 
identifies the act of barking such a transformation seems to be 
permissible. When the proposition is construed this way, it 
becomes structurally analogous to ‘The N’ type. 


It appears fromthe above consideration that we have to 
offer a special status to such statements as ‘This is cat’ or in 
general utterances that have the surface structure ‘DOCN’ where 
‘D’ is deictic and ‘CN’ a common noun. We shall call them hence- 
forth, statements of | identification where what is happening is 
naming of an entity-the linguistic reflex of perceptual identification 
of an object of common focus On the other hand, statements 
made with sentences of the form DU Aux UN where ‘N’ js a name 
of quality, process, action and so forth are typically subject. 
predicate type of statements whee something is being attributed to 
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a particular or an entity that is already an object of common focus. 
The enormous significance of this important distinction should not 
be lost. We are noting a fundamental functional difference 
between common nouns such as ‘cat’, ‘dog’, ‘man’ and so forth 
and names Of attributes such as ‘black’, ‘barking’, ‘old’ and so 
forth. The former names a particular already in consciousness as 
an object of common focus, while the latter name attributes that 
are being ascribed to such an object. In the statements of 
identification what we have is a shift in the mode of consciousness 
of one and the same object-from one of a simple awareness of 
purely as an existent to a differentiated or conceptual awareness 
which comes along with to what class of object it is similar or 
dissimilar. In the ascriptive however, there is no shift of this sort 
but rather a claim with regard to greater knowledge about what is 
true of it and what is not while remaining at the same level of 
object consciousness. 


It 1s interesting that at the level of atomic speech acts of this 
sort, we can talk of subjects and predicates but not of NP. This 
is worth investig:ting further as it seems to indicate an independence 
between such grammatical categories as ‘subject-of’, ‘diréct—object— 
of’? and so forth and NP, VP, PP and so forth. This is particularly 
clear when we take an utterance such as ‘This, shot that, (atu, 
atan, .aicuttatu). It will be conceded that ‘This’ is the ‘subject-of’ 
the utterance, ‘that,’ the ‘direct-object-of’ the: utterance, and 
‘shot’ names an action that is effected by the subject on the direct 
object. Clearly ‘this’,, or ‘that,’ are not NP’s-they are simply 
deictic elements that signify commonness of focus between the 
speaker and the audience. This means that the cognitive operations 
underlying such grammatical intuitions as above are prior to 
epistemic operations and are available as component processes in 
the generation of primitive or atomic speech acts. In other words 
what triggers off the placing of NP as the ‘subject of’ or ‘direct- 
object—of’ and in Tamil adjoining of a case suffix such NP. ¥ or NP. 
ai where ‘W” is the empty Nominative case marker and ‘ai’ is Accus- 
ative case marker, are already available at the level of the generative 
processes that result in the atomic propositions. Furthermore, in 
the example above, it is reflected I:nguistically inthe syntactic 
position of the deictics in English and as morphological changes in 
Tamil. This means that the cognitive operations cannot be identi- 
fied with those associated with the ascription of an attribute. The 
only candidate that is left is the case of the entity that is the 
object of common focus. This is transparent in the case of Tamil. 
For clearly we can associate a case with each occurrence of the 
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deictic in the atomic statements as the Tamil ‘atu-y’, ‘ata.ar’, ‘atan. 
otu’ and so forth would reveal. The operation of case ascription 
is peculiar and is not to be confused with the ascription actions, 
qualities, states processes and so forth. Charles J. Fillmore (1968, 
p. 24) has observed ‘The case notions comprise a set of universal, 
presumably innate, concepts which identify certain types of judge- 
ments human beings are capable of making about the events that are 
going on around them, judgements about such matters as who did 
it, who it happened to, and who got changed.’ This is not 
materially different from what Kallatanar (14th or 15th Century 
A.D.) had said on the concept of case (Ta. veRRumai) in his 
commentary on the first sutra in VeRRumai iyal, collatikaram, 
Tolkappiyam. 


It would appear then what underlies our grammatical 
intuition of case is the participatory role of an object in relation to 
another when some kind of link is established through such cognitive 
processes of ascribing a state, action, process and so forth. It is 
the role the speaker defines on the object/objects in order to ascribe 
it/chem, something that is believed by him to be the case. In the 
generated perceptual consciousness of an episode, we conceive of a 
particular asthe initiator of action; as the object on which the 
action is effected; as the object that stands to be ascribed a quality, 
a state; as the object that served as an instrument in the execution 
of an act, as the spatial or temporal location of an event and so 
forth. Where a number of objects - consciousness are brought 
together in order to generate a perceptual awareness or a state of 
awareness, the objects of common focus are differentiated in terms 
of participatory roles. Definitions of differentiated participatory 
roles to objects of common focusin the context of generating a 
new state of awareness, are reflected differently io different langu- 
ages. 


And as our analysis would lead us to believe they are 
cognitive operations ofa sort that are more basic than even 
epistemic operations. Let us call them Case-Indexing Operations. 
These operations then, can be understood as operations that index 
objects of common focus with acase. The importance of these 
operations are as follows: it is such operations that underly our 
grammatical intuitions of ‘subject-of’, ‘direct-object-of’, ‘indirect— 
object-of’ and so forth. Wecan extend these intuitious to include 
‘location-of’, ‘instrumental-for’, ‘genitive—of’, “sOciate—object-of» 
and so forth. That the latter notions are reflected differently in 
English is only an aspect of what is peculiar to English. In the 
agglutinative languages such as Tamil, Japanese and so forth surface 
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reflection of these additional notions are the same as the earlier. 
Also such notices are semantically neutral for they are defined on 
objects of common focus prior to a.common perception of object 
identity. However, since they occur along with ascription of 
actions, processes, qualities and so forth, they are presumably also 
part of the manner in which these objects are conceptualized. 


The cognitive acts that we have identified so far: ‘Presupposing’, 
‘Object Selection Operation’, ‘Focus Converging’, ‘Object Identity’, 
‘Case Indexing Operation’, ‘Ascribing’ and so forth are certainly 
only a fraction of the total number that exists. However, even 
though only a few in number, their recursive quality ensures that 
an enormous number of utterances can be generated given only 
these. | | | 


In perceiving the meaning of an utterance, the surface 
structure is analysed to seek out the cognitive operations present 
and the manner in which they are ordered. Such'an analytic 
process leads to ISS which where further interpreted with respect 
to the Elementary Forms of Consciousness the lexical items 
communicate, we have the regeneration of the State of awareness in 
the mind of the hearer. The regeneration at this level depends 
upon the perception of the cases which are indexed onto the objects 
of common focus. The conceptual awareness the lexical items 
communicate hang together in virtue of such propositional anchors 
as ‘subject’, ‘direct object’, ‘indirect object’, ‘instrumental’, 
‘location’, ‘genitive’, ‘sociative’ and so forh i.e. the case notions. 


When we enquire into the production of utterance we can 
see that the first thing a speaker does is to establish co-focus, 
b:tween himself and the audience. This may be followed by 
attempts to establish common perceptual awareness and/or ascrip- 
tion of qualities, states, actions and so forth along with differentiat-, 
ing the participatory role of the objects, i.e. the case relations. 
This is followed by epistemic operations whereby, the state of 
awareness that the speaker intends is generated. It is this that. 
through various transformational processes, is uttered finally. The 
cognitive operations are hierarchically ordered and deviations from 
this seemto result in the production of non-sensical utterances. 
This carries the implication that ultimately the syntactic constraints 
are to be explained in terms of the ordering of the underlying 
generative cognitive operations. 

There are some additiona! problems in grammar that emerge 
when we range over a larger variety of utterance types. We shall 
now attend to some of these problems. 
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An important issue is whether such grammatical notions as 
noun, verb, adverb and adjective are explainable in the manner in 
which we have explained the concepts NP and VP. 


In view of what we have already said about NP, it is clear 
that none of the lexical items, including such terms as ‘cat’, ‘dog’ 
and so forth can be called NP’s. There are terms such as ‘king’, 
‘bachelor’, ‘teacher’ and so forth which are lexicalized Noun 
Phrases or part of Noun Phrases. We shall leave aside such 
complex terms for the time being and consider only simple terms. 
At some stage an ISS is generated through lexicalising the generated 
state of awareness and this lexical transformation/insertion appears 
to be simply a /abelling operation, a process where conventionally 
established phonological clusters are introduced at the places where 
Elementary Forms of Awareness figure in the overall state of 
awareness generated. As such, linguistically they are names; they 
serve Only as signifiers or signs of semantic objects already available. 
However, it must be admitted that even though they are function- 
ally names (=nouns?), they are names of different sorts of things. 
For example, even though ‘cat’ and ‘barking’ will be alike in being 
names, they are different in being names of different sorts of things- 
‘cat? names concrete particulars while ‘barking’ names processes Of 
actions. Similarly such terms as ‘black’, ‘tali’ and so forth name 
states and qualities of particulars; ‘fast’, ‘quick’, ‘slow’ and so 
forth the manner of actions and processes; ‘happy’, ‘sad’, ‘melan- 
choly’ and so forth, the psychological states of individuals and so 
on. In other words, along with Elementary Forms of Consciousness 
(or the conceptual consciousness) there is also an awareness of a 
variety of distinct object categories such as concrete particulars, 
processes objects undergo, actions they do, physical or psychological 
states they enter into, qualities they have dispositions they haves’ 
the manner in which they do actions and so forth. These objects 
are just as real as concrete particulars for they too can be case— 
indexed with a variety of cases i.e. given different Perpaee 
roles in the generation of states of awareness. 


In view of these observations we can explain the concept of 
noun as the same as the concept of name. Interestingly enough in 
the linguistic tradiuion of Tolkappiyar, the equivalent of « noun’ i.e. 
Peyar also means ‘name’. The categories verb, adverb and ad jective 
can be explained as follows. 


A verb is a product of a cognitive operation that conjoins a 
process or action with temporal notion such as Past, Present, Future 
and so forth. For example: 
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(Past) () barking -—~ barked 
(Present) ( catching —— is catching 


Io general we have, 
(Tense) (} name —~> verb 


a 


To this category we may also Ee, ES the names of: states and. 
qualities that are conjoined to tenses. 


(Past) © black —~> was black 
(Present) © tall —— is tall 


The distinction between qualities and states on the one hand, actions 
and processes On the other emerge when we try to conjoin aspects 
to:'them. Such aspects as ‘perfective’, ‘progressive’ and ‘so forth 
can be meaningfully conjoined only to: processes and actions but 
not to states and qualities; the aspects seem to be _ temporal! notions 
related to the dynamical elements of reality. 


S35 Adjcetives can: besenpilenied as names of states or qualities 
that occur in NP’s as qualifying further the noun that names a cdse- 
indexed entity. For example, in the NP ‘the black cat’, ‘black’ 
telis us more about the cat, the case-indexed entity. It can also be 
seen that. in standard cases they are preposed attributive terms 
when an S is transformed into a NP. 


Similarly, adverbs can. be seen as ‘manners’ or the ‘how’ of 
actions or processes, e.g. : ee 


Sige © Past: laughing; at the man) o (That, Past Spontan 
eous) —> John ‘laughed at the man ‘Spontaneously. 


| Such. adverbial terms. by qualifying: further. actions. or: 
processes of a particular serve to reduce the ambiguity of reference.. 
For example, when John is case-indexed as ‘subject-of’ for stating 
something further about him, the above S is transformed into the. 
NP: ‘John who laughed at the man spontaneously ...’ q 


We'c2n summarise the syntactic ‘theory of Process Grammar’ 
as follows: In order to account for our grammatical intuitions 
about the syntactic structure of a language, we need at least the 
following concepts : 

1) Epistemic operations of Presupposing and Object Selection. 

ii) Case-indexing Operations that make an object ‘subject-. 
of’, ‘direct-object-of’, ‘instrument-of’ and so forth. 

iii) Conjoining Operations that conjoin tenses and/or aspects: 
to states, actions, process and qualities. 
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iv) Conjoining Operations that conjoin manmer OF mode to 
processes and actions. 


But these operations presuppose of knowledge ofa variety of 
distinct categories of objects such as concrete particulars, actions, 
processes, states and qualities. To this list we must also add 
temporal consciousness differentiated into tenses and aspects. In 
the explanation of the basic concept of noun or name we have also 
talked about Elementary Forms of Object Consciousness or Con- 
ceptual Awareness. 


It is clear then that even at this simple level we have to 
postulate both a variety of cognitive operations anda knowledge 
of distinct object categories to provide an explanation of the 
grammatical intuitions of a native speaker of a language. 


A central concept that has figured in Process Grammar is 
that of generated states of consciousness which is identified with 
the ‘thought’ of Frege and the propositional content of utterance 
that logicians and liaguists talk about. We shall now consider this 
in greater detail. 


42 Process Calculus fur Representing the Meaning of Utterance 


By ‘generated states of awareness’ we mean what is meant 
by a speaker when he makes a basic speech act in the sense out- 
lined. This is the meaning of the utterance in its standard form, i.e. 
the sentence. What the semantic representation represents is 
meaning understood this way. A calculus designed for this purpose 
should reveal the knowledge of object categories, the conceptual 
consciousness of these objects, the cognitive operations underlying 
the generation of the meaning and the manner in which they are 
ordered in relation to each other and so forth. If these are the 
demands that we have to make upon the calculus, clearly the 
Predicate Calculus currently being used in logic and linguistics 
rather extensively, will be grossly inadequate. We are forced to 
introduce a new calculus, baptized here as Process Calculus, a 
general description of which is given below. 


1. We shall consider the object categories Space, Time 
Concrete Particulars and Dependent Particulars as basic and ase 
the symbols S, T, U and V to represent the universe of such objects. 
The individuals of U and V will be denoted by a, b,c .... and 
a, B, .-. respectively. Capital letters, e.g. A, B, C... will be used 
to denote a set of more than one object. In order to avoid 
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ambiguity with respect to category ofan individual or a class of 


b 


individuals we shall write att pVo ae ‘Uy, and so forth. Further 


sub-categorization of the ‘V’ is possible (states, qualities, action, 
processes, etc.) but will be deferred to a later stage. The conscious- 
ness of Time as past, present and future will be indicated by the 
symbols ‘i’, ‘j’,- and ‘k’ respectively. The aspects ‘progressive’ and 
‘perfective’ will be symbolized as ‘p’ and ‘7’ respectively. The 
conjoining of tenses and aspects to elements of V will be shown 
as ‘« -i’ ‘8-p’ and so forth. 


2. In the Indian linguistic tradition seven or eight distinct 
cases are recognized. In Tolkappiyam an intrinsic sequential order 
among them is also postulated. Though much remains to be done 
in this area, for the purposes of present calculus, we shall take 
Tolkappiyar’s lead and consider that there are seven Case-types 
(eight if Vocative is included) and call them, as Tolkappiyar does, 
simply the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh and 
utilize the Tamil numerals &, 2_, m, +, ob, a and g as symbols for 
them. | 


By case-type we mean the participatory role of objects at 
the level of atomic speech acts and therefore, minimally semantic 
ie. such notions as ‘subject-of’, ‘direct-object-of’ and so forth. 
At higher levels where they occur in conjunction with conceptual 
awareness, they may be realized as cases such as Agentive, Accusa- 
tive, Dative and so forth. The relationship between the ordered 
designation of case-types and other designations is tabulated below: 


& —casetype: ‘Subject—of’ - Nominative, Agentive, etc. 
2 —casetype: ‘Direct Object-of’ - Patient, Goal, Accusative, 

etc. 
m —case type: ‘Instrument-for’ — Instrumental, Causative, 


Sociative, etc. 
s —case type: ‘Indirect-Object-of’ —- Benefactive, Dative, etc. 


(h- case type: ‘Compared-to’ —- Comparative 
&, — case type: ‘Owner/possessor of’- Genitive, Possessive 
oy — case type: ‘Location-of’ — Locative of Time & Place, 


Ablative, etc. 


When an object is case-indexed, it will be shown by writing the 
symbol for the case-type as an exponential index of the object 


2. 


e.g a”,a>~ and so forth. 
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3. The various categories of objects that figure in a proposi- 
tion are introduced into’ linguistic discourse 1 what appears to be 
three distinct Frames of Reference. First of all, we have a Local 
Reference Frame (LRF) where the body of the speaker is used, 
implicitly, as the origin of the referential ‘co-ordinates. © The 
déictics draw the attention of the hearer to the body of the speaker 
is used, implicitly, as the origin of the referential co-ordinates. The 
deictics draw the attention of the hearer to the body of the speaker 
and from there either to a place proximate or distant. The 
deictics are ‘this’ and ‘that’ in English, ‘ini? and ‘itu’ in Malay, 
‘i? and ‘a’ (also the archaic ‘u’) in Tamil. In the calculus such 
references will be indicated.as ‘a,’ with the subscript ‘l’ signifying 
the object specification with LRF. 


Objects may also be specified within a General Reference 
Frame (GRF) where there appears to be no identifiable origin of 
reference - the’ entities ‘are simply named. It should be remarked 
here that all concrete particulars, the Karup Porul of Tolkappiyar, 
that figure’in a statement are introduced in LRF or least traceable 
to such introductions at the ISS level, while the remaining category 
of objects, generally speaking, appear to be introduced within the 
GRF. Where non-concrete. particulars need. to be introduced 
Within LRF, resort is made to using complex sorts of phrases such 
as ‘‘That red ...’, ‘This.kind of jumping ..... and so forth betraying 
an implicit reference to a cencrete particular. | 


We shall indicate object introduction within GRF simply by 
writing the symbol for the object itself, -e. g. ‘a’, ‘a’, etc. AY 


It also appears that we have to postulate another frame viz. 
Person Reference Frame (PRF) to account for such istroduction of 
persons as ‘I’ and ‘you’ which cannot be spoken of as_ introduction 
within either LRF and GRF. While the semantics of the pronouns 
‘he’, ‘she’ and ‘it? is reducible to ‘that man’, ‘that woman’ or 
‘that thiag’ such a reduction seems to be impossible with the pro- 
nouns ‘I’ and ‘you’. It should be recalled that in saying that every 
meaningful utterance presupposes an ‘Iam X-ing You’ form of 
personal Consciousness, we are not saying that the speaker js con- 
sciously asserting that in saying anything at all © Stich'a conscious- 
ness is a condition for the occurrence of. speech acts; The use of 
language for doing something requires such a state of consciousness. 
Now the PRF can be conceived of as the frame for the occurrence 
of any speech act at all. A person must transpose himself into this 
frame in order to use language for some purpose or other. When 
the pronouns ‘I’ and ‘You’ are explicitly stated or restored by going 
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back on some deletion transformations, then we can take it that 
the underlying PRF is being mentioned explicitly. Weshall cal] 
such structuring of consciousness p-rson-orientations and symbolize 
the first and second person distiactions as ‘ay’ and ‘a,’ Bibel 


4. We'have seen that pames of erect such as ‘dog’, ‘cat’ 
and so forth reveal not alone a .certain cognitive or conceptual] 
consciousness but also what category of object the named object is. 
Such symbols for objects as ‘a’, ‘b’ ..‘«’, ‘8’ ... and so forth reveal 
the categoricity of the objects by the convention that we have 
introduced. The conceptual consciousness is distinct from this and 
has to be separately symbolized. We shall indicate the conceptual 
consciousness a name reveals by the convention of using the same 
name but printing it in capital letters eg. ‘cat’ revealing the 
conc: pt*‘CAT’ and so forth. There are sume essential features 
of concepts that ought ty be recalled here, 


i) Concepts seem always to occur as clusters, complexes or 
networks, linked to each other in a number of ways. For 
example, the concepts CAT and DOG exclude each other 
while both include the concept ANIMAL. The concept 
TALL is opposite of SHORT; PRETTY is the opposite of 
UGLY and-so on. The concepts RUNNING, WALKING, 
DANCING. SLIDING and so forth are mutually exclusive 
but all of them include MOVING as part of = meaning. 


ii) Some concepts are comple 1G: Peducible to a set of other 
concepts which are simple. For example the concept of 
BACHELOR is reducible to the conjunction’ of ‘UN- 
MARRIED’ ‘ADULT?’ and ‘MALBP’. 


iii) Concepts | that range over dependent particulars seem to 
have implicit in them some case notions. For example 
‘KICKING’ involves, ‘subject-of’ and ‘direct-object-of” and 
requires the presence of both these object roles for percei- 
ving an event within the concept ‘KICKING’. It may 
also further specify that entity that is given the role of 
‘subject-of’ be also perceiveable as ANIMATE, 


In the calculus the symbols ‘X’ and ‘Y’ will be used for 
conceptual networks and ‘x’, ‘y’ and ‘z’ for individual 
concepts. Again for the avoident of ambiguity we indicate 
the cluster to which a concept belongs as ‘X,’, ‘Y,’ and 


so forth. 
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iv) With respect to concrete particulars we can be aware of 


v) 


them simply as the object of common focus, i.e. the object 
that is being attended to or as an object of a particular 
sort, the-such-and such. We shall descrioe the conceptual 
cognition of an object as object identification and symbolize 
it as ‘x > a,’ ‘y Ca,’ and so forth where ‘x’ and ‘y’ could 
be such concepts as ‘MAN’ ‘CAT’ and so on. 


There are a number of cognitive operations that we have 
recognized. We have already introduced symbols for pre- 
supposing and case-indexing. There are a number of other 
cognitive operations that ought to be symbolized as well. 


a) We shall designate negation by the letter ‘N’ e.g. N(P). 


b) Ascription will be symboliz:d by writiag the symbol for 
ascribed entity immediately to the right of the symbol 


. ° eS : A ° 
for the object to whichit is ascribed,e.g. a « —- j, 
fo) BS 
a b « i andso forth. Special conventions will be 
introduccd for more complex Cases. 


c) Logical operations will be considered as a species of 
higher level cognitive operations. The symbols ‘x’ and 
‘>’ will be used for conjunctive and disjunctive cvo- 
Ordinations. The symbol ‘7j’ will be used temporal 
co-ordination and other related operation, e.g. causal 
linkages. 


4.3 Semantic Representations of Some Simple Utterances 


As mentioned earlier by Semantic Representation we mean 


symbolization of the meaning of utterance which is equated here 
with generated states of consciousness that is communicated in a 
basic speech act. We shall now consider the semantic represent- 
ations ‘R’ of some simple atomic statements. As noted in the ISS 
shown in (9), the statements reproduced below are examples of 
atomic propositions. 


6. 


7. 


(a) That is man 
(avan manitan) 


(b) That is dog 
(atu nay) 


(a) That barked 
(atu kuRaittatu) 
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(b) That, shot that, 


(atu, atanai, cuttatu) 


(c) That is old 
(atu mutia) 


The semantic representations ‘R’ can be seen as follows : 


(R 6. a) (Xan) (U,) (MAN 2 ai) 
(R 6. b) (Xj 5G) (Us) (DOG > ay) 
U, 
e en ga 
(Ra) | oy. . ao «i y: BARKING “8° Gd, 
« f-y> i e <= ss 
f ke 2G 
Uap \ foo ete 
HO Ve 
2.8.5): .1..¥ ed ab ivias | ee kN a 
Uz, 
(R8.c) | Y° | 
1 NA as i y: OLD 


Notice that the case-types‘s’ ‘a.’ ... are used to sub-categorize 
the conceptual networks ‘Y’ and the universe of dependent parti- 


culars ‘V’ as ‘Y ’, ‘Y.’, ‘V’’, ‘V”’ and so forth. 

The action of shooting, has to be effected by an agent upon 
an object. This is shown by indicating that it is an element of the 
universe that requires simultaneously the roles of ‘subject-of’ and 


, ; rey FO, 
‘direct-object-of’, i.e. ‘V The conceptual awareness. of ‘«? 


i.e. SHOOTING (=y) has as part of it the same notions as well and 
this is indicated by showing that ‘y’ is an element of a_ conceptual 


complex of the sort Re 


4.31 Existential Assertions 


We shall now consider the question as to whether the 
identity of objects represented as(x> al) in Process Calculus, 
cannot be more accurately symbolized as (Ey) ({«<) as in Predicate 
Calculus, where ‘That is cat’ or ‘There is cat’ is taken to mean 
that there is something having the property of being a cat. From 
the point of view of Process Grammar, the answer to thisis a 


£ 
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strong negative for reasons already mentioned earlier. However, 


they will be reconsidered here somewhat in greater detail in view 
of the enormous importance of the distinctions we are drawing for 
the whole of the linguistic theory being proposed. 

The meanings of ‘This is cat’ and ‘There is cat’ are not the 
same and the difference is not that unimportant. While the truth 
of the deictic implies in some sense the truth of the existential, the 
former indicates common-focus upon a particular while the latter 
common-focus upon some particular. 

The R of existential assertions suchas: 


(13) There is cat 
can be taken to be: 


(R 13) (X.,,) (SU) (CAT = 1) 


where ‘3’ is the logical operation of disjuactive quantification and 
‘y’ a variable ranging over the iudividuals of the universe *U’. 


The negation of (13). i.e. 

(14) ‘There is no cat’ or ‘cat doesn’t exist 
can be said to have the meaning 
(R14) (Xo,_) (w Uy) (N (CAT > ¥,)) 


’ 


where ‘x’ is the logical operation of conjunctive quantification and 
‘N’ negation. 

In this explanation of the meaning of existential assertion, the 
possibility of identification of some particular or other as the 
named sort of entity, is seen as the essence of the assertion. The 
negation is taken to assert the impossibility of such an identification 
over the entire range of individuals of the universe U. | 


This formulation allows us to avoid confusing mistakes in 
identity with claims of non-existence of entities. For example, we 
can represent the meaning of 

(15) That is not cat 


as 
(R 15) (X,,,) (Ua) (N (CAT > a1) ) 


which is quite different from (R 14). It is not clear whether such a 
distinction can be captured within the framework of Predicate 
Calculus. Predicate Calculus also tends to obliterate this distinction 
between the two different modes in which we are generally aware of 
concrete particulars. Practically all schools of Indian logic sub- 
scribe to the distinction between the ‘niruvikalpa’ and ‘savikalpa’ 
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forms of consciousness of objects. Even Tolkappiyar draws this 
distinction in terms of ‘porulotu punarac cuttup peyar’ and by 
implication ‘porulotu punarum cuttup peyar’. The deictics ‘a’ and 
‘i’ are examples of the former and comnion nouns are examples of 
the latter. (Tol. col. sut. 35) The ‘niruvikalpa’ form of awareness 
is the indeterminate, non-differentiated awareness of objects — con- 
sciousness of an object simply as an existent without the conscious- 
ness of what sortofan object it is. The ‘savikalpa’ form of 
awareness is the more differentiated consciousness — consciousness 
of what sort of an object itis. It is only subsequent to ‘savikalpa’ 
form of consciousness can the object be named as such-and-such 
and be referred to the-so—and-so. What we have here isa shift in 
the mode of consciousness of one and the same object and not 
additional knowledge of its attributes. For the attributes can be 
true and perhaps not so later. A particular entity may be barking 
now, yawning later and so forth. Object identity is rather different- 
once a dog, it remainsa dogall the time. Object identification 
penetrates into the past and future and remains _ invariant 
across space andtime. The truth of identification remains intact 
across all ‘possible worlds’-to speak the language of model 
logicians. A particular dog now barks, now yawns, now drinks 
milk, now runs away, now plays with achild and so forth and 
throughout all these changing vicissitudes, it remains the one and 
the same dog. But all these donot imply that an object cannot 
change identity. But the problem of chinge or continuity of 
identity of anentity is logically different from the problem of 
whether an attribute is true of itor not Within the framework 
of Predicate Calculus, it is impossible to draw this distinction.® 


4.32 Some Simple Non—Atomic Utieranccs 


Let us now consider the meaning of some simple stutements 
with not more than one level of epistemic operation, i.e. the type 
of utterances reproduccd below. 


Bransford and McCarrel (1974) distinguish between meaningful per- 
ceptions of objects and perception of obje-ts #s_ brute’ things. Meaningful 
perception of objects is relational and is constrained by the characteristics 
of the objects in question. “The claim that objects become meaningful asa 
function of perceived interrelations with other objects (inciuding ourselves) is 
not aclaim that the relation between the isolated object and its potential 
meaning is arbitrary. On the contrary, the object’s characteristics in isolation 
‘e.g. what it Jooks like, is made of) constrain the types of events in which it 
might be involved (ibid, p. 193).”’ By implication perception of an object asa 
‘brute thing’ is devoid of such relational meaniogs. 
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8. a) The man is old. 
b) The dog barked. 
c) The man shot the dog. 


We propose representations of their meaning as follows: 


(RS. g)g ees Ue KD a 
x: MAN 


Y, ae A; 0 Ae « .j y: OLD 


Here ‘A,’ refers to the contents of line ‘n’ counting from the top. 
For example, ‘A,’ refers to the contents of the first line, i.e. 
(x > aj). 


(R 8. b) Maxiedes Un x a 


x: DOG 
& & & SS | , 
Yg Vig Ay 0.8 So y: BARKING 
(R 8. c) he MF Us,e X,;2 a 
X, Xe x, > b; X, : MAN 
GH & , : 
Y, Ve (Ai, As) 0 a®* b2 «.i| X2: DOG 


y: SHOOTING 


Notice that with the above representations of meaning, we can in 
fact establish the following correspondences between meaning and 
surface structures: 


i) (MAN = a))0a--) —  ahe man ... 
ii) ((DOG = a,)o a) —_ ‘The dog ....’ 
iii) ((DOG =a,)o-a -) — >  ‘... the dog’. 


Clearly such correspondences allow us to perceive more perspicu- 
ously the manner in which the syntactic and lexical properties of 
the surface structure of utterances ‘are constrained by the under- 
lying cognitive operations and conceptual awarenesses. 


Let us now consider the meaning of the utterance we started 
off viz. 
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(1) The old man shot the dog that barked. 


(RI) Xt  X? | Yasp XD a X,: MAN 
3 a A, 0 a «j Xs: DOG 
X2 D> by Yi! OLD 
As © b’ Bi 
FO % o_ > BARKING 
Yes NV V Me 


Ye¥s Ys | =B 1 | (As As)oa” b~ 1i| ys: sHoorING 


Now obviously there are enormous number of utterances which have 
the same syntactic form as (1). For example, we have: 


(16) a. The fierce tiger killed the fox that howled. 
b. The young man kissed the girl who smiled. 


This means that if we abstract from (R1) what is general in 
it, we should be able to get a representation of the purely cognitive 
operations that determine the syntactic structure of the utterances. 
This is quite easily done by simply replacing the specific concepts 
and entities with variables. For example, the cognitive operation 
underlying the generation of such utterances as (1), (16 a), (16 b) 
can be taken to be: 


(M1) x x ul, f xX av wy 
YY 
2. Xa Baits. 
a a 
XeD i 
B AQ_ & i 


¥1,Y2 Ys | « ,B | A o 
(Az, Ay) 0 MT < Oi 


where ‘y” and ‘y’ are variables ranging over the individuals of U; 
X, and x, concept variable of the domain X (unmarked with 
respect to Case—types); y,; and y, concept variables ranging over the 
domain Y” ; ys concept variabie ranging over the nee yor as 
and B object variables ranging over the individuals of the universe 


V” and 4, a variable ranging over the individuals of the universe 


v**-. The tenses can be substituted with a variable, if 


required. Notice that there is a /imit to the degree of generalization 
that can be arrived at. For example, we cannot yenecralize over the 
different object categories that have been established. Also we 
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cannot replace the case-types with variables. In general it can be 
quite easily seen that the cognitive operations remain invariant or 
constant in this process of abstraction — changes in these constants 
will either be meaningless or ungrammatical statements. For example 
if the case-type ‘2.’ is replaced with the ‘instrumental-for’ i.e. the 


third case-type we shall have such ungrammatical sentences as: 


(17)* a. The old man shot with the dog that barked. 
* b. The young man kissed with the girl who smiled. 


Semantically anamolous utterances may result if the case-types are 
interchanged. ; 


(18)* a. The dog that barked shot the old man. 
b. The fox that howled killed the fierce tiger. 


Notice also that there is no upper limit to the number of times a 
particular entity can be case-indexed with respect to a particular 
case-type. The last line in (M1) shows a second level of operation: 
There could be a third, a fourth level of operation and so forth. 


(19) a. ( (Ag As) 0 (ab 4.) ) 0 (-a’ -) 
—-> The old man who shot the dog that barked... 


b. ((As- Ad 0 @ 84a) )0(-b -) 
—~> The dog that barked and was shot by the old 
man... 


The objects selected for case—indexing need not be always concrete 
particulars. Any distinguishable entity can be case-indexed 
particularly with respect to ‘subject-of’. Suppose in the example 
above, we have the action-shooting. We shall then have a situation 
such as the following: 


(20) ((A;, Aa)o (ab 4.3)) 0 9.4)” -) 
—> The shooting of the dog that barked by the old man..: 


Under meta-linguistic descriptions, the statement, i.e. the meaning 
itself may become the entity that is selected for case-indexing. 
When this happens, we will have the following type of surface 
structures : 


A, Do é rae 
(21) ((As, Aa) ofa b 9.1) )0(-(a” b> 4.3)? 
: — > That the old man shot the dog that barked... 
The enormous importance of such correspondences between a 
representation of cognitive operation and the Syntactic structure 
of surface forms of utterances for linguistics and cognitive 
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psychology should not be overlooked. One immediate consequence 
of this theoretical analysis is that the concept of autonomous syntax 
p.stulated by Chomsky is mot meaningless. However, it should 
also be remarked that the description offered here is vastly different 
from that of Chomsky; in place of vaguely understood ‘innate 
mechanisms’, Provess Grammar goes astep further and identifies 
them exactly in a manner that can be tested by appropriate 
psycholinguistic experiments. Furthermore, it reveals the important 
fact that the linguistically relevant cognitive operations cannot be 
adequately and correctly described outside the framework of 
speech acts and interpersonal interactions and a variety of object 
categories. These are points of difference between Process 
Grammar and TG grammar-differences that are not unimportant 
for psychology and Jinguistics. One important difference will be 
with regard to the concept of mind. It will not be exactly 
Cartesian in orientation but rather more like the concept of mind 
of Thirumular (7th Century A. D. ?) later elaborated by Meykandar 
(13th Century A. D.) which, unfortunately, is not that well known 
outside India’. Wecan also view sympathetically the notion that 
there may be cognitive constraints in the language acquisition 
process, a possibility Siaclair de Zwart had pointed out from the 
perspective of the developmental psychology of Piaget. However, 
unlike Piaget, we will look into the intricacies of human interaction 
and the demands it makes upon the interlocutors for successful 
management of interaction for the stimulus that brings about the 
development of the necessary cognitive capacities underlying the 
acquisition of language. This point of view is not very different 
from that. of J. S. Bruner (1975) and Humphrey (c.f: Goody, 
1978 p. 1). 

- On the basis of the above representations of the syntax 
determining cognitive operations and the generated states of 
awareness that are communicated through speech acts, wé can 
postulate a basic mental mechanism-the Generative Mechanism-along 
the following lines. 


At the deepest level we can postulate a Cognitive component 
with the varjous cognitive operations as its basis. The products 


- 'Por a ske ch of the theory of mind in Satva Siddhanta see Loganatha 
Muttarayan K ‘Tantric Theory of Learning,, forthcomirg in Saiva Siddhanta, 
aq arterly journ:I of Saiva Siddhanta Maha Samajan, Madras A deeper 
exrloration int» the implications o: the theo:y (and Process Grammar) for the 
science of p-ychology see: ‘The S.ience of the Psyche: the Siddhantic view’ 
forthcoming in the above journal. 
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of this mechanism are the MulaUru-the Syntactic Deep Structures. 
This becomes then the input for the meaning generating component— 
the component that generates the various states of awarenesses — 
the thoughts, the propositional content and so forth — the Erana 
Uru. Its basis will be concepts, the elementary forms of awar- 
enesses that we taiked about. The products of this mechanism are 
the thoughts. Both these mechanisms will have their own formative 
rules, the nature of which will be dependent entirely upon the 
characteristies of the elements that constitute their basis. 


Cognitive Component Semantic Component Transformational Component 


Figure 3. The Generative Mechanism 


The output of the Semantic Component will form the input 
for the Transformational Component, the basis of which will be 
the phonological elements of the language with their own formative 
rules. Here we have the lexical insertion resulting in the Initial 
Surface Structure (ISS) converted into a linearly ordered Terminal 
Surface Structure (TSS) that is uttered.® 


From what we have already said so far, it must be clear that 
the generation of a particular utterance will be initiated and 
regulated by the speaker and that the utterance, as an act, will be 
reflective of his intention. Itis the intention of the speaker, the 
meaning the speaker intends to communicate that ultimately deter- 
mines the exact Mula Uru that is generated, and hence, the state of 
awareness that is communicated. The mechanism proposed neither 
initiates nor terminates the generative processes. The impetus to 
develop or enrich the mechanism also comes from the speaker, 


*Process Grammar has also been used to analyse meta-linguistic construc- 
tions in Tamil. See Logantha Muttarayan K. (1981). In applying the theory in 
diachronic syntactic studies, it has been found necessary to postulate, on the 
whole, two distinct phonological basis - one for ISS and another for TSS. The 
transformational processes are seen to involve alone syntactic structures but 
also phonological structures, For details see my forthcoming ‘Sumerian 
gi inand Old Tamil cin: A study in the historical evolution of the Tamil 
Verbal System.’ 
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the self that stands in an intimate kind of relationship to the 
generative mechanism. This is a deeper kind of creativity, a kind 
of creativity that reveals tous the presence of intelligence, an 
intelligence that is characteristically human, 


Concluding Remarks 


This brief sketch of the essentials of Process Grammar 
points to a way in which grammatical properties of language can 
be treated within a framework of acts and speech acts. While 
only some elementary types of utterances have been given a full 
description, the general principles outlined here can be fruitfully 
applied to other cases as well. Further researches along these lines 
will bring linguistics closer to cognitive psychology and in that way 
further the Chomskyan revolution in linguistics. It is also possible 
that the underlying linguistic theory of Tolkappiyar is not 
materially different from Process Grammar, a possibility that may 
account for the emergence of Saiva Siddhanta, that magnificent 
system of psychology/philosophy, in the Dravidian soil. 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN FOREIGN 
GRAMMATICAL TERMS ARE USED TO 
DESCRIBE AN INDIGENOUS LANGUAGE ?: 
A SOUTH DRAVIDIAN SITUATION* 


Rajam Ramamurti 
University of Pennsylvania 


Introduction 


Describing a language using grammatical categories originally 
intended to describe another language geneologically unrelated to 
the former, is not a recent pursuit. Starting from the 16th century 
A. D., to this day, linguistic history of India has been witnessing 
many scholarly attempts analyzing Indic languages using non-Indic 
models. And, across Indian languages, the tradition of describing 
the Dravidian languages using Sanskrit grammatical terminology 
goes back to the early decades of the Christian Era. The intensity 
of the excitement ‘created by the exposure to foreign models seems 
to have stalled the birth of critical evaluations of such cross _ lingui- 
stic attempts. The following is a study in the direction of critically 
evaluating some such cross linguistic attempts. It explores the 
impact of Sanskrit grammatical tradition on the Tamil tradition. 
More specifically, it discusses two major issues: What happens to 
the Sanskrit terminology when used to describe Tamil? And, what 
happens to the Tamil system when explained in Sanskrit terminology? 
It is shown that the Sanskrit terminology (in particular, Paninian) 
loses its significance when used to describe Tamil, whereas, the 
usage of Sanskrit terminology causes a shuffling in the Tamil 


grammatical system, and imposes unnecessary derivational mor- 
phology on it. 


*An earlier version of this paper was presented at the !92nd Anrual 
meeting of the American Oriental Society, held in Austin, Texas, during March 
28-31, 1982 
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Evidence for Sanskrit Influence on Traditional Grammars of Tamil. 


All traditional grammars of Tamil have been writtenin Tamil, 
and all of them reflect an awareness of Sanskrit grammatical 
theories. For instance, most commentaries on the section on 
morphology (collatikaram) in the first available Tamil grammar, 
the Tolkappiyam, bear evidence to show that their authors were 
very much aware of Panini’s karaka theory.? Itis tobe noted, 
however, that the-author of the Tolkappiyam does not use the term 
karaka inhis grammar, but discusses eight ‘bases’ or ‘factors’ 
which serve as ‘‘causes’” for the accomplishment of an action 
(tolil). These eight bases/factors — the action (vinai), that which 
does the action (ceyvatu), that which experiences the action (ceyap- 
patu-poru]), region for the action (nilan), time for the action 
(Kalam), instrument for the action (karuvi), that for which the action 
is done (innatarku), and the benefit of the action (itu payan) — 
only roughly correspond to Panini’s karake.® 


Traditional grammars of Tamil composed after the Tolka- 
ppiyam and their commentaries can be broadly dichotomized into 
those which follow the Tolkappiyam and those which take a 
departure from the Tolkappiyam.* The grammars belonging to the 
latter category occasionally explain Sanskrit grammatical concepts, 


‘This does not mean that these grammars contain Sanskrit theories only., 


*E.g: Tolkappiyam - cénavaraiyar urai, commentaries on rules 77, 112 
in collatikaram; Tolkappiyam - teyvaccilaiyar urai, commentaries on rules 68 
81, and 87 in collatikaram. 


8Tolkappiyar’s categories* Panini’s categories** 
vitai (S608): 3-6 > dope 
ceyvatu (that which does) kartr 
ceyappatu porul (that which under- karman 
goes the action) 
nilan (region) adhikarana 
kalam (time) itteck 
karuvi (instrument) Karana 
innatafku (that for which the action sampradana 
is done) 
itu payan (benefit ofthe action) = |... 
hae (that from which movement apadana 
occurs) 


*Tolkappiyam, rule 112, collatikaram. **The terms noted here are introduced 
ina series of rules: Astadhyayi 1.4.23 and many rules following it 


‘This is regarding how these grammars describe the Phonological, mor- 
phological, syntactic, and semantic aspects of Tamil - not its Poetry 
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but, some of them mainly use Sanskrit terminology to describe 
Tamil. Into the first category fall major works like avinayam, 
neminatam, nannil, ilakkana viJakkam and suvaminatam.’ The 
second category comprises viracdliyam, ilakkanakkottu, pirayo- 
kavivekam, and muttuviriyam.® This paper focuses on two of these 
viracoliyam (hereafter VC) and pirayokavivekam (hereafter PV). 


VC, composed in 184 karika-s by Puttamittirar, analyzes 
Tamil using Sanskrit terminology, but toa lesser extent compared 
to PV. Inone of the introductory verses, the author claims that 
he has accommodated the ‘‘northern tradition’’ in his text. Even 
the titles of some chapters in this grammar reflect the Paninian 
tradition.’ 


PV, composed in 5! karika-s by Cuppiramaniya Titcitar, 
has an autocommentary. This grammar isthe culmination of the 
influx of Paninian tradition into the Tamil tradition. In the very 
first karika, the author pays salutations to Maheégvara, Panini, 
Vararuci, Patanjali, Indra, and Bharati Both the text and its 
commentary abound in Paninian terminology.. Unlike the author 
of VC, the author of PV declares that the Sanskrit terminology he 
uses applies to Tamil also.® 


Both VC and PV provide rules pertaining to Tamil gramma- 
tical concepts along with the rules for Sarskrit concepts, the major 
difference between them being that PV attempts to describe the 
entire Tamil grammatical system using Sinskrit terminology only. 


Savinayam by avinayanar - 9th century A. D. 
néeminatam by kunavira pantitar - 12th cent. A. D. 
nannul vilakkam by pavananti - 13th cent. A. D. 
ilakkana vilakkam by vaittiyanata tecikar - 17th cent. A. D. 
suva mina tam by sami kavirayar - 19th cent. A. D. 
‘viracoliyam by puttamittirar - 11th/42th cent. 
A. D. 
piray okavivekam by cuppiramaniya titcitar - 17th cent. A. D. 
ilakkanakkottu by suvaminata tecikar — 17th cent. A. D. 
muttuviriyam by muttuvirar - 19th cent. A. D. 


Except for viracoliyam and pirayokavivekam, these grammars only slightly 


vary from the Tolkappiyam. lIlakkanakkottu, however, is very elaborate on 
certain grammatical concepts. 


‘viracoliyam: ch. 2-upa karaka patalam; ch.4 - taddhita patalam, 
ch. 5 - dhatu patalam; ch.6-kriya pada patalam. 


8PV. commentary on rule 2. 
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In its commentary, examples are drawn from Tamil and Sanskrit. 


As an eXtreme case, we witness an example given in Tamil which 
is nothing but the translation of a Sanskrit sentence. The Tamil 
sentence is ‘‘cattanal varappatum’”’ (literally :....will be come by 
cattan), which is an unacceptable construction: cattanena gamyate.° 


What Happens on the Sanskrit Side ? 


Now that we have evidence fur Sanskrit influence on Tamil 
grammars, it becomes pertinent to see what happens to the Sanskrit 
terms when used to explain Tamil grammatical concepts. It will 
be seen that in general, Paninian terminology loses its original 
significance when used to describe Tamil.’ 


One of the fascinating aspects of Panini’s grammar is its 
brevity, and one of the devices with which it is accomplished iS 
the formulation of the pratyahara-s.. The principle behind 
formulating Paninian pratyahara-s has been neglected by the 
author of PV, and therefore, as I see it, the Paninian pratyahara-s 
lose their significance when used to refer to Tamil linguistic 
items. Thus, in PV, the pratyahara-ac is used as a referential 


*PV, commentary on rule 36. 


\O0For the present study, only the Paninian terms are considered because, 
they are in a way algebraic and non-descriptive, and therefore serve as the 
best sources for understanding the difference(s) between the Sanskrit tradition 
and the Tamil tradition. 


PV explains how the Paninian Pratyahara-s are formulated (comment- 
ary on rule 3); but the explanation is not very good. Panini employs a certain 
type of notational device to refer to sets of sounds. His grammar is preceded 
by a sound catalogue known as aksarasamnayak, otherwise called the Siva 
sitra-s. There are 14 sets of Sanskrit sounds listed under this sound cata- 
logue. Each set has one or more Sanskrit sounds, and also what is called an 
it or anubandha (an indicatory marker) which serves to close a set and to 
form abbreviatory notation. For example, the first four sets of sounds in the 
Siva sutra-s are: aiun; Pl k; eon; aiauc. The fifth set is hyvrt 
The last two sets are: Sgs_r; Al. i 


The circled entities are the markers, making use of which, Panini could 
refer to a group of sounds by means ofa notation consisting of a sound ina 
set and any one of the markers appearing in the sets following the one in 
which the given sound occurs. The notation then, will refer to all the sounds 
that are listed between the two component members of the notation itself. 
Thus, for example, the notation @n refers to ali the varieties of the three 
vowels a,i, andu. The notation a/ refers to all the sounds listed in the sound 
catalogue, because @ is the first member of the first set, and / is the marker 
closing the last set. (Note: This a/ and the al used by PV as the Tamilized 
form of the Sanskritized hal must not be confused.) 
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term for the Tamil vowels (which are twelve). The Papinian 
pratyahara ac refers to the Sanskrit vowels a (4), i (3), u (3), 


e (T),ai (t), 0 (aT), au (at), and their varieties created by 
concomitant suprasegmental features of length (in cases where 
applicable), nasalization and accentuation.” So, one has the right 
to ask whether there are more than twelve vowels in Tamil so as to 
be referred by the pratyahara ac? Similarly, the reference to the 
Tamil consonants (which are eighteen) by the pratyaghara al 
(Tamilized form of the Sanskrit hal) raises a question: While it is 
true that Tamil does not have aspirated consonants and the 
spirants j, §, s, and 4, how can one use the pratyahara al/ha/ to 
refer to the Tamil consonants? (Sanskrit fal includes those 
consonants) 18 


The method of using Paninian terminology to describe Tamil 
also causes the morphologically oriented Paninian technical terms 
to lose their significance. Consider, as an example, the fact that 
the authors of VC and PV use the terms tumanta and ivanta to 
refer to certain types of Tamil verbals.‘* Scholars on Paninian — 
studies know that notations like tumanta and tvanta refer to 
Sanskrit verb forms ending in the suffixes tum and tva respectively. 


19 18To be clear on the interpretation of ac: “The vowel a has eigh- 


teen forms. The acute 3 (udatta), grave @ (anudatta), and circumflex FT 


(svarita). Each one of these may be nasalised (anunasika) or not (niranuna- 
sika). Then lastly, everyone of these six may be short, long, or prolated, 


Thus :- 3, A, a, H, #, A, AT, Ay Al, AT, Al, Al’, Ay, ae, Fy, 
Ay, Hy, ay. 
Similarly, the letters 3 and J have also eighteen forms. The letter U has no 


long form; it has therefore twelve modifications. The diphthongs have no 
short forms they have therefore only |2 forms’’ (Vasu, C.S page 12), 


Thus, the Paninian term ac is very productive However, it is worth 
knowing that ac and hal have been used in the Astadhyayi itself ina general 
sense to refer to the vowels and the consonants E.g: acam ‘‘among the 
vowels’”’ (Astadhyayi 1.1.73); hala: ‘‘consonants’’ (Astadhyayi 1 1.7) 


It is the latter convention that has been adopted by the author of PV. 
Then one wonders why he explains the principle behind formulating Paninian 
pratyahara-s, 


l4Tamil vinai eccam. VC rules 68; PV rule 38. Similar Paninian terms 
used in PV are: kAftanta rule 7). nicanta (rule 6). tinanta (rule 36), and 
subanta (rule 42). 
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Wheao a grammarian uses these notations for Tamil verb forms, the 
morphological reasoning behind these Paninian notations loses its 
weight for the obvious reason that the Tamil verbs do not end in 
the suffix tum or tva. 


Another type of damage done is obscuring the derivational 
intricacy that is specific to Paninian methodology. The Paninian 
term Jakara is used in PV to refer to the combined form of a 
tense marker with a suffix denoting person, number, and gender in 
Tamil.= According io Paninian methodology, lakara is first 
suffixed to a root and later replaced by an affix depending on what 
is required.'®© These two stages in the derivation of Sanskrit verb 
forms-first suffixing /akara to a root and later replacing it with 
another affix-are not intended in the derivation of Tamil verb 
forms. In Tamil, a tense marker and a person—number-gender 
marker are suffixed to a root in that order and there is no sub- 
stitution. Therefore, the nomenclature /akaram for the combin- 
ation of two types of Tamil suffixes which are added to roots and 
never replaced by other affixes in any stage of the derivation, marks 
the derivational intricacy of the Paninian method and also 
obscures the directness of Tamii morphology. 


What Happens on the Tamil Side ? 


When Sanskrit terms are used to describe Tamil, the first 
and the foremost distortion that happens on the Tamil side is the 
total negligence of the descriptive nature of Tamil grammatical 
terminology. Tamil grammatical terminology is semantically 
motivated in the sense that the terms are self explanatory of the 
concepts they signify. As examples, consider the Tamil terms 
vinaieccam (lit: action incomplete; refers to an adverbial 
participle), vinai murru (lit: action complete; refers to the finite 
form of a verb), and vinai-murru-p-peyar (lit: noun of a completed 
action; refers to a noun derived from the finite form of a verb; 
participial noun). PV refers to the Tamil finite verb forms 
(vinaimurru)as tinanta.” The relabelling of the Tamil category 


SPV, rule 41. 
\6The term /akara refers to the set of ten affixes: lat, let, lan, lun. lit 
Irt, Irn, lut, lot, and lin, ee ee ne 


“The force of these affixes, when placed after transitive verbs is to 
denote the object and the agent; and when placed after intransitive verbs. is 
to denote either ‘action’ or... the ‘agent’’’ (Vasu, €.$ page 584) : 


“PV, rule 36. 
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vinaimurru using the Paninian term tinanta certainly eclipses the 
semantic significance of the Tamil term vinaimurru. This is just 
one example.'® | 


When a grammarian uses Paninian terms as labels for Tamil 
categories, more often than not, the linguistic entities henceforth 
belonging to one traditional category are to be divided into more 
than one group and reallocated to different categories so as to fit 
the Paninian categories. Sometimes more than one Tamil category 
are to be Collapsed into one Paninian category. As an example of 
the first phenomenon, witness the Tamil category of vinai eccam 
which is split into two categories namely, tva and tum by the author 
of VC, while it is divided into more than two categories like tvas 
tum, khamun, namul, yap,...etc., by the author of PV.2° The rearran- 
ging of the Tamil categories does not harm the categories per se. 
However, the attempt brings about a formal change in the over all 
structure of the extant grammatical system of Tamil. A comparable 
process in the borrowing of words which causes ‘a: change in the 
phonological and morphological systems of the language of the 
borrower. 


_ Using Paninian terminology to describe Tamil also imposes 
unnecessary derivational morphology on Tamil. This is realized 
when the authors of VC and PV first add the suffix su as the nomi- 
native case marker to Tamil nouns and delete it later.°° Tamil does 
not employ a case marker to obtain the nominative form of a noun, 
and the traditional grammars establish that the nominative case is 
unmarked. Interestingly enough, the author of PV _ recognizes 
this fact and holds it as one of the features distinguishing Tamil 
from Sanskrit, and yet, he adds the su to Tamil nominative forms 
and deletes it later.24_ This, in my view, is an unnecessary deriva— 
tion. . 

The preoccupation with Sanskrit categories as the means to 
analyze Tamil has even led the borrowers to deliberately skip the 
discussion of a major indigenous concept because of the lack ofa 


\8Other examples: vinaimuffuppeyar - krtantam (PV, rule 7) 
vinaiyadlanaiyum 
peyar - krtantam (PV, rule 7) 
yinai eccam - ardhadhatukam (PV, rule 38) 


19VC, rules 67 and 68; PV, rule 38 and its commentary. 
VC, rules 33 and 52; its commentary on rule 52; PV, rule 37. 
PY, rules 37 and 49. 
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corresponding Sanskrit category. In treating the category of com- 
pounds, the authors of VC and PV give priority and more importance 
to the Sanskrit categories. Quite natural as it may be for VC and 
PV to give a preferential treatment for Sanskrit concepts, it. is 
most disturbing and disappointing to see a major Tamil concept 
like the vinaittokai left out undiscussed.*” 


Conclusion. 


As traditional grammars of Tamil, VC and PV stand out as 
excellent historical linguistic documents of their respective periods 
Some Sanskrit grammatical concepts and terminology are introduced 
into the Tamil tradition for the first time by these grammars. In 
addition, they serve as gold mines of information about the 
Southern course of the Northern grammatical traditions—Paninian 
and non—Paninian.*? 


Despite the problems pointed out in the preceding pages, 
the rationale for using Sanskrit terminology to describe Tamil 
seems to be the similarities that exist between the grammatical] 
concepts of these languages. Matters of fact become ‘‘issues’’ 
when the terminology used is Paninian which is ina way algebraic 
and non-descriptive. The Paninian terms like ac, hal, tumanta, 
tvanta, krtanta, ....etc., Operate on two levels: phonetic and 
grammatical. On one level, for example, a term like tumanta refers 
to the phonetic shape of a linguistic entity ending in the suffix tum. 
On another level, tumaata stands for the abstract grammatical 
concept signified by the entity ending in tum: the infinitive form of 
averb. The Tamil grammarians who have borrowed these terms, 
obviously have given importance to the latter level, totally 
neglecting the former. In other words, once borrowed as a 
technical term to refer to a Tamil linguistic item, a term like 
tumanta does not tell us that the item referred ends in the suffix 


*yinaittokai in Tamil isa compound, the first member of which is a 
verb in its imperative singular form and the second member, anoun. It is 
unmarked for tense, thus implying habitual tense. E.g: kol yanai “kill 
elephant’’, i. e., the elephant that has the potential to kill. 


*8VC and PV also use a non-Paninian term: ka@ritam (VC, rule 65: PV 
rule 35). Also we get some information about other Sanskrit srasmavhanl 
and treatises. E.g: Bhasyakara (PV. commentary on rule 11, passim : 
Jainendra (PV, comment. Onrule 12); kasika vytti (PV, comment on Wiles 
11, 17); Jaimini (PV. comment. on rule 44); pada manjari RE celnani nok 
rule 50 ; kaiyafa ‘PV, comment on rule 50) aad prakrya kaumudhi (PV 
comment. on rule 50). . 
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tum; it only tells us that the item is the infinitive form of a verb 
Thus, it becomes important to consider the borrowed terminology 
as no more than a set of mnemonic devices to describe the indige- 
nous language. 


The foregoing discussion demonstrates that often there is no 
one-to-one correspondence between the Sanskrit grammatical 
categories and the Tamil categories. Although the study is con- 
fined to Sanskrit and Tamil, the results of it are true in the case of 
any two geneologically unrelated languages The issue would be 
magnified and seem more complex if, encouraged by the apparent 
similarities between two established grammatical systems, one 
attempts to understand one system through the traditionally 
established categories of the other. First of all, a thorough under- 
Standing of at least one of the systems is absolutely necessary to 
discover the discrepancies between the two sets of grammatical 
categories involved. A perfect understanding of the other system 
will come later after sever] intellectual excursions in both 
directions. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND ACRONYMS IN 
INDIAN SETTING 


R.N. Srivastava 
S. K. Chopra 
University of Delhi 


Fora group of scholars interested in characterizing the 
nature, scope and status of English in India and other South Asian 
countries, the existence of a distinct non-native standard variety of 
English is now beyond any discussion and debate (Anand 1978, 
Gokak 1964, Kachru 1978, Verma 1974). Some of them believe 
that an educated standard variety (with its regional sub-varieties) 
of South Asian English has evolved and standardized its certain 
linguistic features ‘‘which cut across the political and/or geogra- 
phical boundaries” of five main countries of the region—Bangladesh, 
Ceylon, India, Nepal and Pakistan (Kachru 1978: 484). Itis 
said that not only. has English gained an independent status 
like any native variety of English, a new standard of English, 
has arisen in this region. Attempts have been made to show 
that this non-native standard variety of Indian English (IE). 
has ‘‘a highly structured system, which is systematically deviant 
from the standard British English’? (Verma 1978: 217). Similarly, 
it has been argued that such deviation is not due to any failure in 
the part of its users to control the structure and usage of English; 
infact, it is ‘a natural consequence of the social conditions in the 
immediate environment in which Indian English is spoken’ (Gumperz 
1962: 117). Deviations from the standard variant of native speakers 
of English must not be thus viewed as just ‘plain mistakes constantly 
perpetuated’ in the speech behavior of grammatically ignorant but 
otherwise educated Indian speakers of English language because they 
are meant for ‘maintaining appropriate Indian patterns of life, culture 
and education’ (Kachru 1966 : 282) and ‘may in specific case be a kind 
more appropriate to the local educational systems than any form cur- 
rent in British Isles’ (Halliday, Mc{otosh and Strevens 1964 : 203), 
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In an attempt to characterize the Indianness of Indian English 
different scholars have tried to study its different linguistic aspects, 
viz , sound system (Bansal 1969: Masica and Dave 1972), Syntax 
(Verma 1978), usage (Nihalani et al 1979), style and register variation 
(Kachru 1970; 1978) etc. Amongst these the most colourful and 
intensively studied aspect has been lexis. Kachru has discussed 
some of the important sources of characteristic lexical and stylistic 
variants in the English used in India (Kachru 1973;1975). Apart 
from predictable loan words from Indian languages -—‘gherao’, 
‘bandh’, ‘lathi’, ‘lakh’, ‘crore’ etc., he talks about contextually Indian 
collocations (e. g., sister-sleeper, dining leaf, spoiler of my salt, 
king of pearls, etc ). It is in the latter aspect that creative writers 
of Indian have demonstrated considerable ingenuity in exploiting 
linguistic resources of English to represent their cultural sensitivity 
and Indian reality. But as pointed out by many critics, such expres- 
sions have neither any frequency among educated Indians anywhere 
in India nor any potential for becoming a desirable model for Indian 

English. ie fies, 


We are concerned in this paper with a special set of lexicon; 
i.e., acronyms, which is, being fabricated creatively by the Indian 
users Of English with such a high frequency that calls for autonomy. 
for Indian English. Contrary to the instances of Collocational 
Deviations (flcwer-bed, sister—sleeper, : etc.), acronyms “ gerierated. 
on the Indian scene when stabilized in the-usage. through education 
and mass media are on.the one hund quite intelligible to most 
educated Indians and on the other hand quite frequently used by a 
reasonably large body of Indian population. : Indian acronyms are 
not only a part of Jexical stock of Indian English, they are the 
characteristic element of the Indianness of Indian English as well. 


Acronyms and Acronymization . 


Language in action, as pointed out by Bolinger, is a process 
of fabrication (Bolinger 1968). Generally words are employed to 
fabricate larger segments of linguistic units like phrase, clause, 
sentence, etc. This fabrication process is studied through syntactic 
componcnt of grammar. Contrary to this, words as Smallest units 
of language that-can be used by themselves are accepted as pre- 
fabricated units and as such become elements of lexical stock 
Like words, units like idioms, platitudes and proverbs have: alto 
been said to be pre-fabricated in nature. The question about the 
fabrication of words is restricted to the’ discussion on derivational 
process and lexical formatives (formatives by means of which one 
lexical stem is derived from another) (Mathews 1974). 
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New words cancome into existence also through contact 
situations in form of borrowed items. In the field of lexical 
borrowing, one finds two distinct processes - the transfer of the 
phonemic sequence from the donor language to the recepient langu- — 
age and the extension of the use of an indigenous lexical item under 
the influence of foreign language incontact. Thus, lexicon of a 
given language can be enriched by way of direct loans or by the 
process of loan translation, loan rendition, loan creations, etc. But 
these cannot be said as true, instances of fabrication process. 
There are cases where words are fabricated out of the pure raw. 
material of phonemes, letters, syllables, etc. but such instances are, 
as pointed by Bolinger, ‘few and far between’ (Bolinger 1968: 53). 


Thus, we get a trade name such as ‘Kodak’. The most creative. t, 


and at present commonly practised device to fabricate new words 
is the process of acronymization, ie., word created out of the 
initial letters of words ina phrase. For example, ‘NATO’ asa 
word is an acronym for the phrase ‘North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation’ and ‘UNICEF’ for tne Phrase ‘United Nations Inter- 
national Childrens’ Emergency Fund.’ ? : 


Acronymization is a distinct linguistic phonemenon whereby 
a word is fabric .ted out of the raw material of the successive words 
ina phrase. It is a process of internal creation where words. are 
invented by combining two or more than two words (prefabs) 
through abbreviatory devices. They are result of, the. linguistic 
manipulation of units of expression based on what Zipf has called 
‘Principle of least effort’ (Zipf 1949). The newly formed acronymic 
word may or may not stand for any new idea or concept | but it 
does express idea in a compact and condensed manner. 


The phenomenon of acronymization is closely related to that 
of abbreviation. In fact, abbreviation provides material as well as 
mechanism: for acronymization. Abbreviation, as defined by 
Hockett is, ‘‘the use of a part for the whole’ (Hockett 1958 : 313). 
In some languages abbreviated form of words abound in spee.h as 
well as in writing. Thus, we have ‘bus’ and ‘Plane’ from ‘omnibus’ 
and ‘aeroplane’, similarly, ‘Prof,’ and ‘Doc,’ ‘from ‘Professor’ and 
‘Doctor’ respectively. Abbreviations of the names of organization 
and government agercies are used in abundance; for example, DDA 
(Delhi Development Authority), DCM (Dethi Cloth Mill): NBT 
(National Book Trust), BSF (Border Security Force), UPSC (Union 
Public Service Commission) étc. We use in writing abbreviated form 
for the titles - Mr., Ms., Mrs., Dr., etc. whichare neverspelled out. 
According to Bloomfield, certain written abbreviatiors have led to 
novel speech forms, e. g. Prof. Lab., Ec. have lead to spoken forms 
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(Pro) f, Leb, ek) in students’ slang for Professor, Laboratory, 
Economics (Bloomfield 1933 : 488). 


Scholars have clubbed such abbreviated forms of words with 
acronyms (Hockett 1968: 315; Ray 1963: 36-37). While discussing 
on the process of acronymization, Dardjowidjojo makes no distin- 
ction between acronyms and abbreviations for Bhase Indonesia. 
He uses these two terms interchangeably to represent the sense of 
singkatan (shortened form) (Dardjowidj-ojo 1975). But we would 
like to make a distinction between them, as the two are different 
in some significant ways: 7 

(1) Acronyms are the result of internal creation when the 


norms and rules of word structure of the language in which 
acronyms are invented are observed. Abbreviations, on the other 


hand, result from merely shortening of the form. Thus we get 
such abbreviated forms: BSF (-Border Security Force), PDF (- 
Peoples’ Democratic Front), NBT (-National Book Trust), TV 
_(-Television) which have no vowel within its sequence. An acronym 
must shape itself as a phonological word; thus, ‘Dramuk’ is an 
acronym while DMK is not, though both stand for ‘Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam.’ 

(2) For an acronym, a phrase having two or more than two 
words is neeesary, whereas an abbreviation is possible of a single 
word also. For example, ‘veg.’ or ‘eco.’ inan abbreviation for 
‘vegetable’ and ‘economics’ respectively. Contrary to this, ‘SAIL’ 
as an acronym is aword which stands for the phrase - ‘Steel 
Authority of India’. 


(3) Anacronym once created and standardized enjoys the 
status of an independent and autonomous word; it is pronounced as 
well as declined as a word (which is not true for abbreviations). 
For example, look at the advertisement published on behalf of the 
Steel Authority of India, in Hindustan Times of July 1), 1981. 


“SAIL today is cruising with the wind... Today, a fresh 
breeze is blowing. A breeze that makes SAIL’s spirits soar de 


eeeseces 


(4) In pronunciation of the acronyms, letters Standing for 
the successive words of a descriptive phrase loses its alphabetic 
nature of articulation, i e. letters are not pronounced as syllables. 
In the case of abbreviations these letters retain their alphabetic 
character. Thus, acronymic word ‘DESU’ is pronounced as (de:su:) 
whereas abbreviated form ‘NDA’ as (di-di-e). 

Acronymic words are more often result of conscious mani- 
pulation of linguistic material. As pointed out by Hockett RSS 
official long title ‘Women, Auxiliary Volunteer Emergency Sereianl 
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was worked out with a conscious view to make the acronymic word 
‘WAVES’ spelt as ‘an ordinary English word of apt denotation and 
connotation’ (Hockett 1958: 315). Similarly, the word ‘Scientific’ 
was added tothe original concept of one of the organization of 
United Nations so that the initial letters of the successive context 
words may yield a well-formed acronym UNESCO (junesko), which 
at present stands forthe phrase ‘United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization’. Similarly, academic staff 
members of National Institute of Education (of NCE&RT-National 
Council of Education and Research Training) wanted to give an 
abbreviated name for its staff association. They formed an 
acronymic word ‘NASA’ where ‘N’ represents the cntire phrase 
National Institute of Education while the f llowing ‘A’ stands for 
‘academic’, ‘S’ for ‘staff? and the last ‘A’ for ‘Association’. Thus, 
NASA is contrived acronymic word for the ‘Academic Staff Associ- 
ation of National Instiiute of Education.”! 


We find at present different linguistic processes being 
employed in the formation of acronymic words. What isimportant 
to observe is that the well-formedness of an acronymic word it 
directly related tothe structural principles of word phonology of 
the language. It is, therefore, interesting to see how letters in 
sequence form acronymic syllables and how these syllables are 
combined to generate acronymic words. Secondly, if acronymiz- 
ation is a conscious activity, itis also interesting to study how 
different linguistic devices are exploited for the creation of accept- 
able acronyms. We propose to discuss these two aspects as: 


(a) Acro-tactics: The ways in which acronymic syllables are 
fabricated and combined to create acronymic Words, and 
(b) Acro-dynamics: The ways in which linguistic materials are 
manipulated and linguistic processes are. exploited to create 
acronymic words. 


Our study is confined to acronyms created in Indian English. 
The data is restricted to items used through massmedia, ie. daily 


1A unique case has been mentioned by Dardjowidojo ('975:64) where 
each acronymic element represents a phrase of complex concept The acronym 
USDEK in Bhase Indonesia, for instance. represents 


U-Undang Dasar 1945 ‘the 1945 constitution’ 
S-Socialisme Indonesia ‘Indonesian Socialism’ 
D-Democrasi Terpimpin ‘Guided Nemocracy’ 
E-Economi Terpimpin ‘Guided Economy’ 


K-Kepribadian Indonesia “Indonesian Identity’. 
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newspiper, news broadcast from radio, and television, etc. (A 
select list of such acronymic words is given in Appendix). 


Acro- Tactics | 

Acrotactics of signs study what happens to minimal unit of 
expression, i.e. letters, when they are put in sequence to form 
acronymic syllables, and what happens to these syllables when they 
are stringed together to form a sign, particularly acronymic words. 
What is interesting to observe’ is that writing system in general is 
on optical record of ideas and sounds. In certain cases, it consists 
in the conventional use of visual symbols for sounds unaccompanied 
by ideas. Butin the case of acronyms the process is often 
reversed. Since acronyms are created by combining letters (rather 
than phonemes), it is grapheme —- sound correspondence which 
becomes important in bringing the question how combination 
of letters be given a speech value. This case is just the 
opposite ofthe primary function of writing system, i.e., how 
spell (reduce to graphemes) any phonemic sequence. But giving 
speech value to the sequence of graphemes is also a part of user’s 
ability of language use. A user of the written version of a given 
language should be able to pronounce correctly any sequence of 
letter he may meet, even if these letter - sequences are previously 
unknown, provided the sequence is structurally permissible by 
wrilivg conventions. i 


It is interesting to observe that letters employed in acronomic 
words behave the same way as we find in regularly spelt words of 
English. For example, English writing system gives two different 
sound values to the grapheme <c> before a vowel; it is /s/ when 
followed by <e, i or y> whereas its value is /k/ when followed by 
<a, ooru> and <e> except <h> ora pause. Thus we have /s} 
value in words ‘cell, city, cycle’ but /k/ value in ‘call, cone, cull, 
crane, magic. Acronymic words being words of English language follow 
the norm of grapheme-sound correspondence of the language. 
Thus, <c> in CEL [sel] corresponds to phoneme /s/ while in CAT 
[ke t] to /k/; in case of CACIL [ke sil] the two occurrences of <C> 
take its sound value according to the conventional norm of English 
letter-sound relationship. That acronym gets its phonological 
word shape according to the norm of the language of which it 
becomes a part can be shown yet by another example. The letter 
<g> has the sound values — palatal affricate /j/ and velar stop /g/; 
/j} when followed by <i, e or y> and /g/ when followed either by 
pause or by <a, or u>. Thus, we have /j/ value in words ‘gist’ 
‘gentle’, ‘gypsy’, and /g/ value in words ‘fig’, ‘great’, ‘glad’. 
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Similar is the case with acronymic words; we find /j/ value in 
GECO and /g/ value in HEG. 


It has been further observed that the letter which stands 
fora particular speech sound in the phrase may not necessarily 
stand for the same speech sound in the acronyms. For example, 
in the acronym SAC - /SeK/ (Space Application Centre), <C> is 
pronounced as /k/ whereas in the phrase it stands for the speech- 
sound /s/. Consider the acronym BICICO —- /bisiko/ (Bihar State 
Credit and Investment Corporation Ltd.); the first <C> inthe 
acronym has /s/ speech-value but in the phrase it corresponds to 
the phoneme /K/. The reason for this mis-matching is that the 
acronymic—word must observe the spelling rules of the language. 


At times, instead of the letter of the phrase its sound value 
is used to form the acronymic word For example, in acronym 
SAUKEM (Saurashtra Chemicals), the speech sound /K/ has been 
employed in place of <Ch> in the phrase. Quite contrary is the case 
with the acronym XMAS (Expendable Machine Accounting System) 
where <X> has been taken on the utterance value in place of 
<Ex> of the initial word of the phrase. 


The acronymic syllables fall within the range of syllable 
structure of English. It is commonly realized as CV or CVC; however, 
other patterns are not excluded from its arbit. An acronymic 
syllable show no more than five constituent segmental units—the 
configuration being CVCC, in TRACT [trekt] The five unit syllabic 
structure is restricted to mono-syllabic acronyms. The monosyllabic 
acronyms have the configuration restricted to the pattern (C) CVC 
(C): i.e: | 
(a) CVC : CAT.» [ket] 


PIN [pin] 

SAIL [se:]] 

SITE [sa:lt] 
(b) VCC : WASP _ [wa:sp] 
| PETS [pets] 
(c) CCVC : STEP [step] | 
(d) CCVCC : TRACT  [trekt] 


The bi-syllabic acronyms have its structural configuration restricted 
to the pattern: C2, VC,? — C,? VC,’ i-e., | 
(a) V-CV : AASU Pa SAI,» | 
(b) CV-CV ;... FEDO [fedo :] 
SITA [si: ta :] 
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(c) VC-CV ISRO [isro:] 
IMFA [imfa:] 
(d) V-CVC : OPEC [o: pak] 
APPLE [epul] 
(e) CV-CVC NAFED [nofed] 
FECOR [fekor] 
(f) VC-CVC INSAT [inset] 
IRCON [irkon] 
(g) CVC-CV : NALCO [nolko:] 
TANSI [tonsi :] 
(h) V-CVCC : ALIND [alind] 
ORIND forind] 
(i) CVC-CVC ; CORDET [kordet] 
PUNSVP [ponsvp] 
(j) VC-CCVC : UPTRON [uptra:a) [uptron 
(k) CVC-CCVC : KELTRON [keltra:ao][keltron]} 
(1) CVCC-CVC : MARKFED [ma:rkfed] 
(m) CCVC-CVC : SPINFED [spinfed] 


The #tri-syllabic acronyms have the pattern: (C) V (C) - CV - CV (C) 
with the following types of realization— 


(a) CV-CV-CV : BI CICO [bisiko:] 
(b) CV-CV-CVC : CERACON [serak9n} 
(c) VC-CV-CVC : ICRISAT [ikriset] 


The quadri-syllahic acronyms are realized through the pattern 
CV-CV-CV-CV; for cxample COFEPOSA [kofaposa:] 


There are certain generalizations which one can make 
regarding the phonological shape of acronymic words found within 
our data. We find that acronymic words have relatively more 
simplified syllabic structures when they have more syllables as their 
constituent elements. It is for this reason that we get in quadri- 
syllabic acronyms only one type of syllabic structure i. e., CV and 
in trisyllabic acronyms ohly two types i.e. CV and CVC: The reason 
for having no syllable without any marginal consonant i.e. V-type 
in monosyllabic acronyms lies in the fact that acronyms are created 
only when two or more words get abbreviated. It should also be 
noted that acronyms created in Indian English have minimally three 
phonematic units and maximally are restricted to eight phonematic 
units. 
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Since the degree of acceptability of acronyms also depends 
upon their conformity to the norms of the word structure of the 
language in which they are coined, we find quite large in number 
acronyms that are homophonous with already existing words of 
Indian English. For example, the following acronyms are in no way 
different in their phonological shape than already existing common 
words with identical spelling system. For example, APPLE [zpul], 
CAT [ket], PIN [pin], RAW [ra:], SAIL [se:!], SITE [sait], STEP 
[step], WASP [va:sp], are acronyms as well as common words of 
English. 


There are few occurrences of vowel sequence which may be 
said to deviate from the normal spelling system of English words, 
for example, -AA- or -II- in acronyms like ‘AASU’ and ‘RIICO’. 
In such cases, where V, = V, they are pronounced as a tense 
counter-part of the vowel involved, for example, AASU is pro- 
nounced as [a:su:] and RI{CO as [ri:ko]. Our data also shows that 
when the two non-identical vowels get juxtaposed, they create a 
diphthong similiar to what we get in common words of English. 
For example in acronyms like AITUK, AIFACS, AIFUKOT, 
etc. -—AI- is realized as diphthong [a1] as in ‘kite’. Simiiarly, 
-OJ- in the acronym ‘NOIDA’ is pronounced similar to the vowel 
sequence of the word ‘toil’. 


Acre-Dynamics 


Acronymization is a conscious activity and hence, acronyms 
are created by direct manipulation of certain linguistic 
processes. Inthis context two important facts have to be reme- 
mbered; one that users of a given language set for coining acronyms 
operate consciously upon the raw material of letters and other units 
of writing and spelling system, andthe second that an invented 
acronym is what it has taken its written (or spoken) form and not 
what elements it has drawn as its raw material. However, the fact 
cannot be ignored that the written or (phonological) shape of an 
acronym is consciously made to match with the already existing 
word structure in the language. Thus, though acronyms are comm- 
only formed from the first letters of the successive words ofa 
descriptive phrase, we also find them being formed from more 
than one letter of some words in the phrase. For example, NALCO 
(-National Aluminium Company) is an acronym invanted from the 
first two letters of the last two words forming a phrase, and INALSA 
Industrial and Allied Sales Private Ltd.) isan acronym created 
from the first two letters of the first three words. 
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Lexical invention, as classified by Ray (1963), may be 
distinguished as speech—based script-based or contingency—based. 
We have tried to study the fabrication processes involved in 
acronym formation under the following three categories — (a) 
letter-based (b) Syllable—based and (c) contingency-based acronyms 


(A) Letter (script) Based Acronyms 


Such acronyms are ereated from the letter of two or more 
successive words of a descriptive phrase, for example ; 


HAL - H(industan) A(eronautics) L(imited) 
DESV : Delhi) E(lectric) S,upply) U(ndertaking) 
APPLE : A(riane) P(assanger) P(ay) L(oad) 
E(xperimant) 
AIFACS : A(ll) I(mdia) F(ine) A(rts) (and) C(rafts) 
S(ociety) 
ICRISAT : I(nternational) C(rops) R(esearch) [(nstitute) 
(for) (the) S(emi) A(ria) T(ropics) 
COFEPOSA : C(onservation) O(f) F(oreign) E(xchange) and 


P(reservation) O(f) S(upplying) A(ctivities). 


We also get acronyms which are formed by employing first 
two letters of the successive words, 


BALCO : Bharat) Al(uminium) Co(mpany) 
NALCO : N(ational) Al(uminum) Co({mpany) 
DRAMUK : Dr(avida) Mu(nnetra) K(azhagam) 
CORDET : Co(operative) R(ural) Development T(rust) 
INALSA : In(dustrial) and Al(lied) Sa(les) 


Private Ltd. 

(B) Syllable (Speech) Based Acronvms 

Such acronyms are Created from the combination of letters 
by which syllables of successive words are identified; for example: 

PUNSUP : Pun (jab) Sup (plies) Ltd. 

PUNTEX : Pun (jab) (state) (Handloom) (and) Tex (tiles) 

Such acronyms are less in number. In certain cases syllabic 
division of words involved in forming an acronym go through certain 


readjustment rules in favour of creating an acceptable syllabic 
pattern; for example 


ENCON : En(ergy) Con(servation) 
ORIND : Or(Issa) Ind(ustrial) Ltd. 
ALIND : Al(uminium) Ind(ustrial) Ltd, 
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(C) Contingency Based Acronyms 


Such acronyms are created by employing different kinds of 
fabricating devices. They are not, infact, accidental as these 
devices are employed to invent structurally an acceptable form of 
an acronymic word. Contingency—based inventions involve following 
processes: 


(1) Mixing of Script and Speech-based Processes 


Acronyms have been fabricated by combining initial letters 
of a word with that of letters by which initial syllables are identi- 
fied. Thus, we get the following sequencing: 


L+L+Syl IRCON : I(ndian) R(ailway) Con(struction) Co. 
INSAT : I(ndian) N(ational) Sat(telite) 


L+L+L+Syl+L 

INSDOC : I(ndian) N(ational) S(contified) 

Do(cumentation) C(entre). 

cases have been found where initial letters of a word are combined 
with letters of middle syllables (instead of ivitial). Thus, we get 
an an acronym UPTRON formed from U(ttar) P(radesh) (Elec) 
tron(ics). 
(2) Combining Letters with Abbreviated Form of Words 


Acronyms have been formed by combining abbreviated forms 
of a word already in currency with that of the ietter of two or 
more successive words of a descriptive phrase. We find Co., Cor., 
Fed., etc. as abbreviation used for company, corporation, federation, 
respectively. Such abbreviated forms are stringed in the end of an 
acronymic word, yielding thereby a structure: 


L+L-+Ab: 
MICO : M(otor) I(ndustries) Co(mpany) 
GECO : G(eneral) E(lectric) Co(mpany) 
FACOR : F(erro) A(lloys)COR(poration) Ltd. 
NAFED : N(ational) A(gricultural) Corporative 
FED(eration) of India Ltd. 


We find contingency based abbreviation (CO) for corporation as well; 
for example 
HUDCO : Housing) and U(rban) D(evelopment) 
CO(rporation) Ltd. 
PECO : P(lastics) E(ngineering) CO(rporation) 
It is, however, to be noted that same letters or syllables or 
words in a phrase are not always employed to form the acronymic 
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word. Often different letters or syllables of same words are used 
in case of different acronyms. Consider, for instance, the acronyms: 


ESCORP Electrocine Sales Corporation 
FACOR Ferror Alloys Corporation Ltd. 
HUDCO Housing and Urban Development Corporation 
Ltd. 
UPEC Uttar Pradesh Export Corporation Ltd. 


From ‘Corporation’ different letters (CORP, COR, CO, C) have 
been employed in coining different acronyms. The main consider- 
ation is that acronym must sound like a word andit must not 
violate the spelling rules of the language. Similary Kel- is an 
abbreviated form of Kerala in the acronym KELTRON, formed on 
the analogy of UPTRON. 


(3) Portmanteau Formation 


In standard English we find speech based as well as script 
based portmanteau formation, e.g. Oxbridge (Oxford and Cam- 
bridge), bit (binary digit). We find from our data an interesting 
example; NIRESTER is an acronymic word fabricated out of the 
initial syllable of the first word and the final two syllables of the 
successive word, i,e. N{R(lon) plus (poly) water. 


(4) Metathetical Realization 


This is most apt to happen when the letter combination of 
two or more words in a linear order generate a phonologically non- 
acceptable ‘word’. In order to make them within the permissible 
range of word structure, a letter changes its position yielding a well-— 
formed acronym. Sucha case of metathesis can: be seen in the 
formation of following acronyms. 


CAT : prance) ae of C(apsule) => 312 
3 
FIT : Matermaniogae F(ederation) of T(ranslations) = 213 
2 3 
MOPEC : (The) See eee nent) (and) (Export) 


cone ea ee) (of) M(aharastra) 
ie) 
(Ltd.) > 51324 


One of the most frequent linguistic devices employed in 
forming acceptable acronyms is the process of Omission For 
example, in the acronymic word RIICO we find no reflex for the 
word State, Development and Ltd. 
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RIICO : R(ajasthan) State I(ndustrial) Development and 
I(nvestment) Co(rporation) Ltd. 


Acronymization is a process of internal creation based on the 
principle of structure-conforming concision efficiency. For an 
acronym to become acceptable, it is necessary that its structure is 
similar tc that of word-structure of common vocables. It must be 
noted that the success in usage or Currency of newly created words 
is greatly curbed if it has been formed against the norms which 
inherently exist in the language. This has been experienced by 
those who are interested in giving ‘names’ to their companies, 
organizations, societies, etc. The following extract from the 
Advertisers’ Announcement of Hoechst Pharmaceuticals Limited 
(as appeared in Hindustan Times of November 6, 1981) makes the 
fact quite explicit. 


iu’s Hext 


Almost all over the world people find it difficult to pronounce the 
-name HOECHST inspite of efforts to educate the public through 
slides, posters, stickers and advertisements...... 


We have devised a series of ads that suggest a standard pronunciation, 
namely HEXT-to rhyme with TeXT. People are now beginning to 
respond in Pronounced manner. 


It is this inherent norm of English which forced the advertisers of 
Hoechst Pharmaceuticals Ltd - formed in India by Hoechest AG, 
West Germany in collobaration with their Indian friends, to change 
the word HOECHST to HEXT and form new derivatives HEXTO- 
NIAN as the name for their new journal. In creating an acronym 
it is thus imperative that the fabricating devices employed should 
generate a word on the principle of concision efficiency but without 
violating any structural rule of word structure or word formation. 


Our data shows that acronyms invented in Indian English by 
and large follow the rule organization of the language. It is due to 
this adherance to the norms that we find such acronyms coming into 
existence whose formation leaves some scope of ambiguity. As 
pointed out earlier, many newly created acronyms are homorganic 
in speech and script with already existing words of English, for 
example, APPLE, CAT, RAW, etc. what is interesting to note is that 
acronymic words can be polysemic in acronymic way. For example, 
the following acronyms used in Indian English have more than one 
meaning. 

SITA : (a) Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act 


(b) Students International Travel Agency 
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CAT : (a) Clear Air Turbulent 
(b) Common Ad mission Test 
(c) Ariance Technology Capsule. 


No one can deny that the use of acronyms have become a 
specific characteristic trait of Indian English. They are now far 
more in number and cannot be simply ignored. The multi-dimen- 
sional process of acronym formation has taken io its arbit all the 
dimension of present day knowledge and situation. For example, 
we find in the area of (a) Science and Technology: ISRO (Indian 
Space Research Organization), APPLE (Ariane, Passanger Pay Load 
Experiment), TRACT (Transportable Remote Area Communication 
Terminal) etc., (b) Industry: BHEL (Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd.) 
HAL (Hindustan Aeuronautics Ltd), SAIL (Steel Authority of 
India) etc., (c) Commerce: UCO (United Commercial Bank), 
CORDET (Co-operative Rural Development Trust), ULIP (Unit- 
Linked Insurance Plar) etc, (d) Law and Politics: MISA (Mainten- 
ance of Interna! Security Act), DRAMUK (Dravida Muonetra 
Kazhagam), SITA (Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act) (e) Edu- 
cation: NEHU (North-Eastern Hill University), AASU (All Assam 
Students Union), DUTA (Dethi University Teachers Association) 
etc. 


Within science and technology, certain disciplines have 
lately made progress in coining acronyms which are commonly used 
now. For example, the rapid development of digital computers in 
the 1950’s and 1960’s has created an excellent opportunity for 
observing how a language deals with a sudden need for words to 
express new concepts. New terms tend to become popular at 
particular computer centres and only later, if at all, to ceme into 
general use e.g., FORTRAN (Formula Translation), COBOL 
(Common Business Oriented Language), LISP (List Processing 
Language), and so on (Corington i981 : 64-71). 


Looking at the nature, frequency and usage of acronyms and 
the way they are being created, one has to but agree to what 
Alisjahbana remarked: the acronym-formation ‘‘has become not 
onlya fashion but also a passion’? (Alisjahbana 1976: 121). But 
what strikes most to us is that this passion for acronym-formation 
has affected the verbal behavior of a common user of Indian English 
in a multiple way. As Compared to the acronyms invented in 
regional languages, they are far more in quantum, far extensive 
in scope and far varied in their formation. For example, we have 


acronyms in Hindi (a:msuka: -a:ntarik suraksa: ka: nu-n- 
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bha: lod - bharatiya lok daJ; japa: - janta: pa:rti:; upu:si- 
Ut r purvi Sima kh etr; mukadhi- mukhy ka:rmik dhikari 
etc.) but on the one hand, they are few and far between and 
on the other hand, restricted primarily in its usage to the written 
mode of verbal behavior. Contrary to this, English acronynis are 
characteristic feature of both modes of expression — written as well 
as spoken. Incase of doublets being created because of the two 
different sources-English and Hindi (like MISA and a:nsuka:), these 
are English acronyms which prevail inthe speech behavior of any 
educated person. Such common English acronyms—- MISA, BHEL, 
APPLE, DESU, IPTA, RAW, INSAT are being. used by Hindi 
bilingual speakers of English as borrowed items in conversation 
commonly carried in Hindi language. In case of doublets created 
due to the abbreviation and acronymization processes (like DMK 
end Dramuk), it is the acronym which is reflecting Indianness. 


The use of acronyms is giving a new texture and form to the 
Indian English. It is creating a style of its own. It is actually being 
used by a reasonably large body of population. As borrowed item, 
acronyms are also influencing, and to a certain extent, modernizing 
regional languages of India. Though they are comprehensible and 
mutually intelligible to different educational groups of India, they 
tend to creat problem for the international intelligibility. However, 
they Come into general use in due course of time, andthe intelligi- 
bility zap is filled up. But is it not the fact that these acronyms 
are the specific iastauces of creative and productive mind of users 
of English as a second language. Are they not the result of an 
attempt of coining words more appropriate to the social, cultural 
and educational patterns of Indian life. The kind of acronyms that 
are Coming into existence in Indian English is a kind more appro- 


priate to the local needs of communication system-—be it written or 
spoken. 
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APPENDIX 


AASU [a:su:] All Assam Students’ Union 


AIFACS [aifeks] All India Fine Arts and Crafts 
Society 


AIFUCTO [aifukto:] All India Federation of University 
College Teachers Organisation 


AITUC [aitok] All India Trade Union Congress 

ALIND {alind] Aluminium Industries Ltd. 

AMUL [amu :]] Anand Milk Union Ltd. 

APPLE [epul] Ariane, Passenger Pay Load 
Experiment 


BALCO = [ba: Iko:] Bharat Aluminium Company Ltd. 


BASIC [be : sik] Beginners’ All Purpose Symbolic 
Instruction Code 


BEL [be : 1] Bharat Electronics Ltd. 
BHEL [bhe : 1] Bharat Heavy Electrical Ltd. 


BICICO [bisiko :] Bihar State Credit and Investment 
Corporation Ltd. 


CACIL [kesil] Carbon and Chemicals India Ltd. 
CAT [ket] 1. Arjance Technology Capsule 
2. Common Admission Test 
3. Clear Air Turbulent 
CEL [sel] Central Electonics Ltd. 
CERACON  [serokon}] Ceramics Consultants 
CHAT [chet] Crises Home Alert Technique 
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COBOL 


COFEPOSA 


CORDET 


DESU 
DRAMUK 


DULA 


DUTA 


ENCON 
ESCORP 
FACOR 


FIT 


FORTRAN 
GECO 
GRACI 


HAL 
HEG 
HIL 
HUDA 


HUDCO 


IDA 


IDBI 
IFFCO 


IMFA 
INCOSPAR 


[kobol] 


[ko faposa :] 


[kordet] 


[desu] 
[dromuk] 


[du: !a:] 
[du:ta:] 


[encon] 
[eskorp] 
[feko: r] 
[fit] 


[fortreo] 
[geko :] 
(Crimp) 
[gresi :] 
{ha : 1] 
[heg} 
[hil] 
{huda :] 


[hudko :] 
[ida : 


[id bi] 
[itko :] 


limfa :] 


[inkospar| 
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Common Business-Oriented 
Language 

Conservation of Foreign Exchange 
and Preservation of Supplying 
Activities 

Co-operation Rural Development 
Trust 

Delhi Electric Supply Undertaking 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 

Delhi University Linguistic 
Association 

Delhi University Teachers’ 
Association 

Energy Conservation 

Electronic Sales Corporation 
Ferro Alloys Corporation Ltd. 
International Federation of 
Translators 

Formula Translation 


General Enterprises Company 


Gwaliar Rayon Silk Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. 


Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. 
Hindustan Electro-graphics Ltd. 
Hindustan Insecticides Ltd. 


Haryana Urban Development 
Authority 


Housing and Urban Development 
Corporation Ltd. 


International Development 
Association 


Indian Development Bank of India 


Indian Farmers Fertilizers 
Co-operative Ltd. 


Indian Metals and Ferro- Alloys Ltd. 


Indian National Committee for 
Space Research 
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INSALA 


INSAT 
INSDOC 


INTUC 


IPTA 
IRCON 


ISRO 
ISTA 


ISTRAC 


JISTA 
JNUTA 
KELTRON 


KRIBHCO 
LISP 
MARKFED 
MEB 

MICO 
MISA 


MONEX 
MOPEC 


NAFEFD 


NALCO 
NASA 


NEFA 
NEHU 


finsa : la:] 


[inset] 
[insdoc] 


[intok] 


[ipta :] 
[irkon] 


[isro :] 


[ista :] 
[istrak] 
[jista] 
[jonuta :] 
[keltron] 


[kribhko :] 
[lisp] 

[ma : rkfed] 
[mob] 
[mi:ko:] 


[mi: sa :| 


[moneks] 


[mopek] 
[ nofed] 


[nolko :] 


[na:sa:] 


[ne: fa:] 
[ne : bu:] 
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Industrial and Allied Sales Private 
Ltd. 


Indian National Satellite 
Indian National Scientific Docu- 
mentation Centre 


Indian National Trade Union Con- 
gress 


Indian Peoples Theatre Association 
Indian Railway Construction Co. 
Ltd. 

Indian Space Research Organisation 
Indian Scientific Translation Asso- 
ciation Society. 


Indian Science Tracking and Com- 
mand Net Work 


Journal of the Indian Scientific 
Translators’ Association 


Jawahar Lai Nehru 
Teachers’ Association 


University 


Kerala State Electronics Develop- 
ment Corporation 


Krishak Bharati Corporation 
List Processing Language 
Marketing Federation 

Middle East Bank Ltd. 

Motor Industries Company Ltd. 


Maintenance of Internal Security 
Act 
Mansoon Experiment 


Overseas Employment and Export 
Promotion of Maharashtra Ltd. 


National Agriculture Co-operative 
Federation of India Ltd. 

National Aluminium Co. Ltd. 
National Aeronautics Space 
Administrative 

North East Frontier Area 

North Eastern Hill University 
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NELCO 


NIRESTER 


NISSAT 


NOIDC 


OPEC 


ORIND 
OSTA 


PAS 


PECO 
PETS 


PICUP 


PIN 
PUNSUP 


PUNTEX 


RAW 
RIICO 


SAC 
SAIL 
SICOM 


SITA 


[nelko :] 
[nirestar] 
[nisa :t] 
[noida :] 
[o : pek] 


[orind] 


[osta :] 


[pio] 
[ponsep] 


[ponteks] 


[ra:] 
[ri: ko:] 


[Sek] 
[se : ]] 


[sikem] 


jsi: ta:| 
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National Radio and Electronics 
Co, Ltd. 


Nirlon Polyester (Nirlon Synthetic 
Fabrics & Chemicals Ltd.) 


National Information System for 
Science and Technology 


New Okhala Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority 


Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries 


Orissa Industries Ltd. 

Ocean Science and Technology 
Agency 

Personal Advisory Service 

Plastics Engineering Corporation 
Power Engineers Training Society 


Pradeshiya Industrial and Invest- 
ment Corporation of Uttar Pradesh 
Postal Index Number Code 


Punjab State Civil Supplies 
Corporation Ltd. 


Punjab State Handloom and Tex- 
tiles Development Corporation 


Research and Analysis Wing 


Rajasthan State Industrial Develop- 


ment and Investment Corporation 
Ltd. 


Space Application Centre 
Steel Authority of India 


The State Industrial and Investment 
Corporation of Maharashtra 


1; Students’ International Travel 
Agency 


2. Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act 
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SITE 


SPINFED 


STARS 


STEP 


TAC 


TANSI 


TISCO 
TRACT 


UCO 
ULIP 
UNITECH 


UPEC 


UPTRON 
VASVIK 


WASP 
WEBEL 


WIMCO 
XMAS 


[sait] 
[spinfed] 
[sta: rs] 
[step] 
[tek] 
[tansi] 


[tisko :] 
[trekt] 


[juke :] 
[julip] 
[junitek] 


[jupek] 


[uptron] 


[va : svik] 


[vesp] 
[vebel] 


[vimko] 


[eksmas] 
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Satellite Industrial Television Ex- 
periment 


The Punjab Corporation Spinning 
Federation Ltd. 


Satellite Tracking and Ranging 
Station 
Satellite Telecommunication Ex- 


periments Project. 


Tuticorin Alkali Chemicals & Fer- 
tilizers Ltd. 


Tamilnadu Small Industries Cor- 
poration Ltd. 


Tata Iron and Steel Company 


Transportable Remote Area Com- 
munication Terminal 


United Commercial Bank 
Unit-linked Insurance Plan 


United Technical Consultants (P) 
Ltd. 


Uttar Pradesh Export Corporation 
Ltd. 


Uttar Pradesh Electronics 


Vividhalaxi Audhyogik Samshedhan 
Vikas Kendra 


Water Supply Specialists Pvt. Ltd. 


West Bengal Electronics Industry 
Development Corporation Ltd. 


Western India Match Co. Ltd. 


Expendable Machine Accounting 


System 
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A STUDY ON THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN TAMIL AND JAPANESE : 


Intervocalic Stops in the Two Languages 


Susumu Ohno 
Gakushuin University, Tokyo 


Inroduction 

Caldwell stated that in the Tamil language sonants were only 
in intervocalic and postnasal positions, while surds were always it 
both the initial position and geminations.' Bloch is of the opinion 
that in Tamil intervocalic stops were at first voiceless and only 
became sonants around 1200 A.D?” This problem has been the 
subject of lively debate. Demonstrating with inscriptional forms, 
Bh. Krishnamurti® and Zvelebil* have made an attempt to prove 
that intervocalic stops were sonants since proto-Dravidian. Zvelebil 
even claims that he has no reason to posit voiceless intervocalic 
stops for any stage of Dravidian whatsoever. 


The purpose of this paper is to investigate the problem with 
Japanese materials. Ihave already shown about 350 corresponde- 
neces between Tamil and Japanese,> and some of those examples 
will also be called upon as evidence in the present study. 


"Robert Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of Dravidian, University of 
Madras, India : 1976, p. 144 


"Jules Bloch, ‘“*The Intervocalic Consonants in Tamil’’, The Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII: October, 1919. 


*Bh. Krishnamurti, Telugu Verbal Bases, University of California at 
Berkeley, California : 1961. 


*K. Zvelebii, Comparative Dravidian Phonology Mouton. Th 
Paris, 1970, p. 78. ; e Hague & 


*Susumu Ohno, Sound Correspondences between Tamil and Japanese 
Gakushuin University, Tokyo : 19:0 , 
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1. An Onatline of the Japanese Language 


I -1) It might be useful to outline the phonology and grammar 
of old Japanese (8th century), beginning witha summary of the 
former : 


I. A syllable was composed of either one vowel (V) or the com- 
bination of consonant and vowel (CV). For example: aq, i, 
u, 6, ka, ki, ku, ki, etc. 


2. Syllables invariably ended in vowels. Although the roots of 
verbs consisted of CVC, there were no syllable- final 
consonants. 


Vowels were monophthongs, and diphthongs were non-existent. 


4. Long and short vowels were not distinguished. 


5. Itis estimated that there were four vowels in the earliest 
stage: /a/, /i/, /u/, and /6/.6 However, in the 8th century 
(the period with earliest extant documents), Japanese had 
eight vowels. This has been brought to light by analyzing 
Chinese characters used in transcribing Japanese sounds.’ 
The frequency of the appearance ofthe eight vowels was as 


follows : = : 
i eee eee 
/i/ 21% le/ 4%, je ve Bak ok 
Juj 15% [i] 2% Ranta 
[6] 20% bole: 4% Mi ma 


syllable but rather in the succeeding or last ones. 1 his could 
suggest that /é/, /e/, /i/ and /o/ did not exist in the earliest 
stage of Japanese but were later sound changes of ai>é, ia>e, 
ui>i, and ua>o. Because the vowels /a/, /i/, /u/ and /6/ were 
most prominent, they have emerged iu the foreground when 
Japanese and Tamil words are compared at their root levels. 


6Susumu Ohno, A Study of Japanese Grammar, |wanami Shoten, Tokyo, 
1978, p. 179. 


7Shinkichi Hashimoto, ‘’Jodai no bunken ni sonsuru tokushu no kan- 
azukai to1ojino goho’’ (The special Usage of Manyogana in the 8th century 
and the Grammar of that Age) Kokugo to Kokubungaku Vol. 8 #9, 1931. 
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ie 


10. 
II. 


Susumu Ohno 


The consonants and their distributions in old Japamese were - 


F- t- S~ k- 
eR! ey A =s- -k- 
oe —d- =2— —8- 

m- n- 
im- a! 

w- y- 

_w- ree ay 


As shown above, the eight consonants /k/, /s/, /t/, /n/, /F/ 
(</*p/), /m/, /y/ and /w/ could stand both inthe initial and 
medial positions of the word. 


/g/, /z/, /d/, /b/ and /r/ were never inthe initial syllable but 
only appeared in the medial one. 


/g/, [z/, /d] and /b/ had a short nasal on-glide prior to the 17th 
century aod were pronounced as ["g], ["z], ["d] and [™b], 
respectively. Although this on-glide has disappeared in 
present-day standard Japanese, its existence was apparently 
noticed by those foreigners who learned Japanese in the 17th 
century, and it is still foundinthe north-eastern dialects of 
the Japanese archipelago. When the problem of intervocalic 
voiceless or voiced pronunciation is discussed, we should keep 
in mind this important point of nasal on-glide. 


There were no consonant clusters, such as ‘spr’, ‘str’ or ‘tr’. 
There existed no retrofiex sound in Japanese, and there were 
no distinctions between non-retroflex and retroflex as in Tamil 
[t/ vs. /t/; /n/ vs. /n/; /t] vs. /r/, /g/; and I) vs. /1/. It can 
be observed that there is only one /r/ in Japanese for Tamil 
It/, /r/, /e/, Af and I). 


I -2° The grammatical system of Japanese can be analysed 
in the following manner. 


It is an agglutinative language, as Tamil is. 
It places adjectives before nouns, as Tamil does. 


It puts adverbs before verbs, as does Tamil. 
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4. It distinguishes three demonstrative pronouns, asis the case 


with Tamil: 

Japanese Tamil 
approximate ko i 
intermediate sé u 
remote ka a 


5. Japanese and Tamil both use postpositions, certain kinds of 
_ particles, and auxiliary verbs. 


6. Japanese verbs do not conjugate in reference to persons, which 
is the only major structural difference between Japaness and 
Tamil. | | 


II. Material for the Study of Surds and Sonants 


_ Before discussing surds and sonants, I would like to briefly 
introduce the three main source materials for their study in the 
Japanese language of the 8th to 17th centuries. Going backwards 
from the present time, the first is a dictionary by Christian priests 
of the 17th century; the second is a dictionary of Chinese characters 
compiled by Buddhists in the 12th century; and the third is a poetry 
anthology written in Chinese characters used as phonetic letters, 
showing the pronunciation of Japanese words of the 8th century. 


Ii-1) Documents Left By Christian Priests of the 17th Century 


Christian priests of the Jesuit sect came to Japan at the turn 
of the 17th century and compiled two varieties of grammar books 
as well asa dictionary containing 32,000 entries. They heard 
Japanese.sounds and employed a somewhat modified Latin alphabet 
to record them. Letters show clearly the surd and sonant in the 
initial consonant of each syllable, and the author has pains-takingly 
provided instructions on how to pronounce each syllable. Through 
his manual and the markings, two important points are immediately 
observable: intervocalic /k/ and /t/ in Japanese were pronounced as 
surds at that time, and there existed nasal on-glide before /g/ and 
jd/. The Christian priest, Rodriguez, wrote, ‘‘They should not be 
pronounced merely as sonants, but one should add a half nasal on- 
glide. However, to pronounce with a full nasal consonant would be 
incorrect.’’® - 


®Joao0 Rodriguez, Arte da Lingoa de Japam, Nagasaki: 1604-1608, p. 172 
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II-2) A 12th Century Dictionary of Chinese Characters 


The dictionary of Chinese characters, Rui jumyogisho was 
compiled by Buddhists in the 12th century and contains 
approximately 21,000 Chinese characters and 35,000 Japanese words. 
Init, ‘‘katakana’’, a syllabary similar to Tamil letters; are used to 
mark Japanese syllables. Originally, ‘“‘katakana’’ expressed both 
the surd and sonant of a syllable, therefore the author put one dot 
for a surd and two dots for a sonant. By this we can recognize 
the surds and sonants of Japanese syllables of the 12th century. 
Because the author generally gave one dot to the intervocalic /k/ and 
/t/, we are aware that they were pronounced as surds, except 
when given two dots. 


In order to mark nasal on-glides, the author placed a 
sign Y onthe right side of ‘‘katakana’’ which corresponded to 
/g/, /z/, }d/ and /b/ of Chinese characters. This is how we know 
about the existence of a 12th century nasal on-glide. 


Even though /g/, /z/, /d/ and /b/ are now pronounced as 
sonants in standard Japanese, they were pronounced with a nasal 
on-glide from the 8th to the 17th century. This is a key point of 
departure for the research contained in this paper. 


II-3) Chinese Characters used as Phonetic Indicators During the 
8th Century 


The third and oldest source for the study of surds and sonants 
is the poetry anthology Man’yéshi, written in Chinese characters 
used to show the Japanexe sounds of that period. A Chinese 
character expresses both the sound and meaning of a given word, 
but in Japan they were employed as phonetic letters showing only 
the sound of a Japanese syllable, and the meaning of the character 
was discarded. A whole array of Chinese characters of this sort 
can be seen inthe 8thcentury. After inquiring into their usage, 
it became clear that the surd and sonant of each Japanese s}llable 
were exemplified with precision in the markings of Chinese chara- 
cters of the 8th century.® In their system the intervocalic stops 
/k/ and /t/ were marked as surds. 


II -4) The above three sources are the extent of what is available 
for the historical study of Japanese surds and sOnants. Using them 
I compared the surd and sonant of each syllable of every word, 


®Susumu Ohno, J0dai kanazukai no kenkyii, lwanami shoten Tokyo : 1953 
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and although there are exceptions,” it is safe to say that changes of 
surd into sonant and vice versa have not occurred in the syllables 
of fundamental Japanese vocabulary over the last 1200 years. 


II-5) The following are examples of initial /k/, medial /k/, /kk/ 
and /g/ in Japanese: 


senna 8th C. 12thC. 17th C. 20th C. 
1. Initial k- (surd) 

‘to bite’ kamu kamu kamu Kamu 
‘to cut” kiru kiru kiru kiru 
‘husked rice’ kuma kuma kuma kuma 
‘hole’ kubo kubo kubo kubo 

2. Intervocalic -k—(surd) 
‘red’ aka aka aka aka 
‘middle’ naka naka naka naka 
‘soft, tender’ niko niko niko niko 
‘to go’ iku iku iku iku 
‘to weep’ naku naku naku naku 
‘solid’ siké siko siko siko 
‘bed’ toko toko toko toko 


3. Geminated -kk- 


There are no definite examples outside of loan-words from 
Chinese. 


4. Intervocalic -g— (with a nasal on-glide before the 17th century) 
8th C, 12th C. 17th C. 20th C, 


‘long’ na" ga na" ga na" ga naga 
‘a plant’ Fa" gi Fa" gi Fa" gi hagi 
‘to row’ ko" gu ko" gu ko" gu kogu 
‘to rum away’ ni" gu ni gu ni gu nigeru 
‘to move’ u" goku u" goku u" goku ugoku 
‘a kind of seaweed’ 6" gt o” g0 o" 0 oga 


10Por example, modern sawagu ‘to make a noise’ and kasigu ‘to cook rice’ 
had sawaku and kasiku as their old forms. 
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Il -6). As seen above, the surd and sonant of syllables in Japanese 
words have not undergone change since the 8th century. With few 
exceptions we can say that in Japanese the surd /k/ occurs not only 
in the initial but also ia the intervocalic position of a word. Gemi- 
nated /kk/ is unknown in old sources, and the sonant Ig/ occurs 
only With a nasal on-glide. | 


II -7). The above should be kept in mind when comparing Japanese 
and Tamil words. Ia addition to drawing from previous investi- 
gations, several new words are added here. To acquaint the reader, 
a table of phonetic correspondences between initial consonants and 
vowels within the roots of words in Tamil and Japanese is 
presented: 


Initial Consonants: Tamil Japanese 
k— k- 
c $— 
t- t— /s- 
i- n— 
n—- n- 
p- i fe ops 
m- m- 
y=2 ey 
VS well (<7 
Vowels within the roots of words: 
. Tamil © Japanese 
a, a a 
hee | i 
u,U u/6 (in some cases) 
e, e i 
0, O a / 6 (in some cases) 


Til. Intervocalic /k/ 


When comparing Tamil with Japanese, intervocalic stops are 
one of the main linguistic areas of focus. In Tamil there are three 
intervocalic stops: /k/, /t/ and /t/. During the course of this paper, 
I propose to compare them one by one with their probable corres” 
ponding counterparts in Japanese, | 


Note: In the following list some words from dialects are quoted 
when their meanings envelop basic, everyday cencerns such 
as the weather, food, landscape, and so forth, 

D. = Dravidian Etymological Dictionary 
T. L. = Tamil Lexicon 
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III-1) Initial Tamil k— (surd) Japanese k- (surd) 


es 


49 
az 


z: 


Note: 


kan ‘joint in bamboo or cane’ (D. 974) 
kan-ame ‘rivet of a fan’ 
kavy-u ‘to seize with the mouth, grasp with 


. kab-uru 


kal 
kKar-a 
kac-atu 
kas—u 
kav-ir 
kaF-eru 
kar 
kar-a 
kal 
kar-a 
kir-i 
kir-u 


. Kuv-avu 


kuF-aFu 


. kul-ai 
. kur-a 


kur-i 


eagerness” 

(D. 1025) 

‘to bite roughly’ 
‘stone’ (D. 1091) 
‘stone’ 


‘dregs’ (D. 916) 


‘dregs, refuse’ 


‘to be capsized’ (D. 1121) 

‘to be capsized, return’ 

‘to be pungent, hot to the taste’ (D. 1227) 
‘pungent’ 
‘foot, relationship, family’ (D. 1238) 
‘relationship, family’ 

‘to tear, cut’ (D. 1316) 

‘to tear, cut’ 

‘to gather, heap up’ (D. 1449) 

‘to add’ 

‘cluster, bunch’ (D. 1504) 

‘plant, bunch’ (dialectal) 

‘pit, hole’ (D. 1511) 


oc eS i ae Se a ae i Re ee ee 


kur-u ‘to bore a hole’ 
. kur-atu ‘small block or clump of wood’ (D. 1528) 
kur-e ‘a small block of wood’ 
. kum-ai ‘to beat or pound in a mortar’ (D.1536) 
. kum-a ‘husked rice for deity’ 
kin ‘bend, curve’ (D. 1605) 
. kun-eru ‘to be crooked’ 
. kum-ir ‘knob, pommel’ (D. 1451) 
. *kob-u>kobu ‘skin tumor’ 
. kum-ari ‘cultivation in hills’ (D. 1448) 
kumari is also found in the Kannada language. The 


Dravidian Etymologicai Dictionary explains that in Kannada 
kumari means, ‘‘a piece of ground in a jungle, where trees 
are cut down and burned, whereafter it is cultivated for 
only one or two years.” 
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J. *k6b-a>koba ‘farmland in hills’ (dialectal) 


Note: koba appears in Japanese with the meaning of ‘‘a farmland 
among hills, where grass and trees are cut dowa and burnt 
after which millet is planted.”’ 

17. T. kul-ir ‘to feel cool’ (D. 1523) 

J. kor-u > koru ‘to be chilled to the bone’ 
18. T. kur-ai ‘to cut, reap’ (D. 1544) 
J. k6ér-u ‘to cut wood’ 
19. T. kum-ai ‘to beat or pound in a mortar’ (D. 1536), 
J. kém-e ‘ordinary husked rice’ 
III -2) Intervocalic Tamil -k- Japanese —k- (surd) 
Il. T. ak-al ‘to spread, depart’ (D. 9) 
J. ak-aru ‘to spread, disperse’ 
2. TT. vak-u ‘to divide’ (D. 4255) 
J. wak-u ‘to divide’ 
3. T. vik-u ‘to be tight, stiff? (D. 4411) 
J. Fik-u ‘to be contracted, have a legcramp’ 
4. T. uk-u ‘to be shed as feathers’ (D. 480) 
J. uk-u ‘to fall off, be shed’ 
5. T. uruk-u ‘to dissolve, melt’ (D. 569) 
J. uruk-asu ‘to steep in water and make soft’ 
6. TT. tuk-ai ‘to pound in a mortar’ (D. 2917) 
J. tuk-u ‘to pound in a mortar’ 
7. TT. puk-ai ‘smoke, steam’ (D. 3483) 
J. Fuk-asu ‘to smoke, steam’ 
8. T. tuk-ir ‘red coral, coral seaweed’ (D. 2686) 
J. tuk-i ‘coral color’ 
9. T. puk-ar ‘panegyric’ (T. L.), ‘eulogy’ (D. 3478) 
J. Fok-u ‘to eulogize, bless’ 
10. T. puk-alvu ‘pride, arrogance’ (D. 3477) 
J. Fok-6ru ‘to be proud’ 
ll. T. rek-ir ‘tender-hearted, to melt as wax’ (D. 2383) 
J, nik-i ‘soft, tender—hearted’ 
12. T. ek-u ‘to go, walk’ (D. 740) 
J. ik-u ‘to go” 
13. T. cek-u ‘solidity, hardness’ (D. 2302) 
J. sik-6 ‘to be solid, secured’ 
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III-3) Geminated (intervocalic) Tamil -kk- 


1. 


T, 


i fe 


nukk-u 


nuk-—a 


BP Ss, Susumu Ohno 
Japanese —k-— 

(non-geminated, 
surd) 


‘to break in pieces, to grind. powder’ 


(D. 3089) 
‘rice bran’ 


III-4) Nasal plosive Tamil -ik-— Japanese —-g- (with nasal on-glide) 


rc 


eS ee ee i i i | 


| 


. ankal-ay 
. agar-asi 


karank-u 


. Karag-u 


vank—-u 


. Wag-o 


. vank-u 


wag-u 


nink-u 


. hig-u 


urank-u 
urag—u 


. munk-u 


*mOg-uru > 
moguru 


. Onk-u 
. agu 


. ponk-al 


. Fog-ara 


. Fog-a 


‘to grieve, sorrow’ (D. 33) 
‘to be grief—stricken, sorrowful’ 
‘to whirl’ (D. 1168) 

‘to tie round’ 

‘orifice’ (D. 4262) 

‘abyss’ (dialectai) 

‘to bend’ (D. 4371) 

‘to bend’ 

‘to leave, separate’ (D. 3052) 
‘to run away’ 

‘to sleep’ (D. 606) 

‘to sleep, feel drowsy’ 


‘to plunge’ (D. 4096) 


‘to immerse’ 


‘to lift up’ (D. 870) 
‘to lift up’ 


‘a preparation of boiled rice seasoned with 
salt, pepper currin seeds and ghee; Solar 
festival when the sun enters Capricorn 
and takes a noithward ceurse, being the 
first day of the month Tai, when ponkal 
is prepared as an offering’ (T. L.) 


‘prosperity, abundance; shout in the 
harvest festival on the 15th of January’ 
(dialectal) 


‘prosperity, abundance, shout in the 
harvest festival on the 15th of January’ 
(dialectal) 
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IlI-5 The above lists of corresponding words seem to suggest the 
suggest the following phonetic correspondences between Tamil and 
Japanese: 


Tamil Japanese 
Initial k- [kj k- [k] 
Intervocalic = -k-— [k] 
Geminated ~kk- [kk] -k— [k] 
Nasal plosive —nak- [ng] =—e—  ["g] 


III -6) Oddly enough, there are no exceptions to these phonetic 
correspondences. The first one shows that initial /k/ was always a 
surd in Japanese. The second (Tam. -k- — Jap. -k-) is of special 
importance in that, in Tamil, both initial and intervocalic /k/ are 
written with the same letter, though the former is pronounced as 
[k], and the latter as [g]. It now seems to be quite clear that 
Japanese intervocalic [k] corresponds to intervocalic [g] in Tamil. 


It can be recalled that intervocalic /k/in Japanese has been 
asurd from the earliest period. There is no reason to suppose 
that surd [k] in the inter-vocalic position was derived from [g]. It 
might not be off the mark to suppose that intervocalic /k/ in 
Japanese was a surdin Proto-Japanese. This has significance in 
the study of intervocalic stops in Tamil, as intervocalic /k/ in Tamil 
was possibly a surd in Proto-Dravidian. The intervocalic /k/ may 
have undergone a change from [k] to [g], although exactly when this 
happened isa matter of coojecture. In other words, at the time 
when the Tamil alphabet was invented, the letter /k/ used in the 
intervocalic position may have manifested a surd consonant. I will 
return to this point later. (V—14) 


The third apparent correspondence (Tam. -kk-— Jap. -k-) 
shows that geminated /kk/ in Tamil corresponds to non-geminated 
/k/ in Japanese. This canbe attributed to the general lack of 
gemination in the phonetic system of Proteo—Japanese, where there 
were no initial consonant clusters, and Syllables always ended in 
vowels. Therefore, geminate consonants were unable to emerge in 
Proto-Japanese. Nevertheless, Japanese now does have geminated 
consonants in its phonetic system. The generally accepted view is 


that they entered the language through the wholesale borrowing of 
Chinese words after the 7th century. 


Originaily, Chinese words had numerous final consonantss 
such as -p, -t, -k, -m, -n and —ng, and when two Chinese word 
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combined to form a compound, there occurred a phonetically 
geminate consonant. A few examples are: 


pat-—tat ‘development’ 
gak-—kau ‘school building’ 
kon-nit — ‘today’ 


Because Chinese words were brought into Japanese in such 
abundance, the people gradually learned how to pronounce 
geminated consonants, and by this means gemination established 
itself in the Japanese phonetic system. The lack of geminate 
consonants in Proto—-Japanese may be the reason why —kk-— in Tamil 
corresponds to —k— in Japanese. 


The fourth apparent correspondence (Tam. -nk- Jap. -g-) 
indicates that a nasal plus plosive in Tamil corresponds to a sonant 
in Japanese. Not only with -ik-, but also in the case of -nt-, —nt- 
and -mp-, a nasal p osive in the Tamil phonetic system corresponds 
to sonant consonant in Japanese. As sonants in Japaneses hada 
nasal on-glide, the following hypothetical phonetic relationships can 
be posited: 


Tamil Japanese 
~aik- -s- [8] 
—yt - -d- [sd] 
ant'> -d- ["d] 
-mp- =o ate | 


The above is vitally important in comparing the Tamil phonetic 
system with that ofiJapanese. Later several examples of corres- 
pondences with these consonants will be cited. 


IlI-7) I have been following the assumption that inter-vocalic 
voiceless /k/ in Tamil shifted from [k] to [g]. In Japanese, shifting 
from intervocalic [k] into voiced [g] occurs in northeastern dialects, 
which are especially well-known for their characteristic pronunci- 
ation of some voiced stop consonants. The following table compares 
relevant consonants of these dialects with those of Tamil and 
Japanese: 


Tamil Jap. (standard) Jap. (dialects) 


l. initial [k] [k] [k] 
2. medial [zg] [k] [g] 
3. medial [kk]  [k] [g] 
4. medial [ng] lg] (earlier [>g]) [gl] 
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In this respect certain Japanese dialects are more similar to 
Tamil than they are to standard Japanese, because intervocalic 
medial [g] in Tamil corresponds to [g] in those Japanese dialects. 
However, [kk] in Tamil should have been [k] or [kk] in these 
dialects, but in actuality it appears as [g]. 

In my opinion, the surd [k] of standard Japanese changed into 
the sonant [g]iathese dialects only after standard Japanese had 
been established. 

Intervocalic voiceless stop [k] of Tamil, in much the same 

fashion, possibly underwent a shift in some stage of its history to 
[g] (or [x], [Y¥] in some dialects). 
1V-Intervocalic /t/ and /t/ 
IV-1) In Tamil, the letter that expresses /t/ is used both in the 
initial and medial positions. In the former it denotes a surd [t], 
but in the latter a sonant [d]. The letter for /t/ in Tamil is used 
only in the medial position and denotes a sonant [d]. 


I have already shown that intervocalic /k/ in Japanese was a 
surd [k] and not [g], and that the sonant /g/ had a nasal on-glide. 
In the same manner as previously discussed concerning -k-, inter- 
vocalic /t/ in Japanese was also a surd over the last 1200 years. 


Below is a table of intervocalic /t/ and /d/ as they occur in 
Japanese syllables : 


Proto-Jap. Sth ©, 12th C. T7teo=) 20th C. 


Initial and oe ta ta ta ta 

Medial ti ti ti tfi tfi 
*tu tu tsu tsu tsu 
a te te te te 
*t6 to to to to 

Medial only *nda nuda uda nda da 
*ndi ndi ndi ndzi dzi 
*adu ndu odu ndzu dzu 
— nde nde ude de 
*ndo nd6 ndo ndo do 


Some differences between /k/ and /t/ can be noted in the above 
table. Although no alterations have occurred in the pronunciation 
of /k/, affrications have developed in the case of /t/. They are 
ti >tfi, tu>tsu, di>d3iand du>dzu. I will return to this point 
later, but here I would like to give some examples of apparent 
correspondences containing /t/: 
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IV-2) Initial Tamil t- Japanese t-, s— 


1, 


10. 


Li. 


J2. 


£3: 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


ea 


SSeFe Few eA es ee RAP ee ee A 


. tamp-al 
. ta’"b-o 


. tar-al 


tar-u 
tat-u 
tat—u 
tat-i 

tat—u 
tar-i 

tar-—u 


= 'ar—-U 


tab-u 
tar 
tar—u 


. tant-ai 


tad-a 


. tunt-am 


tud—a 
tupp-al 


. tuF-a 


. tuk-ir 


tuk—i 
tur-a 
tur—anuku 
tuk-ai 
tuk—u 


. tuv-al 


tub-asa 
tump-i 


‘muddy ricefield by riverside’ (D. 2511) 
‘muddy ricefield’ 

‘to flourish’ (D. 2545) 

‘to flourish’ 

‘to hinder, stop, prohibit’ (D. 2460) 

‘to forbid, prohibit’ | 

‘to hew down, cut off’ (D. 2458) ; 

‘to cut off, break off’ | 
‘vessel with a wide mouth’ (D. 2600) 
‘cask, barrel’ oS 
‘to fly’ (D. 2596) 


‘to fly’ 

‘to droop, fall low’ (D. 2597)... 

‘ ’ i ha aya 

to hang down, droop fo.Q° FS TaN 
af we Cen, errs *, 


‘father’ (D. 2494) fe 
‘father’ (dialectal) 
‘fragment’ (D. 2712) 
‘to cut into fragments’ aoe ola 
‘saliva’ (D. 2725) i 
‘saliva’ 

‘red coral, coral seaweed’ (D. 2686) 

‘coral color’ ; 

‘to bore’ (D. 2743) 

‘to bore, pierce through’ 

‘to pound in a mortar’ (D. 2917) 

‘to pound in a mortar’ 

‘feather’ (D. 2790) 

‘wings of a bird’ 

‘dragonfly’ 


*t6 "b-au >tombo ‘dragonfly’ 


tiv—u 
tob-u 


tel-i 


‘to sprinkle’ (D. 2791) 
‘to fly, soar, scatter’ 


‘to strew, scatter’ (D. 2827) 
‘to strew, fall’ 
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‘arm, shoulder’ (D. 2940) 

‘arm, hand’ 

Tamil t-, Japanese s— 

‘to be numbed as alimb; stiffness from 
cold’ (D. 2647) 

‘to be numb with cold’ 

‘to know’ (D. 2815) 

‘to know’ 

‘to become white, to be bright’ (D. 2825) 
‘white’ 

‘to fade, wither’ (D. 2845) 

‘to wither’ 


IV-3) a) Intervocalic Tamil -t- Japanese -t-, —s— (surd) 


1. T. put-ai 
J. Fut-a 
2. T. mat-il 
J. mat-i 
3. T. mat-i 
J. *mot-i 
4. T. pot-u 
J. *pét-o> Foto 
5. T. ut-ir 
J. 6t-u 
6. T. ut-u 
J. ut—u 
7. TT. kat-ir 
J. kas-ira 
IV-4) 
1. T. cétt-u 
J. sit-a 
2. TT. kott-ai 
J. kat-awi 
3. T. mutt—u 
J. mut-ya 
4. T. pott-u 
J. Fot-u 
5. T. utt-u 
J. ut—u 


‘to cover’ (D. 3686) 

‘cover’ 

‘a wall around a fort’ (D. 3840) 
‘town, city” 

‘full moon’ (D. 3839) 

‘full moon’ (a/6 is an alternative) 
‘time, opportunity’ (D. 3724) 
‘lapse of time’ 

‘to drop off’ (D. 526) 

‘to drop off’ 


‘to blow, breathe upon to allay pain’ 


(D. 638) 
‘to breathe’ 


‘ear of grain, spear of grass’ (D. 1002) 
“spear of grass, hair of head’ 


a) Tamil geminated -tt~ Japanese -t- (surd) 


‘red’ (D. 1607) 

‘red’ 

‘scab, scale’ (D. 1743) 

‘leprosy, ignorance’ 

‘pock of smallpox’ (D. 4064) 
‘smallpox’ 

‘male of animals, birds’ (D. 3747) 
‘male bird’ 

‘to discard’ (D. 536) 

‘to throw away’ 


a 
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IV-5) Nasal plosive Tamil -nt- Japanese —d- 
1. T. tant-ai ‘father’ (D. 2494) 
J. tad-a ‘father’ (dialectal) 


IV-6) After studying these examples we can establish the following 
probable phonetic correspondences ; 


Tamil Japanese 
Initial t- t- / s- 
Intervocalic —t- —t- / -s- 
Geminated —tt- —t- 
Nasalplosive —nt- -d- [=d] 


Regarding initial /t/, one can observe the phonetic corres- 
pondence of t- in Tamil to t- in Japanese. However, t- in Tamil 
corresponds in some cases to s— in Japanese. Below are the 
number of examples of syllabic correspondences : 


Tamil Japanese Number of Examples 
Initial ta, ta ta 10 
™ tu, tu tu 6 
c tu, tt 10) 2 
ate to ta 1 
- ti ti I 
es te, te Si 3 
- ti Si 1 


From the above list one notices that the consonant /s/ occurs 
only in the syllable siin Japanese. We have already seen that in 
Japanese ti and tu became affricates ti and tsu respectively. The 
process of this split may have been: 


Tamil Proto-Japanese 8thC. 12thC. 17thC. 20thC. 
*ti — (a) ti ti tli tli 

—>*tis { 
*te— (b) *tfi fi fi fi 

In Proto—Japanese *ti was divided into ti and tfi. In the case 
of (a), *ti remained as ¢i through the 12th century and then it 
changed into an affricate t{7. In the case of (b), affricated *tfi was 


afterwards spirantized to fi. Both of these affrications occurred 
not only in the initial position but in the medial one as well. 


IV-7) Whereas intervocalic /t/ in Tamil isa sonant, it clearly 
corresponds to surd /t/ in Japanese. One exception is Tamil /t/ 
corresponding to /s/ in Japanese. Because the syllable containing 
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/s/ is si, it is reasonable to suppose that affrication occurred in the 
medial in a similar way to its development in the initial position, 
for which we have already accounted. 

IV-8) Geminated /tt/ in Tamil corresponds to the non-geminated /t/ 
in Japanese. Being that there were no geminated consonants in 
Japanese, Tamil /tt/ should naturally correspond to Japanese /t/. 


IV-9) Correspondences regarding /t/ are shown below: 


a) Intervocalic retroflex Tamil -t- Japanese -t-, —s— (surd) 


]. T. mat-am ‘ignorance, simplicity’ (D. 3798) 
J. mat-a ‘ignorance, simplicity’ 
2, T. pat-ukar ‘agricultural tract’ (D. 3192) 
J. Fat-aké ‘agricultural tract’ 
3. T. mat-u ‘cause to eat or drink, feed’ (D. 3807) 
T. mat-ai ‘oblation of food for a deity’ (T. L.) 
J. mat-uru ‘cause to eat or drink as offering to a god 
4. T. mat-u ‘to unite, join’ (D. 3808) 
J. mat-uru ‘to unite, join’ 
3. T. af-u ‘the middle’ (Malayalam language, 
‘inside’) (D.633) 
J. ut-w ‘inside, the interior’ 
6. T. acat-u ‘stupidity’ (D. 40) 
J. asat-o ‘foolish’ 
7. T. put-ai ‘bulkiness, protruberance’ (D, 3494) 
J. Fut-o ‘bulky, plump’ 
8. T. it-ai ‘interval, gap’ (D. 380) 
J. it-o ‘interval, gap’ 
9. T. mit-u ‘root, cause, origin’ (D.4133) 
J. mét-6 origin, root’ 
10. T. kat-avu ‘he-buffalo’ (D. 943) 
J. *két-oFi>kotoFi ‘strong buffalo, young buffalo’ 
(a/o alternative) 
li. <T\) @fH ‘to beat, strike’ (D. 67) 
J. at-u ‘to hit, strike’ 
}2. FT. mee ‘to hew down’ (D. 2458) 
J. tat-—u ‘to cut off, break off’ 
13. T. tat-u ‘to prohibit, to hinder’ (D. 2460) 
J. tat-u ‘to prohibit, to forbid’ 
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Tamil -t- Japanese -s— 


14. T. at-i ‘foot’ (D. 63) 
J. as-i ‘foot’ 
15. T. pat-i ‘step, stirrup’ (D. 3188) 
J. Fas-i ‘stairs’ 
16. T. pit-i ‘to grasp, catch, seize, capture’ (D. 3412) 
J. Fis-i ‘firmly, tightly, fast’ 
17.. Thais ‘fermented gruel’ (D. 1204) 
J. kas-u ‘fermented grain’ 
18. T. ujf—u ‘to put on as clothes’ (D. 502) 
J. 6s—uFi ‘garment’ 
19. T. mut-i ‘to tie, make into a knot’ (D. 4030) 
J. mus-—ubu ‘to make a knot’ 
20. T. a@t-u ‘to play, dance, move’ (D. 290) 
J. as—obu ‘to play, act ina play’ 
IV-10) a) Geminated Tamil -tt- Japanese -t- 
1. T. kott-am ‘small ola basket’ (D. 1715) 
J. kat-ama ‘basket made of bamboo’ 
2. T.lpesea ‘female of animals, birds and human’ 
J. *Fit-a>bita ‘woman (vulgarism)’ 
3. T. pett-i ‘chest, box’ (D. 3600) 
J. Fit-u ‘chest’ 
4. T. patt-i ‘lawless, unbridled person, prostitute’ 
(D. 3200) 
J. Fat-i ‘prostitute, unrestrained person’ 
5. T. att-u ‘to stick, paste’ (D. 86) 
J. at-u ‘to patch up’ 
6. T. kott-u ‘to beat, pound as paddy’ (D. 1717) 
J. kat-u ‘to pound in a mortar’ 
b) Tamil -tt- Japanese -s— 
7. TT. catt-i ‘earthen vessel’ (D. 1901) 
J. sas-i ‘earthen pan’ (also sasu) 
8. T. matt-u ‘measure’ (D. 3811) 
J. mas—u ‘a dry or liquid measure’ 
9. T. kutt-u ‘secret’ (D. 1393) 
J. *kés-6>koso ‘secret’ 
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10. T. katt-i ‘boil’ (D. 962) 
J. kas-a ‘boil’ 
c) Tamil -tt- Japanese —d- (sonant) 
lL. T. patt-ai ‘dapple, painted stripe’ (D. 3206) 
J. Fad-ara ‘dapple, mottled’ 
202 le patt—ai ‘bark of tree’ (D. 3205) 
J. Fad-a ‘skin of animal or plant’ 
3. T. catt-am ‘rule, order, regulation’ (D. 1899) 
J. sad-amu ‘to regulate official or holy affairs’ 


IV-11) a) Nasal plosive Tamil —nt- Japanese -d— (older ["d] } 


1. T. tunt-am ‘fragment’ (D. 2712) 
J. tud-a ‘to be cut in fragments’ 
2. T. cent-u ‘hall (D.:2275) 
J. sid-a ‘anything shaped like a ball, acorn, 
periwinkle, etc. 
3. T. vant-u ‘low, mean conduct’ (D. 3223) 
J. Fad-i ‘shame’ 
a). -an{-ati ‘ridge of a field’ (D. 102) 
J. ad-ei ‘ridge of a field’ (dialectal) 


IV-12) After studying these examples we can propose the following 
phonetic correspondences: 


Tamil Japanese 
Intervocalic -t- -t- [=s— 
Geminated -tt- +t 2 
Nasal plosive —nt- -ng— 


Intervocalic /t/ in Tamil is a sonant, but it corresponds to the 
surds /t/ and //s/ in Japanese. The consonant /s} appears in the 
syllables si and su, which probably resulted from affrication in 
prehistoric times as charted below: 


Tamil Proto-Japanese 8thC. i2thc. 17thc. 20th C 


a) ti ti 
—b) *tfi fi fi fi 
Cc) tu tu 

tu Peay tsu tsu 


ee _— 
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A model of phonological change proceeding from plosive to 
affricate and finally to sibilant is observable in the above table. 


Nasal plosive /nt/ and /nt/ in Tamil correspond to /"d/ in 
Japanese. Only one example of /nt/ was found and that is a dialectal 
usage.*? 


Intervocalic /t/ and /t/ in Tamil are now the sonants [d] and 
[d], and these two intervocalic consonants correspond to the surds 
/t/ and /s/ in Japanese. J will return to this issue after probing 
intervocalic /p/ in Tamil. (V-14) 


V. Intervocalic /p/ 


V-1) It is generally recognized that there is no intervocalic —p-— in 
Tamil. For instance, in the table of phonetic correspondences in 
Dravidian Etymological Dictionary we find *p-, *pp and “mp but 
not *-p-. However, Meenakshisundaran wrote, ‘‘A form like the 
root tapu ‘kill’ in Tamil will probably require a Proto—Dravidian 
medial —p-.’’}8 


Kamil Zvelebil favors this opinion and adds, ‘‘Probably we 
should modify the statement so that in PDr itself, medial *-p- 
(that is a voiced stop [b] ) had become *-v— in most cases quite 
early.”’"** He presents the forms of words found in the Brahmi 
Hybrid Tamil cave-inscriptions as evidence to support his point 
of view. Hereupon I will investigate this matter on the basis of 
materials found in Jananese. 


First of all, /*p/ in Proto-Japanese is now pronounced as 
[hb] ia the initial position of a word, but it was a bilabial [F] before 


Two exceptions in old, non-dialectal words of classical poems and 

documents are found in which the intervocalic /t/ in Tamil corresponds to the 
sonant /d/in Japanes. The examples are Tam. kata ‘gate’, Jap. kado ‘gate’ 
and Tam. katam ‘lewd’, Jap. kadamu ‘lewd.’ At present it is not clear,why the 
sonant /d/ corresponds to intervocalic -t- in Tamil, but more exceptions like 
this also occur in the case of -tt- in Tamil. 
Geminated /tt/ in Tamil corresponds to /t/, /s/ and /d/ in Japanese. Here the 
consonant /s/ not only appears in the syllables si and su but also in 56 and sa, 
The reason is unclear, but it might have something to do with geminated and 
retroflex pronunciation of consonants. Because Proto-Japanese had neither 
retroflexes nor gemination, it seems that Tamil’s geminated retroflex /tt/ of 
Tamil corresponds in an unaccountable way. 


!2The example is Tam. fantai ‘father’ Jap. tanda ‘father’. 
18ST. P, Meenakshisundaran, A History of Tamil Language, p. 19. 
Kamil Zvelebil, op. cit., p. 89. 
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17th century. Japanese linguists agree that /h/ (earlier [F/) is 
still pronounced as [p] on some southwestern islands of the 
Japanese archipelago. Therefore, it is generally accepted that 
changes from *p>F>h have occurred. 


In the initial position, bilabial /F/ existed from at least the 
earliest literary period until the 17th century. However, in the 
medial position, /F/ changed drastically, and those changes 
through the ages are precisely documented in the study of 
**katakana”’ usage below: 


Proto-Japanese 8thC. 12thC. 17thC. 20thC. 


initial *p- F- F- F- h- 
medial —*pa- -Fa- —wa- —wa- —-wa- 
—*pi- ~Fi- -wi- -i- -I- 
—*pu- —Fu- —u- —u- -u- 
—he- —we- -ye— -¢e— 
—*po- —Fo- —wo- —u0- —O- 


During the earliest literary period /F/ was a surd not only 
in the initial but also in the intervocalic position. Below are some 
examples of —F-: 


aFa ‘millet’ 
aFare ‘sorrow 
kuFaFu ‘to add’ 
kaFeru ‘to capsize’ 
kaFo ‘face’ 


With this in mind, let’s take a look at the correspondences between 
Tamil and Japanese concerning /p/ : 


V -2) Initial Tamil p- Japanese *p-> F-> h- 
1. T. pat-i ‘step, stirrup’ (D. 3188) 
J. Fas-i ‘stairs’ 
2. T. pat-ukar ‘agricultural tract, ricefield’ (D. 3192) 
J. Fat-aké ‘agricultural tract? 
3... T. . patt-i ‘unbridled person, prostitute’ (D. 3200) 
J. *Fat-i ‘unrestrained girl, prostitute’ ; 
4. T. patt-ai ‘dappled, piebald’ (D. 3206) 
J. Fad-ara ‘dappled’ 
5. T. patt-ai ‘bark of tree’ (D. 3205) 
J. 


Fad-a ‘skin of animals or tree’ 
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6. 


23: 


24. 


ig 


See end seeded et es eee Asa esse 


Rae eS ea SM 


par-a 


Far-a 
par-i 


. *Far-asu> barasu 


pal 
Fa 


par-i 
Far-u 


parr-u 


. Far-u 


pamp-u 
Fab-u 


Pat 


. F6r-6bu > Forobu 


pic-ai 
Fis-igu 
pit-i 
Fis-i 
pin-ai 
Fin-eru 
puk-ai 
Fuk-asu 
pu 

FO 


. puk-ar 


Foék-u 


. purr-u 


For-6 


papeti-i 
Po RiE-u 


per-ukku 
Fir-OFu 
pot-u 
Fot-o 
pott-—u 
Fot-u 


. por-ai 


For-a 
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‘to spread, be broad asa plane surface’ 
(D. 3255) 

‘open field, broad field’ 

‘to separate, break off’ (D. 3267) 

‘to break to pieces’ 

‘tooth’ (D. 3288) 

‘tooth’ 

‘to pluck, weed, crop, eradicate’ (D. 3317) 

‘to pluck, weed, crop’ 

‘to adhere, to stick, seize’ (D. 3320) 

‘to adhere to, touch’ 

‘snake’ (D. 3361) 

‘snake’ 

‘to go to ruin, be laid waste’ (D. 3381) 

‘to go to ruin’ (a/6 alternative) 

‘to squeeze between the palms’ (D. 3404) 

‘to squeeze firmly, crush’ 

‘to grasp, seize’ (D. 3412) 

‘firmly, tightly, fast’ 

‘to entwine’ (D. 3423) 

‘to twist, twirl’ 

‘to smoke, vapor’ (D. 3483) 

‘to smoke, steam’ 

‘flower, flourishing condition’ (D. 3564) 

‘ear of wheat, barley or rice plant’ 

‘panegyric’ (T. L.) ‘eulogy’ (D. 3478) 

‘eulogize’ 

‘anything scurvy, scrofulous or cancerous’ 

(D. 3557) 

‘eruption, rash’ 

‘chest, box’ (D. 3600) 

‘chest’ 

‘to gather, pick up’ (D. 3623) 

‘to pick up’ 

‘time, Opportunity’ 

‘lapse of time’ 

‘male of animals or birds’ (D. 3747) 

‘male bird’ 

‘hole, hellow in a tree’ (D. 3765) 

‘cave, cavity, cavern’ 


(D. 3724) 
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V-3) Geminated Tamil 
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_pp- Japanese -F-<-*p- 


1, T. capp-ai ‘that which is insipid or tasteless’ 
(D. 1929) 
J. saF-asu ‘to make insipid, to remove astringency 
2. T. cupp-u ‘to suck’ (D. 2154) 
J. suF-u ‘to suck’ 
3. T. appa ‘to become big as a seed, puff up’ 
(D. 573) 
J. 6F-u ‘to become big, grow up’ 
4. T. opp-u ‘to agree, accede to” (D. 781) 
J. aF-u ‘to fit, suit, agree, accord’ 
5. T. Opp-u ‘to drive away’ (D. 2351) 
J. 6OF-u ‘to drive away’ 
6. T. tupp-al ‘saliva’ (D. 2725) 
J. tuF-a > tuba ‘saliva’ 
V -4) a) Tamil nasal plosive -mp- Japanese -b- [™b] 
1. T. kamp-u ‘stalk, handle’ (D. 1216) 
J. kab-i ‘stalk, hilt of a sword’ 
2.. T. pamp-s ‘snake’ (D. 3361) 
J. Fab-u ‘snake’ 
3. T. camp-u ‘to wither, droop, shrink, perish’ 
(D. 2025) 
J. sab-u ‘to droop, become desolate’ 
4. T. pamp-al ‘expanse, spaciousness’ (D. 3255) 
J. Fab-a ‘width, breadth’ 
5. T. kump-i ‘to become charred, as food when boiled 
with insufficient water’ (D. 1460) 
J. kéb-i > Kobi ‘scorched rice’ 
6. FT. tampa ‘dragonfly’ (D. 2731) 
J. t6b-au > tombo ‘dragonfly’ 
7. Tl tepae ‘to fade, wither’ (D. 2845) 
J. sib-omu ‘to wither, be shrivelled’ 
b) Tamil -mp- Japanese -—m- 
1. T. ampal-i ‘porridge, esp. of ragi’ (D. 146) 
J. amar-i ‘porridge’ 
2. FT. namp-u ‘to long for, confide in’ (D. 2975) 
J. nam-u ‘to long for’ 
3. T. tmpar ‘here, this world’ (D. 351) 
J. ima ‘now’ 
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4. T. kump-i ‘mud, mire’ (D. 1456) 
J. k&m-i> gomi ‘mire, mud in a river’ 

5S. T. kiimp-u ‘to close, shut’ (D. 1574) 
J. kom-u ‘to close, shut’ 


V-5) From these examples the following phonetic correspondences, 
between Tamil and Japanese can be proposed: 


Tamil Japanese 


Initial p- F—(<*p) 
Geminated —pp- —F- (<*p) 
Nasal plosive -mp- { Wa 2! 


. The initial /p/ in Tamil corresponds to /F/ in Japanese of the 
earliest literary period, and therefore it is noted here as /F/ (</*p/). 


Geminated /pp/ corresponds to /F/ (</*p/) in Japanese, as 
no gemination existed in the Japanese phonetic system (see III-6). 


Tamil -mp- appears to correspond to -b- [™b] and —m- in 
Japanese. -b-[™b] and -m- are often inter-changeable alternants 
as in these Japanese words: 


amu/abu ‘horsefly’ 
tumaFiraka/tubaFiraka ‘precise’ 
nameraka|naberaka ‘smooth’ 
tumetasi/tubetasi ‘cool, chilly’ 
amu]abu ‘to bathe’ 
namu|nabu ‘to stand in a line’ 


By these examples, we realize how both -b- [™b] and -m- 
could correspond to —mp-1n Tamil. 


V-6) Asalready mentioned, Meenakshisundaran has discussed about 
the word ‘tapu’ in Tamil. In Japanese we can indeed discover a 
word seeming to correspond to Tamil ‘tapu’ and below are its 
forms in the 8th century (the earliest literary age) : 


taFu-ru (intr. v.) ‘to die, to be ruined, to fall down.’ 


taFu-—su (tr. v.) ‘to kill, to destroy, defeat, overthrow, 
to make fall down.’ (‘ru’ is a suffix denot- 
ing intransitive verbs, ‘su’ is a suffix 
denoting transive verbs) 
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These verbs were used in such contexts as: 


‘Gyiba chimata ni taFuru. = Cows and 
horses died on the street.’ 

‘Heishi taFure sorainu. = The government 
of Heishi was ruined.’ 

‘Taiboku kaze ni taFurenu. = A big tree 
was blown down by the strong wind.’ 
‘kemono wo taFusu = to kill a beast’ 
‘kataki wo taFusu = to defeat the enemy’ 
‘kokka wo taFusu = to overthrow the 
government’ 


taFu-ru (intr. v.) 


taFu-su (tr. V.) 


The surd consonant /F/ occupies the intervocalic position in 
‘taFuru’ and ‘taFusu’, and from this example we can postulate that 
Japanese —F-— corresponds to Tamil —p-. 

But intervocalic /F/ in Japanese generally corresponds to 
intervocalic /v/ in Tamil. Therefore, it is appropriate to investigate 
apparent correspondences regarding /v/ in the two languages: 


V-7) Initial a) Tamil v- Japanese w- 


1. T. vak-u ‘to divide’ (D. 4255) 
J. wak-u ‘to divide’ 
2. T. vank-u ‘orifice’ (D. 4262) 
J. wag-o ‘cave, abyss’ 
3. T. var-u ‘error, sin, ill-repute’ (D. 4336) 
J. war-u ‘bad, evil, immoral’ 
4. T. var-al ‘dried twig, dried fruit’ (D, 4355) 
J. war-a ‘dried straw of riceplant’ 
5. T. vank-u ‘to bend’ (D. 4371) 
J. wag-u ‘to bend’ 
6.- T. val ‘tail’ (D. 4394) 
J. wo ‘tail’ 
7. T. vela-vela ‘to quake; tremble, as one’s limb’ (D. 4451) 
J. wer-awera ‘shaking the body, being drunk ( adverbial)’ 
b) Tamil v- Japanese F- 
I. T. vant-u ‘low, mean conduct’ (D. 3223) 
J. Fad-i ‘shame’ 
2. T. val-ai ‘small beam, (D. 4344) 
J. Far-i ‘beam of a house’ 
a. keep ‘to flourish’ (D. 4383) 
J. Fay-aru ‘to flourish, thrive’ 
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V-8) Intervocalic a) Tamil -v- 


1. 


T. vay 

J. Fa 

T. vik-u 
J. Fik-u 
T. vil 

J. F.r-aku 
T. vil-avu 
A ae 

T. tav-u 
J. tab-u 
T. nav-u 
J. *nab-u>namu 
T. mayv-u 
J. mab-usu 
T. kiv-al 
J. kub-o 
T. tav-al 
J. tub-asa 
T. tuv-u 
J. tob-u 
T. aval-am 
J. aFar-e 
T. av-ai 
J. af-a 
T. kav-ir 
J. kak-eru 
T. kav-ul 
J. kaF-o 
T. kat-avu 
J. k6t-6Fi 


b) Tamil -v- 
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‘edge, as of a knife’ (D. 4385) 
‘edge of a blade’ 

‘to be stiff, tight’ (D. 4411) 

‘to be stiff, to have a leg cramp’ 


‘to open out; to unfold as a blossom’ 
(D. 4459) 
‘to open, unfold’ 
‘cleft, crack’ (D. 4459) 
‘crack, fissure’ 


Japanese —b- 


‘to fly’ (D. 2596) 


‘to fly’ 

‘tongue; to thrust out the tongue and 
move it sideways’ (D. 3009) 

‘to lick, lap’ 

‘powder, dust’ ‘D. 3921) 

‘to cover with powder, to smear with 
powder or dust’ 


‘hollow’ (D_ 1590) 
‘hollow’ 
‘feather’ (D. 2790) 
‘wing’ 


‘to scatter, sprinkle’ (D. 2791) 
‘to soar, fly, scatter’ 
Japanese —F- 
‘suffering, pain, sorrowing, anxiety’ 

(D. 225) 
‘sorrow, pity, sadness at impermanence; 
exclamation expressing them’ 
‘to pound in a mortar, crush’ (D. 1976) 
‘millet, that which is pounded in a mortar’ 
‘to capsize’ (D. 1121) 
‘to capsize, return’ 
‘cheek’ (D. 1124) 
‘face’ 


‘he-buffalo’ (D. 943) 
‘strong buffalo, young buffalo’ (a/6 
alternative) 
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6. T. kuvav-u ‘to be piled up, heap up, gather’ (D. 1449) 
J. kuFaF-u ‘to add, add up, increase’ 


c) Tamil-v- Japanese —-w- 


1. T. avur-i ‘indigo plant’ (D. 228) 
J. *aw6é ‘indigo color’ 
2. TT. avir-i ‘indigo plant’ (D. 228) 
J. awi ‘indigo plant’ 
V-9) Geminated a) Tamil —vv- Japanese —b~- 
1. T. kavy-u ‘to seize With the mouth; n. bite, seizing 
by the mouth (as dog)’ (D. 1025) 
J. kab-uru ‘to bite eagerly’ 
2. T. avv-ai ‘mother’ (D. 232) 
J. ab-a ‘mother’ (dialectal) 


b) Tamil -vv— Japanese —F- 


1. T. vavy-u ‘to snatch, carry off’ (D. 4329) 
J. *FaF-u>baFu ‘to snatch, carry off’ 


V-10) According to these examples we can propose the following 


correspondences: 
Tamil Japanese 
—(a) w- 
I. Initial | ke 
—(b) F- 
—(a) -b- 
2. Intervocalie -v-< —(b) -F- 
—(c) -w- (exceptional) 
(a) —-b-— 
3. Geminated —VV- 
—(b) —F- 


V-11) In order to make clear the probability of these corres- 
pondences, first the value of /v/ must be examined. Zvelebil wrote, 
‘The development and alternations of v- (i.e. v>b, v/m, v/p, etc.) 
and the fact thatin many Dr. languages v has rather bilabial than 
labio-dental value seems to indicate the possibility that Proto- 
Dravidian *v might have had originally a bilabial character”, We 
can accept his view that /v/ in Proto-Dravidian was bilabial, In 


'5Zvelebil, ibid , p. 157. 
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Japanese /w/ and /F/ (</*p/) were also bilabial as previously 
mentioned. And in the phonetic system in Japanese, surds /k/, /t/ 
and /F/ (</*p/) could stand in the initial position of words. But 
soOnant consonants /g/ ["g], /d/ ["d] end /b/ [™b] did not occupy the 
initial position. Therefore Tamil bilabial, sonant consonant v— 
(might have been phonetically [b]) in the initial position might 
correspond to bilabial w- or surd F- in Japanese. Thus number 
one on the above chart is quite understandable. 


V-12) From number two we can see that intervocalic —v— ([b]) in 
Tamil appears to correspond to three Japanese consonants: -b-, 
—F- and -w- (-w- is exceptional). It would be natural to suppose 
that Tamil bilabial -v- ([b]) corresponds to Japanese -b-. But 
how to explain Tamll -v- also corresponding to Japanese -F-? In 
order to deal with this problem, we should take a look at the word 
‘tapu’ in Tamil. I have already shown that the words ‘taFurw’ and 
‘taFusu’ in Japanese correspond to ‘tapu’ in Tamil. That is to 
say, there does appear to be a correspondence between intervocalic 
—F-- in Japanese and intervocaiic -p— in Tamil. 


Let us now look at the table of apparent correspondences for 
consonants, m order to probe the matter further. 


Higenotam. k ec t fi i iy Vv 
sonia GR t/s | lela 11 ae F/w 
Medial Tam. k _ c t fie.p. ~j|m r a 
(1) fae 6|CUCd«K:COCSSS t/s n Po mss yee re 
Medial Tam. t 1 be Bai? | 
(2) Jap. t/s rr r 


Mediai Tam. kk cc tt tt 


Afi pn nn pp mm yyrr Il ll vw 
re atk.) s, t/s tiene 8: .F 


Mm Ya eer 


Medial Tam. ak ic nt ot mp nr 
(4) Jap. a, 2 dee b d 
[ng] ["z] (°d] [7d] [mb] [nd] 


It has generally been taken Ser granted that there was no —*p- 
in Tamil. However, if we suppose that it did exist, then its corres- 
pondence with Japanese -F- is quite natura]. Furthermore, by 
assuming the existence of —*p— in Tamil, we are able to explain the 
unnaturalness of Tamil —v—([b]) corresponding with two Japanese 
consonants, -b- and -F-- (one sonant and the other surd). 
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Thus we are led to believe that -*p- is Tamil was a proper 
consonant which generally corresponded to the intervocalic —-F- 
(</*p/) in Japanese. If so, the correspondence between Tamil —v— 
and Japanese —F— might have previously been of —*p-to-*p-. The 
word ‘tapu’ being a significant relic of former correspondences, the 
table regarding -v- would modify in the following way : 


Tamil Japanese 
1) —V— mia 
2) —*p— > =*b= Ser —*p- > —F- 


I suppose that intervocalic -*p—in Tamil became the sonant 
—*b- and then merged with —*v— in the pre-historic period. May 
be the Tamil alphabet was created after that, and sothe phoneme 
was written as v in Tamil alphabet. 


If such correspondences are in fact onthe mark, then the 
table of correspondences for consonants between Tamil and 
Japanese sorts itself out in a more systematic manner. 


V-13) The third section of the chart (on p. 43) shows that 
geminated -vv-in Tamil appears to correspond to —b— and —F— 
in Japanese. The total number of examples are few, therefore no 
precise study has been conducted on this yet. 


V-14) After considering all of the above, in conclusion, we can 
propose a table of the following apparent phonetic correspondences 
regarding intervocalic stops: 


guttural retroflex dental bilabial bilabial 
Tam. Jap. Tam. Jap. Tam. Jap. Tam. Jap. Tam. Jap. 
Il. k-:k- t- : t-/s- p-:*p->F- v-:w-/F- 


2. —-k-:-k- -t-:-t-/}+s- -t-:-t/s— (*-p->-v-: *—p—>>-F-)-v-— : -b- 
3. -kk-:-k- -tt-:-t-/-s- -tt-:-t- -pp-: *-p>-—P- -vwy-: —-F-, -b- 
4. -nk-:-"g- -nt-:—"d- -nt-:-"d- -mp-: —™b—/—-m— 


guttural retroflex dental labiabl 
sai Se =i -t-, -s- —t- 3+, -$—"  t=p- : *—p- 
g] [@] [4] [Vv] 


Intervocalic -k-, -t- and -t- in Tamil are now pronounced 
as sonants and have been for a long time. Some scholars claim 
that they were even voiced since Prote-Dravidian, but the letters 
denoting the sounds are the same as those denoting initial surd 
consonants. Moreover, all their apparently corresponding phonemes 


| 
. 
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in Japanese have been surds since the dawn of literature. With 
only this to go on, however, it is premature to makea final judgment 


as to if the intervocalics —k-, -t-, and -t- in Proto-Dravidian were 
surds or sonants. 


Regarding intervocalic —*p-, whose existence in old Tamil has 
already been pointed out by Meenakshisundaran, new supplementaty 
evidence has been garnered. ~-*p-—is therefore thought to have been 
asurd. Sonantization of an intervocalic stop might have happened 
in Tamil prior to the literary age, in which case, —-*p— would have 
shifted in pronunciation to [b], and finaJly merged with [v]. 


If the change from [*p] to [*b] and when to [v] in Tamil did in 
fact take place, then the intervocalic [k], [t] and [t] probably under- 
went parallel shifts from [k] to [g], [t] to [d], and [t] to [d], 
respectively. These changes would have occurred after the creation 
of Tami! letters. 


In light of the materials here presented from Japanese which 
apparently du correspond to Tamil, a thorough reexamination should 
be conducted onthe problem of intervocalic stops in Tamil, and 
eventually in the other Dravidian Languages as well. 
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LANGUAGE PRODUCTIVITY AND | 
GRAMMATICAL RULES 


D.N.S. Bhat 
ISDL Trivandrum 


There is no doubt whatsoever that our language capacity is 
productive: we can construct or understand any number of 
sentences that we have never heard or constructed before in our 
language. But is it mecessary to postulate the knowledge (of 
whatever kind) ofaset of grammatical rules in order to explain 
this capacity ? Does an individual’s possession of such a capacity 
necessarily imply that aset of relevant grammatical rules must 
exist in his brain in some form or the other ? 


I would like to argue inthis paper that there is no such 
invariable relationship between between language productivity and 
grammatical rules. It is quite possible that a person can attain 
productivity in a given language with the help of a set of generative 
rules of grammar (however, see below), but he can also do so with- 
out the help of any such rules. In fact, I would be arguing in the 
following sections that under normal circumstances, we, the human 
beings, attain our language capacity without formulating or acqui- 
ring, either internally or externally, even a single grammatical rule. 


My argument is based upon the claim, also being put forth 
in this paper, that the concept of ‘grammatical rule’’ is alien to 
the procedure that we normally use for acquiring our native langu- 
age. It isa concept relevant for an adult’s study of language, 
especially a classical language, which he carries out with the help of 
pedagogical grammars. It is irrelevant for explaining the language 
acquisition of children. We might describe the latter activity in 
terms of the former activity, but it would never be an exhaustive 


and satisfying description. 
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Two Methods of Learniag : 


I would like to suggest in this context that human beings are 
capable of learning from their experience in two different ways: 
They can do so by representing the experience in their brain, so that 
they can recall it whenever it is required, especially when they 
want to examine it before responding to current situation. 


Alternatively, they can learn by incorporation their experience 
into the structuring of their nervous system, such that their future 
responses to comparable situations would get automatically altered 
by it. That is, instead of recording (or representing) the experience 
as a separate entity in their brain, they can make necessary altera- 
tions in the nervous system that was originally responsible for their 
having that experience, such that they can avoid having certain 
undesirable experience, in future, and also increase the frequency of 
having certain desirable ones. | ; 


Thus the crucial difference between these two varieties of 
of learning is that in the former case the neural structures that store 
(or represent) the experience or knowledge would be independent of 
the ones that would be making use of it on future occasions. 
Whereas inthe latter case there would be not ‘“‘storing’’ of the 
experience as such. The knowledge or experience would be directly 
incorporated into the structuring itself of the nervous system that 
that has any use for it. 


Because of this difference between these two procedures of 
learning, an individual can recall his experience or knowledge only 
in the former case, but not in the latter case; whereas the effect of 
the experience on an individual’s activities would be automatic in 
the latter case, but in the former case it has to be consciously 
established. 


Learning theorists have generally failed to distinguish between 
these two varieties of learning, even though the two are very clearly 
recognizable as distinct in human behaviour. It can be shown, 
I think, that the human beings share the latter variety of learning 
with other living beings, whereas the former (i. e. the representati- 
onal variety learning) is uniquely their own. 


Incorporational Knowledge: 


I have suggested elsewhere (Bhat 1983) that a person’s innate 
or genetically endowed knowledge is of the incorporational variety. 
It is not individually or independently represented in his brain, 
and hence, the person would be incapable of recalling it or 
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examiding it through introspection. He obtains that knowledge 
automatically as his nervous system grows on the basis of the 
functioning of the relevant genetic material (DNA). 


I have also pointed out that the ‘“‘knowledge’’ contained in 
this genetic material is also of the incorporational variety. We 
do not find it being independently represented in the genes; nor 
is itamenable to recall or introspection. It has apparently built 
its Complexity gradually as a result of billions of years of evolution. 


Scientists can infer the exact nature of this incorporational 
knowledge by studying the actual functioning of these genes or 
nervous systems. Even though they use terms like ‘‘message’’ or 
**genetic code’’ while referring to such inferred knowledge, it is very 
clear that these entities do not contain any representations of 
knowledge as such. They only function as devices that can automa- 
tically carry out certain specific activities, given the proper 
environment, 


Incorporational Learning 


The ability to modify some of these genetically endowed 
neural structures, specially when the responses resulting from their 
functioning give rise to undesirable experienccs, may be considered 
as an ability to undertake an: incorporational variety of learning. 
With the help of such neural modifications an individual would be 
able to respond more adequately to situations in which his earlier 
response had given rise to adverse experiences. 


Notice that an individual learning from his experience in this 
fashion would not be representing his experience in his memory, and 
hence he would not bein a position to state, on any future occasions, 
the exact nature of the experience that had forced him to change 
his response to a particular situation. However, since this learning 
involves a change in his response-producing neura] structure itself, 
he would be able to produce the new response automatically on all 
the relevant future occasions. 


Language Acquisition as an Incorporational Learning: 


I suggest that language acquisition involves learning through 
incorporation in the above fashion. A child would be genetically 
endowed with certain neural structures which could initiate its 
language acquisition activity. Depending upon the type of utterances 
to which the child is exppsed, a series of modifications would be 
carried out in these neural structures such that ultimately the child 
would be able to produce and understand sentences correctly and 


satisfactorily in its language. 
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Thus the child’s generative capacity, 
struct and understand any number of novel sent 
tongue can be explained as resulting from t 
modifications have been carried out directly in the neural structures 
that underly its construction and interpretation of such sentences. 


Notice that the language — acquiring children do not simply 
repeat or mimic the utterances of their parents, rather, they con- 
struct utterances that are differently structured and it is only 
through constant effort that they attain the complexity of the 
adult utterances. This point, I think, can be considered as sup- 
porting the above claim. 

Because, if their learning is representational in nature, we 
would expect them to produce repetitions of adult utterances, 
containing innumerable errors to begin with, and to gradually 
reduce those errors as their learning progresses. 


[ am not claiming that children do not or cannot repeat the 
utterances of other persons; what I am suggesting is that sucha 
repetition does not form part of their language acquiring activity. 


Whereas the procedure used by many adult speakers while 
learning a foreign language is primarily representational in nature, 
especially during the initial stages of their learning. They would 
be memorising whole phrases and sentences, and would also be 
using certain explicit grammatical rules, provided by certain 
pedagogical grammars, for constructing phrases and sentences in 
order to express the ideas that they have already formed mentally 
in their native language. 


However, even in these latter cases, learning would not be 
entirely representational. This is because, as I would be arguing 
later on, natural languages are so complex and subtle that their 
learning cannot be controlled entirely by the representationa] 
method. There are several fundamental constraints on this latter 
method which apparently preclude its use for such purposes. 


Incorporation Involves No Rules: 


If my foregoing suggestion is correct, namely that language 
acquisifion involves the incorporational method of learning, there 
would be no possibility whatsoever of considering language acquisi- 
tion as involving the formulation, on the part of the child, of any 
grammatical rules as such. 


This is because, even the concept of a grammatical rule (or 
any type of rule) is alien to the incorporational method of learning. 
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A child would simply be allowing its linguistic experience to 
directly influence its language acquiring device, allowing its rel- 
evant neural pathways to get strengthened, its irrelevant or 
inefficient ones to get weakened or destroyed, and also probably 
allowing certain novel neural pathways to grow in that device. 


As I have pointed out above, these neural structures would 
not be representing any grammatical] elements or rules to begin with> 
because, they have grown directly asaresule of the functioning of 
the genes which also do not contain any representations of know- 
ledge. It is therefore highly unlikely that the modifications taking 
place in them in order to make their functioning more specific and 
more relevant tothe environment to which the child is being 
exposed, would involve any representations. It is more likely that 
the original non-representational (or incorporational) character of 
the knowledge contained inthe nervous system would be main- 
tained. 


Rule as a Representational Concept : 


I suggest that the concept of a rule belongs to the representa- 
tional method of learning. If a person has recorded certain 
experiences in his brain, he can make use of it on future occasions 
only if he can derive certain relevant generalizations from it, and 
apply those generalizations on those future occasions. The term 
‘‘rule’’ denotes such generalizations. 


For example, if an individual is learning a language through 
representational method, he would first of all be representing 
somewhere in his brain the various sentences that he hears from 
others. He can try to repeat these sentenees verbatim if the 
situation demands it, but it is evident that such situations would 
be rather rare; he would have to try and construct novel sentences 
in his language, and in order to do this, he will have to understand 
the structuring of those sentences, and he will haveto establish 
generalizations, (i.e. grammatical rules) which he can utilize for 
forming novel sentences, and also for interpreting sentences that 
he hears for the first time. 


Thus the formulation of grammatical rules is a necessary 
part of the representational method of learning. The rules must 
further be explicit because they will have to be consciously 
utilized while making use of the sentence — constructing and 
interpreting devices. The fact that a person’s knowledge of past 
experiences and of the generalizations derived from them occurs 
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independently of the device for whose functining that knowledge 
is primarily required, is the most important aspeet of this learning 


method, 
The Meaninglessness of ‘‘Tacit’’ Rules 


It has been claimed that a similar formulation of grammatical 
rules has to be considered as forming the basis of the child’s 
acquisition of his mother tongue as weli, the difference between the 
two being that in the latter case, the grammatical] rules would only 
be internally or tacitly formulated. I believe that such a Con- 
ception of internalized rules is meaningless. 


This point can be made clear with the help of a somewhat 
different example, namely that of a taxi-meter. Supposing that we 
have iacorporated the rules of calculating the passenger fare ot a 
taxi in Constructing its meter, such that the meter is able to 
automatically convert the revolutions of one of the wheels of that 
tazi directly into the passenger fare in rupees. Can we now claim 
that the functioning of the taxi-meter involves an internalized 
knowledge of the ‘‘rules”’ of calculating the fare ? 


I believe that this is not possible because, we would not be 
able to give the exact set of rules that would be so involved. 
Notice that out use of a particular set of rules while constructing 
the meter has only a historical relevance. Because, supposing that 
we had originally used a set of rules that calculated the distance 
covered by the taxi in miles; one can easily explain the functioning 
of the meter as being based upon an entirely different set of rules, 
such as for example, the one which calculated the distance in 
kilometers. a 


That is, the rules form part of our description of the functi- 
oning of that device and not of the functioning itself. Thus, the 
taxi-meter would show a fare even if the taxi has not even moved 
an inch, as for example, if we jack it up and simply keep the wheel 
turning. That is, the rule can as well be that the amount shown by 
meter is for turning the wheel! 


Difficulties in Correlating the Two Devices: 


Thus, a linguist who is writing the grammar of a given language 
is Only trying to describe the functioning of an individual’s incor- 
p ‘rational device in terms of a comparable representational device 
While doing so, he might find it necessary to postulate different 
levels of abstraction, such as thit of phonetics, syntax. and 
semantics; he might also fiad it necessary to postulate diffedeilh 
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kinds of grammatical rules, such as phrase structure rules, trans- 
formational! rules, lexical rules, phonological and semantic rules and, 
so on, for relating these various levels with one another, and also 
the various elements of any given level with one another. But such 
abstractions and rules would have no place whatsoever in the 
functioning of the incorporational'device. 


Further, the existence of a number of crucial differencess 
between these two devices makes it almost impossible to provide an 
exhaustive description of the functioning of one of them in terms 
of the other. Linguists have been constantiy being puzzled by these 
difficulties, but they have not been able to recognize the actual 
sources of their difficulties. I believe that their puzzles can be 
resolved, even though not their difficulties as such, by making 
a proper distinction between the above two devices. 


The following are some of the important differences in the 
functioning of these two devices. I have tried to indicate the effects 
of these differences on the linguist’s effort to describe the functioning 
of the incorporational language device in terms of the representati- 
onal language device. 


(a) The Nature of Generalizations: 


As I have pointed out above, an individual who is using the 
representational method will have to consciously formulate gener- 
alizations from a given set of experiences. For example, if he had 
experienced a particular fruit to be distasteful, and had represented 
that experience independently in his brain, he will have to obtain 
generalizations from its before he can make use of it on future 
occasions when similar fruits are being offered to him. 


Whereas an individual is using the incorporational method, 
he would not have to undertake any such conscious effort of 
deriving generalizations from his experiences. Thus, if he finds a 
particular fruit tobe distasteful, the neural structures which 
normally produce his responses to such fruits would undergo certain 
modifications such that he would be able to automatically avoid, 
on future occasions, the kind of experience that had resulted from 
his earlier response to that fruit. 


That is, the effect of the experience on his nervous system 
would be generalized from its inception itself; further, the exact 
nature of that generalization would be determined by the various 
structural characteristics of his nervous system; it would occur 
automatically as the experience gets incorporated into that 
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system. The individual would have no control whatsoever over it, 
and further, he would be unaware of the nature of the generali- 
zation as well. 


(b) Effects of being Non-automatic : 


Since generalizations occur automatically in our use of the 
incorporational device, any number of factors can be allowed to 
influence a given generalization. It would be constrained only by 
the actual number of factors that have been incorporated into the 
nervous system upto that time, and also by the number of factors 
that have been originally provided by the genetic meterial. 


Whereas the representational device would be constrained by 
the limitations of human awareness. That is, an individual would 
have to establish its generalizations through conscious effort; he 
would have to recall, for this purpose, the relevant experiences and 
other factors from his memory, so as to derive inferences from them. 
Hence, such generalizations would be constrained by the amount of 
material that he can simultanaously hold his awareness (i.e. in 
the so-called short-term memory). It has been suggested that only 
about six orseven items can be held simultaneously in one’s 
awareness. 


Our use of writing has increased this number toa certain 
extent, and our use of computers has added further powers to it 
But, compared to the astounding power of the incorporational 
device in this regard, our representational device appears to be very 
inefficient. 


Asa result of this difference, a linguist who is trying to 
provide a representational description of the functioning of an 
incorporational language device finds it necessary to postulate a 
number of restrictions to his study, so that he can markedly reduce 
the total number of factors that he will have to take into account 
while establishing the generalizations (i.e. grammatical rules). 


For example, he finds it necessary to ‘‘idealize’”’ the language, 
so as to remove individual differences from his data: he has to 
discard social and geographical variations, age-group and sex 
differences, effects of bilingualism or multilingualism, stylistic and 
emotional factors, linguistic and non-linguistic (or extra-linguistic) 
factors, factors concerned with the production of utterances as 
against the ones relevant for understanding them, and so on. These 
constraints are forced on him by the very fact that he has chosen 
representational method as the basis of his description. 
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(c) Difference in Subtlety and Richness : 


In the use of the incorporational device, generalizations are 
expressed by certain extremely complex neural connections that 
have been either newly established or formed through modifications 
as a result of certain experiences. The neural pathways established 
through such connections would be activated by the joint functioning 
of the various nerve cells that are involved in these connections, and 
these can have either an inhibiting or an exciting effect on the cells 
with which they have been connected. 


Hence, the various factors that are involved in an incorporati- 
onal generalization would show very complex interconnections 
among themselves in the sense that the effect of every single one of 
them on the generalization would be constrained in various ways by 
every Other factor either individually or in unison. 


When compared with this extreme complexity and subtlity of 
the incorporational generalizations, those of the representational 
method, namely the grammatical rules, appear to be extremely crude 
and simplistic. However, these limitations are inherent in this 
latter method itself, and hence nothing can be done to improve or 
refine its functioning in any appreciable manner. 


(d) Effect of Simultaneity: 


While learning through incorporation, it is possible for all the 
relevant factors to simultaneously influence the modifications that 
would be taking place in the nervous system asa result of a parti- 
cular experience. Whereas, while learning through representations, 
an individual has to recall such factors from his memory one by one, 
evaluate them individually, and then decide consciously as to their 
exact relevance to the current problem. 


Thus the learning in the former case is instantaneous whereas 
it is time—consuming in the latter case. 


This is also true of the utilization of an individual’s know- 
edge in any given context. If the knowledge has been incorporated 
into his neural structure, its effect on his action would be instantan- 
eous, whereas if it has been only stored in his memory (ina 
representational form), its effect would be rather delayed. 


This difference is one of the crucial reasons why an individual 
cannot entirely control the use of his language with the help of his 
representational knowledge. He has to havea lot of this know- 
ledge in an incorporational form. Because, first of all, it would take 


B 
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too much time for him to recall t eat 
them individu- 


(grammatical rules) from his memory storage, apply 
ally tothe sentence elements selected for this purpose, and 


ultimately produce the relevant sentences. 


| Secondly, the number of snch rules that he would have to 

utilize even in constructing a very simple sentence of a natural 
language would be so large that it would be impossible for him to 
keep all of them under his conscious control. 


It is no wonder that nearly 99 per cent of our normal use of 
language is automatic, that is, based upon knowledge that has been 
incorporated into our nervous system. However, the fact that the 
remaining one per cent of our language use can be representational, 
and hence we can consciously control the constructions and inter- 
pretations of sentences to that extent, is very important. Because, 
on the basis of this control, we have been able to change our langu- 
age capacity from being merely productive to being “‘creative’’. 


Summary: 


Ihave argued inthis paper that we, the human beings, can 
Jearn from our experience in two different ways: wecan either 
represent the experience individually in our brain, or incorporate it 
into the neural structures that are to produce necessary responses 
to it. Even though the former is unique to human beings, because 
of the fact that it involves conscious endeavour, the latter has 
turned out to be far more complex and subtle the former. 


I have argued further that our language acquisition and use 
is basically incorporational in nature. However, the concept of 
grammatical rule is relevant only for the representational method 
of learning. A linguist, while trying to write his grammars, is 
actually trying to describe the functioning of an incorporational 
language device in terms of a representational device. 


As there are several profound differences between these two 
procedures of language acquisition and language use, the linguist, in 
his effort to write such a grammar, can Only scratch at the surface. 
The problems in producing an exhaustive grammar are unsurmount- 
able, and hence it is better if the linguist becomes aware of them. 
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Introduction 


The Constitution of the Republic of India, which took effect 
in 1950, contains guarantees of fundamental rights, including a 
prohibition against discrimination on the grounds of religion, race, 
caste, place of birth, and sex. India thereby formally committed 
itself to the full and equal participation of women in social life. 
In the United States a similar guarantee of legal equality for 
women remains to be granted. A constitutional amendment which 
would guarantee equal rights for women was defeated in 1982. 


However, as B. R. Ambedkar, framer of the Constitution 
pointed out: 
‘‘Democracy In India is only a top-dressing on an Indian soil which 
is essentially undemocratic...constitutional morality is not a natural 
sentiment. It has to be cultivated.” (Constituent Assembly 
Debates, quoted ia M. V. Pylet, Constitutional Government in 
India. Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1965:8) Sincc 1950, just 
over thirty years, the principle of equal opportunity for all citizens, 
chosen by the people of India as the keystone of the nation, has 
coexisted with an older entrenched system of hereditary privilege 
and disability. 

This paper is concerned with one aspect of this problem: 
the role of language in achieving or obstructing equality of 
opportunity for women. 


I approach this issue by discussing the use of language by 
women ina village near Bangalore. Speaking, listening, reading 
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activities like cooking, tending children 
lof language use, the 
read and write, 


and writing are viewed as 
or doing puja. The most fundamental leve 
conditions under which women speak and listen, a 
are considered in the context of the roles women play in village life. 


In the end I point out some differences and similarities 
between these women and other Indian women and suggest that the 
incorporation of women into contemporary Indian society requires . 
changes in language use (such as increased literacy) but that these 
changes can only be effective if they are part of more fundamental 
changes in women’s and men’s social roles. 


Avaruuru, a village Near Bangalore is an agricultural village 
of about 170 households. WhenI began working there ten years 
ago the village, then 120 households, was on the outskirts of 
Bangalore. Avaruuru is now within the city limits and, while still 
asettlement surrounded by ragi (millet) fields and garden land, 
more and more of the residents commute to jobs in and around the 
city. Avaruuru is a village that is simultaneously rural and urban. 


The village’s residential area is divided into two major 
segments, one inhabited by the A. Ks, an avarna (scheduled) caste, 
and the other by Kurubas who own most of the agricultural land, 
Tigalas who are Roman Catholics,a few families of Catholic 
Banajigas, Vokkaligas and Bedas. There are no Brahmins and no 
wealthy families. . 


One hears several languages in Avaruuru’s streets, primarily 
Kannada, the official language in the state, and Tamil, the language 
of the Roman Catholic Tigalas who Constitute nearly one third of 
the population. Books, except children’s school books, are rarely 
in evidence, and no one subscribes toa newspaper. The most 
common written documents are wedding invitations, and calendars 
with astrological advice. | 


The information on which the following description is based 
was acquired in two ways. First, during the fifteen months that 
I have resided in the village extensive records were kept of activities, 
including linguistic ones, as they were observed. Second, in 1971 I 
completed a census of all the families in the village, which included 
information on literacy and multilingualism. This information can 
be put in perspective, by comparing it with the official 1971 Census 
of India. Two cautions, however, must be observed: the village 
census includes adults only (roughly, people over 15 years), while 
the official Census includes children as well as adults; second, the 
village census is entirely self-report and therefore only an indication 
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of actual literacy and multilingualism, since judgements vary of 
what constitutes an ability to read, write, speak or understand. The 
sample consists of 210 men and 195 women, or 405 people. For 
each measure there are a few individuals for whom information is 
missing, but their numbers are small and have a negligible effect on 
the analysis. 


Avaruuru is located ina highly multilingual region close to 
the borders of Tamilnadu and Andhra Pradesh, and just out- 
side of Bangalore, a major industrial city which draws residents 
from all over India. As Table 1 shows, the state language, Kannada, 
is the mother tongue of only 59% of Avaruuru’s residents. For 35% 
Tamil is the mother tongue; for 5% it is Telugu; for 1% it is Urdu. 


Table 1 


The residents of the village are highly multilingual. Table 2 shows 
that only 29% are monolingual; and more than half (56%) know 
more than two languages. 


Table 2 


For those whose mother tongue in not Kannada, multilingualism is 
almost universal. 


The only significant difference between men and women is 
among those whose mother tongue is Kannada: well over haif (60%) 
of these women are monolingual, while about a third (35%) of the 
men are monolingual. Apparently men and women readily become 
multilingual when a language’ other than their mothertongue is 
important to their daily lives. For women, since most of their 
time is spent in and around their houses, and in the fields, multilin- 
gualism is common among neighbors who speak different languages 
at home. 


[Appendix A is a table giving the numbers of men and women 
who claim to know Hindi and/or English. For both men and women, 
numbers are extremely low, but significantly higher for men than 
for women.|] 

Women as Speakers 


In the last decade the number of Avaruuru’s men who work 
outside the village increased from about a third to one-half. The 
rest are agriculturalists: landowners, sharecroppers and coolies. 
Ten years ago there were a few women who worked outside the 
village as construction workers; now there are a few others who sell 
flowers in the city and one who works ina factory. Still, nearly all 
the women spend their time in food preparation, house work, child 
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care, and agricultural labor on village lands. 
ields and gardens. 


is, the more likely its women are to work in the f 
If a family can afford for its women to stay at home, they will do 
so. Women’s most important roles are domestic: daughter, sister, 


wife, mother, mother-in-law. 


A woman begins her training for domestic work at about age 
7. By the time she is 12 or so she is competent at most of the tasks 
that will occupy her time until she is relieved from them by 
daughters-in- law, or too old and feeble to work. A girl can look 
after her younger siblings, or the family cow; she can winnow fice 
and ragi, cook rice, ragi balls and soup, draw water from the well, 
wash clothes and cooking utensils, clean the house and plaster its 
dirt floor and court yard with cow dung, and worship the family 
gods. Except in unusual situations, until she is married her respon- 
sibilities will be light. Many girls go to school, though the frequency 
of attendance depends on needs for help with domestic chores at 
home. Girls whose mothers regularly work for day wages in the 
fields miss school so often that the cumulative effect of their 
schooling is negligible. 


Girls spend a lot of time with their siblings and with 
playmates, usually kinsmen in neighboring houses. They are quite 
free to roam around the immediate neighborhood, in and out of 
houses, but they rarely venture further. Girls and boys are always 
present when anything out of the ordinary happens, such as the visit 
of a stranger, or a religious observance. They are active and skilled 
listeners. Girls and boys alike are talkative and inquisitive. 


This period of a woman’s life draws so a close as she appro- 
aches maturity. For the villagers the onset of sexual maturity means 
that it is time to prepare for the girl’s marriage, and also, for many 
families, time to take her out of school, if she is still attending, 
because it is best she stay at home, away from the possiblity of 
compromising encounters with men. This is also atime of intense 
training in femisine comportment. Girls who are still wearing skirts, 
occasionally dress in their mother’s best saris: take special care in 
oiling and combing their hair and decorating it with flowers; they 
often coax their mothers or aunts into lending them earrings or 
necklaces. 


Part of this training for womanhood is sociolinguistic. A 
bride should be beautiful, but a bride should also be submissive 
shy and silent’ Girls all know this, but their first personal experienes 
is during the visits of prospective husbands and their families. 
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Except for serving food, eyes down-cast, they remain in the back- 
ground, in the kitchen with the older women, out of sight, silent. 


The boy, but not the girl, is permitted to express an opinion 
on the match before betrothal takes place. The bride acquiesces 
to the wishes of her family, without discussion, unless she is asked. 
I heard of only one case of a girl refusing her family’s choice: 
though even her refusal was silent. She ran away to her sister’s 
house and became the second wife of her sister’s husband. 


At her wedding a bride sits quietly, unresponsively, with 
eyes down-cast. She does what is required without comment. She 
sits while people look at her, comment in her presence on her 
beauty, or lack of it. A bride is silent. At one point in the cere- 
monies shcx is supposed to speak. At the door of her husband’s 
house she is ‘urged to say: ‘make way, (her husband’s name) and I 
enter.’ This is intensely embarassing for her and great fun for the 
other participants. It isa demonstration of her feminine reluct- 
ance to speak, especially to utter her husband’s name. 


In her new home she continues to be quiet, shy, retiring 
She must do the work her mother-in-law assigns her. She must do 
as her husband asks. She serves his food, and eats only afier he 
has eaten. She treats her husband with respect; he is her superior. 
A wife expresses her subordinate status by referring to her husband. 
as nam ejamaanru ‘my (honorific) lord’; and by addressing him with 
plural/polite pronominal forms, which are not returned. This is 
the norm of course, not the actuality. Many times I heard women 
address their husbands with the singular/non—polite forms, but it 
is considered proper, respectful and therefore} effectionate fora 
woman to address and refer to her husband with deferential forms. 


After marriage a woman’s activities are more restricted to 
her home if her family is well off, to her home and the family 
fields, or if her family is poor to her home, the house of the family 
she works for and their flelds. The better off a family is the more 
restricted its women’s activities, andthe more in keeping with 
ideals of feminine modesty. When visitors come to the house the 
women retreat to the kitchen, or at least tothe kitchen doorway. 
They express their hospitality through the food they prepare and 
serve, not by conversation. Ifthe visitors are kinswomen, the 
women will separate from the men and the main part of the house 
to talk. 


The talkativeness and inquisitiveness of childhood is in this 
way channeled into the private sphere of domestic life, among 
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women of the household, of neighboring households, and more 
rarely with women who visit from other places (usually for 
weddings, funerals, or the periodic visits of a woman to her natal 
family). Women’s conversation with men consists usually of an 
exchange of information to get the family’s work done. Many wea 
and women reported that only in private did they talk at length with 


their spouse. 


Women are much more active as listeners than as speakers. 
Their activities as speakers center on the women and children of 
the family, and other groups of women when these gather for ritua | 
occasions. Men are active speakers and listeners in a much wider 
variety of settings: their work takes them away from the house alot; 
many go outside the village daily. It is the men who arbitrate and 
settle disputes, negotiate marriages, and so forth. If women have 
opinions on such matters, and often they do-— opinions that carry 
weight- these are expressed in private to their husbands or to their 
sons. Indeed old women often have a great deal of influence, even 
authority, in their families, but it is not expressed publicly, since 
women do not speak in public forums. 


Occasionally I was a witness to vociferous arguments between 
men and women that occurred in the streets. But these arguments 
were almost always between A. Ks., the avarna caste. They were 
alotted the luxury of expressien, and in so doing provided the 
exception that proves the rule: I heard other village women chastized 
for their unfeminine behavior by being called ‘‘maadigaru’’, another 
name for the A. K. caste. 


Ideas about female sexuality underlie the norms for feminine 
behavior, including restrictions on women’s activities, where 
economically possible, to the home, and their use of oral communi- 
cation to close relatives and other women. In Hindu cosmology the 
active force in the universe, shakti, is female. Female power is 
potentially destructive and must be controlled. Female deities are 
benign as consorts (e.g. Parvati), but often violently destructive on 
their own (e.g. Durga, Maariyamma). I heard stories of men who 
had encounters with female demons at night; eventually the men 
weakened and died. Female sexuality is powerful and dangerous. 
Women should be under the protection and authority of men. This 
belief is manifest when a girl comes of age. Her mobility is res. 
tricted. Her family begins to plan for her marriage: her transfer 
from her father’s authority and protection, to her husband’s: 
There is a fear, often explicit, that she could become pregnant 
before marriage, an occurrence so disgraceful that it is cited as the 
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main cause of female suicide. The pollutions of menstruation and 
childbirth that arise directly-out of women’s sexuality also serve to 
restrict and exclude them and reinforce the dangerous aspects of 
their sexuality, even in conjunction with the happiness of child- 
birth and the joy of fertility. Women have the most freedom of 
action, including freedom of speech, before sexual maturity and 
when childbearing years are ended. 


In the village the women whose Jives are furthest from this 
ideal are the A. Ks. No A. K. family owns land in the village. 
Most A. K. families are very poor. Their women work in the fields 
and homes of the landed families. They are more mobile and less 
economically subservient to their husbands. They are also more 
outspoken in public. But this behavior, far from appearing liber- 
ated, is seen by others as crude, vulgar, and unseemly. 


The description I have given of the norms for women’s 
behavior as speakers, leads to the conclusion that Avaruuru’s women 
are prevented from participating as full citizens in contemporary 
Indian society because their activities, including linguistic ones, are 
properly restricted to the domestic sphere and to the company of 
other women. It is essential to realize, however, while norms for 
feminine behavior create linguistic barriers to their full partici- 
pation, women’s lives are far from linguistically barren. There 
exists a rich women’s oral culture, songs and myths that are their 
special preserve to share with their children and each other and 
occasionally with a wider audience. 


Women’s Use of Writing 


So far the discussion has been limited to women’s use of oral 
language, that is to speaking as a social activity. The discussion 
has been normative, focusing on what is considered proper behavior 
for women. I now turn to women’s use of written language, and 
from a qualitatige approach to a quantitative one. Literacy is not 
a norm for womenin Avaruuru: literacy is usually valued fora 
woman, but it is by no means to be expected in a woman. Relatively 


few women in the village are literate. 
Table 3 


In 1971 the adult population of the village was 35% literate higher 
than the all India rate of 29.3% (including children), but consistent 
with the higher literacy rates in South India, especially in urban 
areas like Bangalore District. For semi-urban South India, the 
literacy rate is actually lower than one would expect. Avaruuru’s 
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literacy rate is brought down by the very low literacy of women 
(12%), which makes the discrepancy between the rates for men 
(549, ) and women even more dramatic than the all India average of 
39.5% male literacy and 18.44% female literacy. One might conclude 
that village men have been urbanized while village women have not. 


Village male and female literacy can be put in historical 
perspective, even though there are no previous Census data, by 
dividing the population into age groups and looking at the relative 
literacy rates. This has been done in Table 4. 


Table 4 


The trend toward greater literacy is clear in the higher literacy 
rates for younger people. Especially notable is the three to four fold 
difference in literacy between women over 45 years and women 
under 45. Political, educational and social changes since Indepen- 
dence have evidently had a profound effect on the literacy of 
women. The corresponding change in male literacy rates is much 

less pronounced. Nevertheless the literacy rate of all village 


women is still quite low, 12%. 


By investigating the relations between literacy and other 
characteristics such as caste, socioeconomic status and religion, it 
is possible to make some inferences about the determinants of 
female literacy in the village. It is important to note, however, 
that these variables are not independent: caste rank remains a 
positive indicator of socioeconomic status, and members of the 
same subcaste nearly always follow the same religion. 


In Avaruuru there is a clear correlation between caste status 
and literacy. 
Table 5 


In Table 5 I have listed the village’s castes in three groups, 
according to their place in the traditional caste hierarchy. Group l 
consists of high-middle ranking castes, usually landowners: the 
Kurubas are the chief landowners in this village and the Vokkaligas 
ure the chief landowners elsewhere in the region. Group 2 consists 
of low-middle ranking castes: the Bedas, the Catholic Tigalas and 
the Catholic Banajigas. Group 3 consists of the avarna caste, the 
A. Ks, formerly known as untouchables. 


Except for the smaller castes (Vokkaliga, Banajiga, and 
Beda), for which numbers are too small to be significant, the 
correlation of caste rank and literacy is clear for both men and 
women. Because there are no caste impediments to school attendence, 
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I believe that this correlation is actually another mani- 
festation of the interdependence of caste and socioeconomic 
status. Since data on caste are no longer collected in the Census 
of India, the significance of the relation between caste and literacy 
must be investigated by sociolinguistic researchers. 


Precise socioeconomic status is very hard to measure since 
people are understandably reluctant to reveal all of their economic 
resources. However, since land is the most important form of 
wealth in the village, the correlation of landedness and literacy is 
indicative of the relationship between socioeconomic status and 
literacy. 


Table 6 


Table 6 shows the percentage of literates whocome from 
landed families. The correlation is strong indeed. More than half 
(55%) of the members of landed families are literate while only a 
quarter of the members of landless families are literate (25%). The 
tendency for literate women to belong to landed families is even 
more pronounced. The literacy rate for women in landed families’ 
(25%) is more than four times what it is for women in landless 
families (6%). 

A number of variables, which correlate strongly with lit. racy 
for both men and women, are especially pronounced for the w men. 
The literacy rate for women under 45 years of age has trimpled, 
while the increase for men has been much smaller. Post-iadcepen- 
dence social and educatioal reforms seem to have had a greater 
impact on wonien, than on men. However even women in the 
youngest age group, with a literacy rate of 15%, have a long way 
to go to catch up with their male contemporaries whose literacy 
rate is 61%. 

Literacy rates correlate with caste status for both men and 
women, but again the gap between the male and female rates is 
wide, and the lower the caste, the wider the gap. Finally, literacy 
correlates very strongly with landedness, that is with socioeconomic 
status. Once again, the gap between the literacy rates of men and 
women is large and in landless families itis much greater than in 
landed families. Women are becoming more literate, but the 
increase in female literacy is in the higher castes, and among the 
women from landed families. 

Table 7 


Table 7 lists the twenty-one literate women inthe village, 
showing for each the significant characteristics of age, caste, and 
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landedness: column 1 shows which ones are over and which under 
45 years of age; column 2 shows the caste of each (K = Kuruba, 
T = Tigala (Catholic), B - Banajiga (Catholic), and AK = A. K.,), 
and column three shows which belong to landed and which to 
landless families. Ihave added one other place of information, 
husband’s literacy, to testa hypothesis that arises from the dis- 
cussion of women’s subordination to their husbands. The hypo- 
thesis was that since literacy is highly esteemed, ifa woman is 
literate her husband will also be literate; conversely if a man is 
illiterate his wife will be illiterate. 


Only the first two women listed are over 45 years of age. 
They are also the only literate women whose husbands are illiterate. 
The third woman is the only literate A. K. woman, sheis also a 
member ofthe only A. K. household that reported owning land 
(though the land is not in Avaruuru). All of the rest of the women 
are under 45 years of age, have literate husbands, and belong 
either to the Kuruba caste of the Catholic Tigala and Banajiga 
castes. Among these women there is a notable distinction. All of 
these literate Kuruba women belong to landed families; none of © 
these literate Catholics belong to landed families. The distinction 
is of course remarkable because of the high association between 
literacy and landedness. I first thought there might be an asso- 
ciation between literacy and religion, but as Appendix B shows, 
there is none for women, or for men. The problem is complicated 
by the interdependence of caste, religion, and landedness. My 
data do not allow me to control these variables since there are so 
few landless Kurubas, or landed A. K.s, and so few members of 
Hindu castes roughly equivalent in rank to the Catholics. How- 
ever, I would like to suggest an interpretation that could be veri- 
fied by further research. 


Children can (and should) achieve literacy during primary 
school. Avaruuru’s Catholic children usually go to a nearby 
Catholic primary school. It may be that a Catholic primary 
education is more effective in producing literates than the village 
schools. Indirect support for this interpretation is the high rate 
of literacy and high proportion of Catholics in Kerala. I believe 
it would be well worth investigating teaching techniques and 
teacher training used in the Catholic and public school systems, 
In any case it is clear that excellence in primary education is 
crucial for India’s progress toward literacy, especially for women 
who usually stop going to school by age 10 or 11. 
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To further understand the use of written language by 
women, we must ask what women use written language for. 
Obviously, to read and write, but apparently not as men do since 
women’s literacy rates are so different from men’s. Most women 
in the village work in their homes and in the fields at tasks that do 
not require literacy. As of 1977 only one woman was employed 
in a job for which literacy was required. By contrast roughly 
half of the men work in jobs outside the village. For most 
of them literacy is an asset to occupational advancement. This 
contrast between women’s work and men’s work is presumably 
a major cause of the gap between men and women’s literacy rates. 


But this is clearly not all of the story either, for the women 
most confined to work in their homes, those who belong to 
well-off landed families, are also the most literate. Here the 
higher rate of literacy must be related to its value in the 
socioeconomic mobility of the family. Marriage is the most 
important social transition in a woman’s life. The match that 
is made reflects on her natal family. Literacy, though valued 
is a double edged sword. It is an asset for a girl whose marriage 
prospects are mainly families with educated sons. It isa liability 
for a girl whose marriage prospects are to families with uneducated 
sons. Several mothers-in—law told me that they. would be averse 
to bricg in wives for their sons who were better educated or came 
from better off families. Such girls, they believe, would be 
unwilling to do the work expected of them. However, a wife’s 
education and family’s wealth should not be very much inferior to 
her husband’s for she and the family she comes from are supposed 
bring prestige to her husband’s family. The ability to read and 
write is valued as a sign of civilization and refinement. 


Most families want literate daughters, not because they may 
get better jobs, but because provided the family’s circumstances 
are good, they may get better husbands. Inthe single case of a 
woman who works in a job for which literacy is required, there was, 
in her husband’s family, great pride in her achievement. Ido not 
know if this is the wave of the future, or a :are exception 


Two other functions of literacy, though less obvious, are 
important. The ability to read and write is one of very few 
achievements that is valued in both men and women. Moreover, 
literacy is one of very few extra-domestic achievements open to 
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women. Literacy is egalitarian: it brings women the same prestige 
it brings men. 

Second, literacy gives women access to the outside world 
without having to leave the home and village. Literacy allows 
women to learn about social and political issues and provides them 
with the knowledge necessary to act outside the domestic sphere. 


Conclusion 


What can be learned froma case study suchas the one I 
have presented? How can the uses of spoken and written language 
by women in Avaruuru be related to the general situation of 
women and language use in India as a whole? Is it realistic to talk 
about women as a sociological category in India? 


The notions of female sexuality and norms for feminine 
behavior, portrayed for Avaruuru appear to be very common in 
India, and to underly the confinement of women’s activities in- 
cluding linguistic ones to the domestic sphere. Few Indian women 


are trained to participate inthe public sphere, the sphere of 


political action ina democracy; most doso with the greatest 
difficulty, and under tremendous handicaps. But the causes of the 
seclusion and exclusion of women from public life are more 
complex than indicated so far. American women have been strugg- 
ling with a similar exclusion from public life, but American culture 
has contained avery different set of notions about femininity in 
which women are regarded as asexual rather than highly sexual, 
passive and submissive, rather than active and potentially destru- 
ctive. The resultant exclusion of women from the public domain 
is, however, remarkably similar. Thus cultural concepts of 
femininity and social norms for feminine behavior may be causally 
linked: but which is the cause?, which the effect?, what other 
causal connections might there be? Further investigation into the 
social and cultural correlates of the seclusion and exclusion of 
women is necessary. 


This case study shows that caste, socioeconomic Status, and 
landedness are enormously important correlates of literacy for men 
and women alike. What women have in common is the great gap 
between their literacy rates and that of the men in the same caste, 
or socioeconomic group. When confronting the issue of female 
literacy, it is imperative to consider Indian women asa highly 
heterogeneous class of people, and not as a single social category. 


The most important deterrents to women’s active partici- 
pation, including linguistic, in contemporary Indian political and 


Se ere eT a 
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public life, are notions of femininity, norms of feminine behavior, 
and the social, political, cultural and economic correlates these. 
These deterrents are not peculiarly sociolinguistic though they 
have sociolinguistic manifestations. I predict that their removal 
will be accomplished in large part sociolinguistically - by women 
who read and write and speak in public. 


TABLES AND APPENDICIES 


TABLE 1 
Mother-tongue of Village Residents 
Women Men TOTAL % 
(a = 195;19 no data) (n = 211;24 no data) 

Kannada 98 116 214 D9 
Tamil 67 61 128 255, 
Telugu 9 9 18 5% 
Urdu 2 2 2 1% 
1OTAL 176 186 362 100% 

TABLE 2 

Maltilingualism in Avaruuru 
Women 
(n = 195; 23 no data) 
Monolingual Bilingual Trilingual TOTAL 
Moiher-tongue : 
Kannada 57 (60%) 23 (24%) 15 (16%) 95 (100%) 
Tamil 3 (5%) 3 LAG 60 (90%) 66 (100%) 
Other PA3),) 4 (36%) 6 (55%): TE gar 
TOTAL 61 (35%) 30 (17%) 81 (48%) 172 (100%) 
Men 
(n = 210; 14 no data) 

Kannada 41 (35%) 18° (46%) 57 (49%) 116 (100%) 
Tamil 1 ( 2%) 3.( 5%) 57 (93%) 61 (100%) 
Other Pel’) 1 (11%) 7 (78%) 9 (100%) 
TOIAL 43 (23%) 22 (12%) 121 (65%) 186 (100%) 
TOTAL 
M:a& Women 104 (29%) 52° (16%) 202 (56%) 358 (100%) 

TABLE 3 


Village Literacy in National Perspective, 1971 
Percentage Literate 


Women Men TOTAL 
Avaruuru i2% 54%, 35% 
Karnataka 20.8% 41 8% 31.5% 
All India 18.4% ch PA pat Beh 


(Village percentage is artificially higher since children are not 
included.) 
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TABLE 4 
Literacy and Age 
Women 


(n = 195, 18 n0 data) 


Literate Illiterate Total % Literate 
15-25 years ll 69 71 15% 
26-44 years 8 52 60 13% 
45+ years 2 44 46 4% 
Total 21 156 17? 12% 
Men 
(n = 210, 14 no data) 
Literate Illiterate Total o%%, Literate 
15-24 years te 22 ay. 61% 
25-44 years 47 44 91 52% 
45 + years 24 24 48 50% 
Total 2 106 90 196 54%), 
Grand Total 130 246 376 35% 
TABLES 
Literacy aad Caste 
Women 
(n = 195, 19 no data) 
Literate Illiterate Total ©. Literate 
Vokkaliga 0 8 8 0% 
Kuruba 13 FE | 40 33% 
Tigala 6 62 68 9% 
Banajiga I 6 7 14% 
Beda 0 5 5 0% 
A. K. 1 47 48 2% 
Total 21 he 176 12% 
Men 

(n = 210; 15 no data) 
Vokkaliga 7 0 7 100% 
Kuruba 37 9 46 80% 
Tigala 37 31 68 54% 
Banajiga 4 4 4 50% 
Beda 3 2 6 50% 
A. K. 17 43 60 20 
Total 105 90 195 549) i 
Grand Total 126 245 371 35%, 
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TABLE 6 
Literacy Landednees 


Women 
(n = 195, 20 no data) 


Literate Illiterate Total 


of landed families 14 43 57 
of landless families 7 111 118 
Total 21 154 175 
Men 
(n = 210, 14 no data) 
of landed families 51 10 61 
of landless families Be 80 135 
Total 106 90 196 


Men and Women 
(n = 405, 34 no data) 


of landed families 65 me 118 
of landless families 62 191 253 
Total 127 244 371 


Men and Women 
(n = 405, 34 no data) 


of landed families 65 53 118 

of landless families 62 191 253 

Total 127 244 371 
TABLE 7 


Bean 


% Literate 


Characteristics of the Literate Women 
Under 45 Caste Landed Husband literate 


Li no K no no 

ys no T yes no 

af yes AK yes yes 

4, yes K yes yes 

=F yes K yes yes 

6. yes K yes — (unmarried) 
2p yes K yes — (unmarried) 
8. yes K yes yes 

9. yes K yes yes 

10. yes K yes yes 

ae yes K yes yes 

Le yes K yes yes 

nas yes K yes yes 

14, yes K yes yes 

15. yes K yes yes 
16. yes a no — (unmarried) 
17. yes T no yes 

18. yes T no yes 

19, yes T no yes 

20. yes T no yes 

21. yes i no yes 
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APPENDIX I 
Knowledge of Hindi/Urdu and English 
Women 


Hindi/Urdu 
English 


Hindi/Urdu 
English 


Hindu 
Catholic 


Hindu 
Catholic 


(n = 195; 23 no data) 
Total 


Knowing Not knowing 
6 169 172 
1 | 171 172 
Men 
(n = 210; 24 no data) 
25 161 186 
16 170 186 
APPENDIX 2 
Literacy and Religion 
Women 
(n = 195; 18 no data) 
literate Illiterate total 
14 87 101 
7 68 75 
Men 
(n = 210; 15 no data) 
64 55 119 
41 30 76 


Bean 


°% Knowing 
3% 
1% 


13% 
9% 


% Literate 


14% 
8% 


54% 
54% 
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TIBETO-BURMAN NUMERALS 


K. S. Gurubasave Gowda 
CIIL, Mysore 


Ian Dale in his recent article ‘Indian numerals’ (1977) 
describes the number systems of languages belonging to three major 
families of Indian languages, namely, Dravidian, Austro—Asiatic 
and Indo-Aryan. But his study does not mention the numeral 
system of Tibeto-Burman family of languages (TB). However, an 
attempt is made here to describe the number systems in some of 
the TB languages. 


Emeneau’s article ‘India as a linguistic area’ (1956) inspired 
the linguists to think beyond the study of genetic relationship of 
languages. Hence, study of languages by typological approach 
brought many interesting features to show certain characteristics 
which cut across language families. 


The present paper deals with the study of the numeral 
systems in the TB languages chosen from Assam, Arunachal, 
Meghalaya and Nagaland. 


The following table roughly reveals the similarities and 
dissimilarities in the basic numerals of these languages. 


The following table shows numeral patterning in different 
languages of TB family. 


nT 


oyun 
pits 

rynhu 

nynu oo ,nsynAsus 

giL9 O11 
nyoy Ho 
qvel gZply 
ci Wuro vty 
tho 49419 
nyuod oynw 
iptq ¢ 7p 
Eqity weyy9 
ary hd 
"yy 


yye] ~~eyesipm 


eulsas eqjoy 
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soley 
ouy Ye[you oy = BOIL 
EES 


wy ,moouw esdou 4118/04 
ued 4094 C19 = YLALD 


ny o703 esdoy, ny48 
424 1) ByI94I 199 
eee CGY ed 18 


yor yoy sos Yop 


eu nund nysd eyoq 
id mzod 3Ip Wg 
wt Wose 98 weyls 
14/14 gue 909% 102 

12) 4 ond Bs 


en 


yehuoy oy weguy os 


cece LLL LALLA LL 


UZU1 
7 A 
rayod 
yoruem = BLY 
nyyiuen = YER 
yostue wi 
quae mM OM 
coMueMm = =O148) 
eyrquem = eyeul 
yiqaem yhesdey 
WeIUEm = YuUsEy 
tem  YjARYy 
21UBM Uiyy 
91IDON THY stIA 


puvsnoyy 

oye] v't pospunH 

AVA 

Aya 

IS ULILE A 

yoke cyxyiht ud 
“oy cAyRUCy QUIN 
thuid = oats wyary 

cy 

nuey plu sy UIAIS 
myx CAYIAAY xIS 
oyel  cycye IAL 
third §= c ytd y Ino 
yy = equiny 99IHL 
hue = CyLuUy OM] 
yoy Cys 900 


unjedy Bums IN 98801) YSIISUq 
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The table given above shows that all the languages have the 
monomorphic numbers for ‘one to ten’ and most of the languages 
have monomorphic system for ‘twenty’ and ‘hundred’. Thh Mishmj 
language shows the monomorphic system for ‘thousand’. It may 
be noted that Ao and Lotha have a separate monomorphic number 
for ‘fifty’ and Sema has for ‘thirty’. With the present descriptive 
analysis it would be difficult to assign any historical meaning for 
these number words. 


The Arunachal languages such as Nocte and Mishmi, and 
Miri/Mising of Assam havea classifier or a quantifier. The Boro 
language spoken in Assam has two alternative sub-systems (D. N. S. 
Bhat, 1968) where one is native to the system and the other is 
borrowed from Assamese. In the native system the counting is 
carried out in four and their multiples. Those four numerals are 
given below: 


se ‘one’ tam ‘three’ 
noy ‘two’ bro =—s four’ 


The above mentioned basic numerals shows a three way sub- 
system in (i) ‘one’ to ‘ten’ (ii) twenty (iii) and hundred. It may 
be mentioned here that Ao and Lotha have basic unit for ‘fifty’ 
and Sema for ‘thirty’. The Mishmiof Arunachal Pradesh has a 
basic unit for ‘thousand’. 


The Miri/Mising language mainly spoken in the Nerth- 
Lakhimpur and Sibsagar Districts of Assam has more common 
features with Arunachal languages, whereas Boro, though separated 
from its sister languages, preserves its nativity in a few numerals. 


All the TB languages mentioned here except Boro share the 
common feature, that is, decimal number system which has been 
existing in other Indian languages too. It has been accepted 
generally world over that the number fen is a common base because 
of the popular habit of counting on the fingers (e.g. by Menniger, 
1969). These languages, which have ‘twenty’ as basic units might 
have extended their counting of toes also. 


Compound number names from ‘eleven to nineteen’ are 
formed by keeping ‘ten’ as base and suffixing the lesser nine 
numbers. The morphophonemic changes which take place in some 
of the languages are not dealt with here. The decades except 
‘twenty’ in all the languages mentioned here and ‘fifty’ in Ao, 
Lotha and ‘thirty’ in Sema are formed by multiplication of decades 


by lower numbers (two to nine). 
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The formation of decades fall into four types: 


ten Xx Angami, Sema, Nocte and Mising 
xX ten Mishmi, Garo and Ao 

ten Xx and xX ten Apatani 

twenty Xx (+ten) Konyak and Monpa 


Rev - 


The basic units of ‘twenty’ ‘thirty’ and ‘fifty’ do not under- 
go any change in the concerned languages. 


The Apatani language though shares the basic numeral 
system with other languages, however differs in forming the 
decades. Here it follows two systems i.e. the decade ‘twenty’, 
‘thirty’, ‘seventy’, ‘eighty’ and ‘ninety’ are formed by prefixing 
the form of ‘two’, ‘three’, ‘seven’, ‘eight’, and ‘nine’ to the alter- 
native form of ‘ten’. The base form of ‘ten’ has the allomorph 
-khan as abase for ‘twenty’ - kon for ‘thirty’ and — khane for 
‘seventy’, ‘eighty’ and ‘ninety’. The decades ‘forty’, ‘fifty’ and 
‘sixty’ are formed by suffixing the alternative form of ‘four’, ‘five’, 
and ‘six’ to the alternative form of ‘ten’ alan. 


In the Konyak language the formation decade is through 
multiplication as well as addition. The examples are given below: 


tapon ‘thirty’ i.e. twenty + ten 
tiyica ‘forty’ i.e. twenty X two 
tiyicapon ‘fifty? ice. twenty X two + ten 
tilimca ‘sixty’ ie. twenty X three 
tilicapen ‘seventy’ i.e. twenty X three + ten 
tippolica ‘eighty’ i.e. twenty X four 
tippolicapon ‘ninety’ i.e. twenty X four + ten 


The monpa* language spoken in the west Kameng District of 
Arunachal Pradesh behaves as Konyak language in decade 
formation. The monomorphic forms are one to ten and twenty. 


The numeral one is thi and ten isci but the numeral eleven is 


ww 

cici. The numeral one thi occurs in the compound number names 
from twelve to nineteen and it also occurs in the formation of 
21 to 29, 31 tu 39 etc. upto 99, 


It may be mentioned here that the Garo language spoken in 
Meghalaya hasa basic unit for ‘twency’ (kolgrik). It has an 


*This information was supplied by my colleague Shri G. D. P. Sastry 


5 
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allomorph kolta (ci) ‘thirty’ to form the decade thirty. However 
the base to form furty to ninety decades is sot-. 


The formation of ordinals are of two types. The addition 
of ordinal markers to the numeral is one type and in the second 
type the meaning would be beginning or opening. However, in 
Garo the meaning of it is ‘one who does’. The Nocte language 
indicate ‘first’, ‘second’ and ‘third’ by separate word. However, 
an identical marker -ko is found in alj these forms. The Ao 
languages has -puba as an ordinal marker. But it is optionally 
added to the mezun which itself is an ordinal for ‘first’. The 
Apatani language shows -7i as ordinal suffix. Monpa language shows 
that -ma and suk are the ordinal markers which express beginning 
and ending respectively. The fractions are formed by separate 
words and generally they are quantifiers. Since the work is not 
_done in most of these languages, it would be little difficult to give 
a clear picture of the numeral system of this family with this much 
of data. | 
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HOMOGENEITY AND INTEGRITY OF 
TOLKAPPIYAM AND ITS AUTHORSHIP 


K. Balasubramanian 
Annamalai University, Annamalainagar 


1, Date of Tolkappiyam 


The controversy over the date of Tolkappiyam has led to the 
controversy Over its authorship and the homogeneity and integrity 
of the texts Vaiyapuri Pillai (1956; 13, 14, 58, 65] onthe basis of 
parallelism fouund between Tolkappiy;m and Sanskrit treatises of 
different kind including some grammatical works assigned Sth 
century A.D. as the date of [lolkappiyam. This means that 
Tolkappiyam is posterior to Sangam works [i.e. eftu-t-tokai ‘eight 
anthologies’ and pattu-p-pa:ttu ‘ten idylls’] which are assigned to 
the early Christian era [cf. Vaiyapuri Pillai, 1956: 22, 38, Zvelebil, 
1970: 20, F.N 26]. But Subrahmanya Sastri [ [1945] 1979: XXX] 
who is also convinced of Tolkappiyar’s indebtedness to Sanskrit 
works considers Tolkappiyam as of pre-Sangam period, and assigns 
2nd C. B C as its date on the basis of linguistic evidence. Meena- 
kshisundaran who is of the view that parallelism should not be 
considered as borrowings [ [1945] 1979 : XV] is also of the view that 
Tolkappiyam belongs to the pre-Sangam period [1965 : 5]. 


But, Chelvanayakam [1969] and Zvelebil [1970:20 F. N. 23] 
strike a compromise between those two positions. They are of the 
view, that the first two parts of Tolkappiyam viz eluttatika:ram 
and collatika:ram belong to an earlier period, i.e. to the pre- 
Sangam period, and the third part porufatika:ram to the post- 
Sangam period. Zvelebil [1974:34, F. N. 67] further questions 
the homogeneity and the single authorship of Tolkappiyam. The 
following passages from Zvelebil will make this clear. ‘‘The end of 
2nd century B.C. would therefore be the most probable date for 
the origin of Tolkappiyam or rather the urtext of Tolkappiyam, 
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that is its first and second parts [minus interpolations]... I consider 
now that the third part porujatika:ram which is indebted to 
Ma:navadharmasa:stra, Kautilyar’s Arthasa:stra, Bharata’s Na: ryasa: 
stra and which shows familiarity with late Tamil poems like 
Kalittokai and Paripa:tal as a later [prob. 5-6 cent.] appendix. 
Zvelebil [1970 : 20 F. N. 23]. 


“The date of Tolkappiyam is still a matter of dispute, as 
well as its integrity and homogeneity. It would appear that the 
grammar was rather the work of several scholars or even a schoo} 
than of one man; and in particular, the third part Porulatik.:ram 
may be later than the first two parts. It would also seem that the 
creative age of bardic poetry preceded the third part of Tolk- 
appiyam rather than followed it, or was coutemporary with it. The 
most probably date of this third part, in the shape in which we 
have it today would be Ca 450 A. D. thuugh the nuclear portions 
of it were probably born round 150 B. C. or some what later and 
carried on orally’ [Zvelebil 1974: 34 F. N. 67]. 


Now, we have to goa long way to decide the date of Tolk- 
appiyam indisputably. However the integrity and homogeneity 
of the text and the question whether this is the work of single 
author or of several authors of different periods will be examined 
here. 


2. Homogeneity and integrity of the text: 


Other than, Zvelebil [1970: 20. F. N. 23, 1974:33, 34 F. N. 
67}, Meenakshisundaran [1974 [a]: 2-4] also questions the integrity 
and single authorship of Tolkappiyam from a different point of 
view. He isof the view that there were more than one scholar by 
the name Tolkappiyar, one is the author of Tolkappiyam and 
another whom Meenakshisundaran calls later Telkappiyar is the 
author of part of later work pannirupatalam which is now extinct. 
Meenakshisundaran says, that the later Tolkappiyar has interpolated 
all the parts of Tolkappiyam with his own verses and hence the 
inconsistencies found in it. [1974 [a]:.3, 4, 20.29]. 


It is true, that in Tamil litcrary history there were several 
authors with the same name e.g. Avvayya:r, Kapilar, Nakki:rars 
etc. Similarly, there might have been two scholars by the name 
Tolkappiyar. But, it is not sufficient proof for saying that one 
interpolated the work of another and such an atten pt can only be 
a matter of conjecture. Certainaly, it can not be claimed that 
Tolkappiyam in the present form is free from interpolations. But, 
the stand, that it is the work of more than one author belonging to 


es a 
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different periods should be linguistically substantiated. Therefore, 
while the observation of Meenakshisundaran that there were two 
Tolkappiyars cannot be disputed, his conjecture that one profusely 
iaterpolated the work of the other cannot be accepted without 
sufficient linguistic evidence. Anyhow the ‘inconsistencies’ found 
in the Tolkappiyam text have to be accounted for. 


As Observed earlier, Chelvanayakam [1969] proposes that 
poru]-atika:ram 1s later to the first two parts coatent-wise and hence 
it should have been written by a different author. However, he 
conceded that ‘‘this presumption can be established only when the 
language structure of the first two chapters on the one hand and 
thac of the third chapter [on Poru!] on the other are analysed fully 
in accordance with the principles of linguistics and proved to belong 
to different periods” [3]. But Halasubramanian [1981] which is an 
analysis of the language structure of Tolkappiyam on linguistic 
principles shows the coutrary: homogeneity is found at the phonolo- 
gical, gcammavsical and lexical levels. Further there is integrity and 
momogeneity betweea she different parts at the level of content also. 


The linguistic homogeneity of the textasa whole will be 
explained below, followed by a discussion of homogeneity at the 
content level aod an explanation to the ‘inconsistencics’ in the 
different parts. 

2.1. Homogeneity at the linguistic level. 


Of the various aspects of phonology, the restrictions on the 
distribution of phonemes are Characteristic of the language of the 
text as a whole. These are signincantly differeat from the 
restrictions found in the other O. T. texts. For example the 
palatal consonants /c/, /i/ and /y/ cannot occur initially followed 
by short /a/,/ /y/ can be followed by /a:/ only /i/ can be followed 
by /a:/ or /e/. Tolkappiyar also noted this iu his description of 
the language of the period [E. 61-65] and there is perfect agreement 
in this respect between his description and what is found in the 
text. Whereas inthe other O. T. texts these restrictions are not 
operative and the words beginning with these sequences pro- 
gressively increase in the later works.* But these restrictions are 
operative in all the three parts of Tolkappiyam without even a 
single exception, and it cannot be a coincide uce. | 


\Meenakshisundaran, [1965:63] observes that e¢ and a fall together in this 
environment and @ is palatalized into e. 


2¢.f. David [1969 : 27-34], Shanmugam, [1971:-33-36, 40-43). 
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In morphology, the non-occurrence of the link morph or 
inflectional increment -ttu-after -m ending Nouns when followed 
by the Dative Case suffix -kku is a feature characteristic of the 
whole of the Tolkappiyam text.® 


The occurrence of link morphs before the case suffix —otu is 
also very rare in the text. -ttu occurs only after—m ending Nouns 
of the pattern [C|VCVC [10.4.1.1]. Both these characteristic 
features are distributed in all the parts of Tolkappiyam. 

e.g. kurriyal + ukaram-kku > kurriyal+ukarakku 
‘to the shortended ‘u’_— E:-: 168.1 
ve : lam-kku — ve: Jakku = ‘to the elephant’ P 579.1 
a: Ciriyam-kku — a: ciriyakku 
‘to the verse type 


a:ciriyam’ P 359.1 
itam-ttu-otu — itattotu. ‘with person’ Gt athe bT| 
tiram-—ttu-otu — tirattetu ‘with the part’ P 42.8 
neficam-otu ‘with the heart’ mR . 43.5 


a: kkamotu ‘with the worda:ku’ C 88.2 


Another characteristic feature of the text is the occurrence 
of the expletive -a as final syllable after the case suffix -a: np 
[12.2.15].* In other O. T. texts, only e: occurs in this environment 
excepting a single case of variation in reading.’ This feature too 
is distributed in all the three parts of Tolkappiyam. 


e.g. valakkatta:na — ‘in the usage’ E 247.2 
iruti-y—a: na ‘at the final position’ C 101.2 
aval-vayin-a: n-a ‘with her’ P 1064 


Another feature characteristic of Tolkappiy’m which is 
absent in all other O. T. texts is the occurrence of the Negative 
particle alam followed by the Locative particle -katay: This 
construction too occurs in all the three parts of the text. 


‘While this feature can be found in Late Old Tamil texts, Tirukkural 
Manimekalai and Cilappatika : ram, itis not found in other Old Tamil texts 
where the increment is obligatory, c. f. Shanmugam [1971 : 202]. 

‘c.f. C 104.105 


*c.f David. [1969 : 26:27], Akam 257.21 
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mu:nru-alam-—katay ‘except the three’ E 1.2 
peyar—alam-katay ‘except the Noun C 194.1 
avay—y—alam-katay ‘except them’ P 231.4 


The index of words prepared by the author work clearly 
shows homogeneity at the lexical level. Excepting the lexical units 
specific to the subject of treatment there is no lexical change of 
any kind evident in the other spheres of the vacabulary. Pronouns, 
Numerals, bodyparts, Verbs of certain basic actions of other basic 
vocabulary attested show homogeneity in all the parts. 


2.2. Homogeneity at the content level : 


The subject matter of porul-atika:ram the third part is quite 
different from that of the first two parts. But, when talking of 
prosody in poru]-atika:ram there is the necessity to correlate with 
and cross-refer to the first part e/uttatika:ram. 


Tolkappiyar states that ma:ttiray ‘duration’ and e/uttu 
‘phonological units’, two of the thirty four organic parts of ceyyul 
‘literary composition’ [P. 310] are the same as those said earlier 
[P. 311]. This cross-refers to the description in e/uttatika:ram 
[E 1-13]. There the short vowels are described to be of one mora 
[ma:tra] duration [E 3], long vowels two mora [E 4] and no single 
unit is of three mora duration [E 5]. If lengthening of the phono- 
logical units is needed it is done by adding to them similar units of 
required length [E 6]. That, this provision for lengthening has 
metrical exigencies in view, becomes evident fr-m Tolkappiyar’s 
statement in porulatika:ram that ‘lengthening, too can become a 
[metrical] syllable’ [P 325]. 


In the very next sutra [P 326], Tolkappiyar talks specifically 
of consonant lengthening which can also constitute a metrical 
syllable. This specific statement is necessitated because lengthen- 
ing [aJapetay] as defined earlier in e/uttatika:ram refers only to 
Vowel lengthening. Thus, finding the earlier treatment of lengthen- 
ing cross-referred to here, inadequate for the present purposes of 
prosody in porujatika:ram the author improves upon it. This 
is a clear evidence of correlation, cross-reference and cohesion 
between the different parts of Tolkappiyam. 


Another instance of cohesion between parts is found in the 
treatment of the dependent phonological unit kurriyalikaram 
‘shortened i’. In eluttatika:ram, kurriyalikaram ‘shortened i’ 
kurriyalukaram ‘shortened u’ and a:ytam are treated as dependent 
phonological units along with the thirty principal units [E 1, 2]. 
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Of these three units a:ptam is similar to an archiphoneme of the 
Prague school or archisegment of the generative phonologists, 
instituted to account for the neutralization of contrasts between 
different phonemes.® The other two which are positional variants 
or allophones to short iand.u respectively from the taxonomic or 
structural phonemic point of view are given unitary status by 
Tolkappiyar because of their functional value.” kurriyalukaram 
‘shortened ‘u’ is instituted because of its special sandhi behaviour 
anda whole chapter [9] of part-I is devoted to deal with its sandhi 
alternation. But kurriyalikaram ‘shortened ‘i’ has no such function 
at the phonological level. It seems to have been instituted asa 
unit separate from short i only because of its functional difference 
in poetic metre. While short iis syllabic, Aurriyalikaram is not 
syllabic from the point of view of metre. This becomes evident 
when Tolkappiyar states in porul-atika:ram, ‘kurriyalikuaram is 
similar to consonant [P. 316]’. Here we find the author making 
provisions in the first part to account for a phenomenon which 
belongs to the third part. There is also reference in collatika : ram 
to iraiccipporu] ‘suggestive meaning’ [C 193] tinai ‘land division’ 
[C 194] of porujatika:ram. All this supports the stand that all the 
three parts of Tolkappiyam constitute an organic whole. 


3. Inconsistencies 


Meenakshisundaran [1965:1974] and Arunachalam [1975} 
among others point out certain ‘inconsistencies’ in Tolkappiyam’ 
They are of three types: [1] Inconsistencies in Tolkappiyar’s des- 
cription and the usages of his own text i.e. Tolkappiyar’s ‘violation. 
of his own rules, [2] apparent differences between the usages of 
different parts and [3] inconsistent treatment of the same subject 
in the different parts of Tolkappiyam. These inconsistencies are 
pointed out as evidences for multiple authorship or profuse inter- 
polation. But when these inconsistencies are examined we find that 
[1] many apparent inconsistencies can be explained as due to valid 
causes, [2] some are misunderstood to be inconsistencies but are not 


really so and [3] there area few which may be due to interpol- 
alions. 


*Balasubramanian, [1973; 1974] 


‘Though Tolkappiyar speaks about the positional variants of ai and m 
[E 13, 14, 51, 52, 57] they are not treated as separate units as they have no 
functional value, c. f. Balasubramanian (1970, 1972]. 
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3.1. ‘Rule violations’ 


Thereisa rule in eluttatika:ram according to which the 
Objective case suffix -ay should occur obligatorily after Human 
Nouns. This is because the presence of two unmarked Human 
Nouns in a simple sentence wil! result in subject/object ambiguity. 
Arunachalam [1975; 19, 20] points out a number of instances in the 
text where this rule is violated and Object Human Nouns occur 
without the case suffix -cy. But in most of the instances the 
ambiguity is resolved otherwise. In the examples, 


[1] kuray avat ca: rtti 

grievance that-she-having associated 

‘Associating the grievance to her’ P 99.14 
{2] marayntu avar ka: ntal 

having hidden - that-he- seeing 

‘seeing him by hiding’ P 109. 1 
[3] putalvark kantu 

sons having looked at’ 

‘having looked at the sons’ P 149.3 


the sandhi alternations [1] {/ —~> ¢ [ava] —> avat], 

[2] n—+r [avan —~4var] bzfore plosives and [3] the gemination 
of following plosive after r [rk —— rkk] indicate that the respective 
Nouns are in Cases other than Nominative and hence do not 
consistitute the subject of the sentence.* Thus the difference in 
sandhi alternation marks the Case and no superficial marker is 
needed. 


In some other cases the ambiguity is resolved on the basis 
of the Gender, Number, Person suffix of the predicate showing 
concord relation with the subject NP. In the example, 

[4] kilavo:n ariya: arivinal iva] 

hero who does not know of the wisdom she this—she 
‘she who does not have the wisdomtoknowthe hero P 115.1 
the subject Noun iva] ‘this-she’ is different in GNP from 
the Object Noun kKilavo:n ‘hero’ and this is evident in the 
Predicate arivina] ‘of the wisdom-she’ where the suffix -al 
denotes the GNP. 


‘a 9,1,1 being assimilated into homorganic plosives before plosives and 
the following plosives geminating after y.r, ] are indicative of Case relation 
other than Nominative. Sce Tolkappiyar’s rules E 303, 311 358, 363, 367, 
384, 397, 
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Another instance, where the case suffix -ay deletion does 
not result in ambiguity is where the Predicate Verb is a member of 
aclass called symmetrical Predicates. Lakoff and Peters [1969] 
point out that in sentences with symmetrical Predicates like “be 
similar’, ‘resemble’, ‘marry’, ‘meet’, etc. the superficial object 
NPs are underlying Subject NPs and superficial Subject aud 
Object NPs have identical selection restrictions. In the deep 
structure they are conjoined NPs occurring as Subject. As a result 
of this syntactic fact deletion of Objective Case suffix at the 
surface level never leads to any ambiguity. 


In, 
[5] tantayyar oppar makkal 


fathers — will be similar — children 
‘Children will be similar to fathers’ P 145.23 


the Verb oppar ‘will be similar-they’ is a symmetrical Predicate. 
Though at the surface level tantayyar ‘father’ is the Object and 
makkal ‘children’ is the Subject, both of them constitute members 
of a conjoined NP acting as Subject, at the deep level. The 
following paraphrase of [5] will make this clear. 


makkal-um tantayyar-um oppar 


children - and fathers - and will be similar-they 
‘Children and fathers will be similar’ 


Therefore, the deletion of the case suffix -ay after tantayyar in 
[5] has made no difference. 


Most of the cases of ‘violation’ of eluttatika:ram rule come 
under the above three categories. However, a few cases of case 
suffix -ay deletion defy explanation. 


¢.g. [6] aigae ari col 
human — male—denoting — word 
‘the word denoting human male’ Cw 
[7] pallo:r ariyum col 


many persons - which denotes — word 
‘the word which denotes many persons 
[Human plural)’ C22 
Another instance cited® for Tolkappiyar’s violation of his 
own rule [E 132] is the occurrence of the inflectional] increment or 


link morph -in after the Case suffix -in. In the example, 


%c.f. Shanmugam, 1971: 201. 
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kalav-in-ir kilavikku uriyar 

pre-marital love-link-in statement-to privileged—they 

‘they are privileged to make statement in premarital 
love’ P 490 4 


The word kajav-in-ir is segmented as ka/av-in-in and considered as 
a case Of violation of the rule that the increment —in cannot occur 
before the case suffix -in [E 132]. But this isa case uf wrong seg- 
mentation. Both n and]! become r before stop.'° Inthis example 
we can Claim that what occurs is the locative Case allomorph -il 
and not -in, The case suffix -in occurs in the Causative Ablative 
and Comparative senses and never in the locative sense.1! There- 
fore this again is not a Case of violation of a rule. 


Yet another instance of apparent rule violation is the use of 
word pillay wi:h reference to human beings which is prohibited in 
the last chapter of poru]-atika:ram [P 567]. In the second chapter 
of the same part the word pi//ay is used with reference to human 
beings.’ But, itis to be noted while the verse, [P. 567] prescribes 
the use of the words kulavi and mcka alone to refer to the young 
ones of human beings,’* there is verse [E 614] which speaks of the 
exception. According to this rule the word pen, a:n and piljay 
are exceptions and refer to human beings, when said alone. 


A genuine rule violation seems to be the uses of the Optative. 
Verse [C 221] states that Optative will not occur with second and 
first persons. But examples violating this rule are found in all the 
three parts of the text. 


e.g. elu:tal ‘let produce’ omlrisy |] ~ E 6.2 


o:mpal ‘let give’ [you] re 
celka ‘let go’ [you] Pp. 145,7 
a:kiyar ‘let become’ [I] P 77.8 


While we are notable to accountifor this inconsistency, we find some 
discrepancy in the order of verses. Verse [C 217] lists all the 
Verbal forms commonto Human and Neuter Genders. The next 
two verses give certain specific endings common to Singular and 
Plural in both the Genders. The next verse, [C 220] states ‘‘the 


10¢ f. E 333, 367 See F. N. 31. 
Noe. f. C Ts. 


1?*Mfeenakshisundaran, [ 965 : 62]. 
\8¢ f. pillaynilai P 63.16 pifluvya: ttu p. 63.18. 


lc f, Pe: ra: ciriyam: 463. 
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remaining words are common to three persons and five divisions’’. 
But, the following two rules [C 221, C 222] which speak of the 
exceptions for optative and ceyyum pattern Verb respectively, seem 
to be out of place. Examples violating the rule prescribing the 
ceyyum are also found in other Old Tamil texts which the com- 
meutators are aware of and try to account for somehow.” Hence 
there is a case for suspecting the authenticity of these two verses. 
But this cannot question the homogeneity of the text as this 
‘violation’ is found in all the three parts of the text. 


3.2. Difference in usage between parts : 


Meenakshisundaran [1965-100] states that the Genitive case 
suffix -atu is not used in eluttatika:ram and col-l-atika:ram and is 
found in porul-atika:ram alone. This statement is incorrect as 
—atu is used twice ia col-l-atika:ram [C 76.3, C 106.1]’® and further 
it has been referred to as the sixth case suffix [C 65.3; 76.2}. 


3.3. Inconsistency in treatment in different parts : 


Arunachalam [1975 : 23] says that Tolkappiyar is not con- 
sistent in his treatment in diff'rent parts as he speaks of six 
Cases in eluttatika:ram [E 114] and seven or eight cases in 
col-l-atika: ram [C 63 65]. This statement is borne out of failure 
to understand the difference between treatment and emphasis in 
the two parts. In eluttatika: ram, the emphasis is on sandhi, 
where only the Case suffixes [urupu E 114.2] of the six marked 
cases are referred to. Here sandhi is divided into Case relation 
sandhi [verrumay kuritta punarmoli nilay E 113.1] and non-case 
relation sandhi [ve:rrumay-y-alvali-p-punarmoli nilay E 113.2] on 
the basis of these six Cases. The Nominative, which is unmarked 
and the Vocative are non-case relation with reference to sandhi 
and show difference in alternation. But in col-l-atika:ram the 
emphasis is on syntax,’ where the different components of a 
sentence including the Nominative [peyar] and Vocative [vii] are 
treated..* And the term ve: rrumay is used to refer to the 
syntactico-semantic notion of Case. But, one point of agreement 
between both the parts, inspite of difference in emphasis must be 
noted. Same suffixes are chosen as norms for the six Cases in 


15Tol. Col. Nac. 146, 
eer, IN. 25. 


Mod, 0.6.1. 
8¢.f. Balasubramanian 1978, 
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both the parts [E 114, C 65], though there is reference to other 
variants [C 77, 104]. Therefore, what Arunachalam [1975, 104] 
considers an inconsistency is not, in fact a case of inconsistency. 


The foregoing discussion has provided a number of arguments 
to establish the integrity and homogeneity of the Tolkappiyam text. 
It has also brought out the inherent weaknesses of the arguments 
against the homogeneity and integrity of the text. Thus, the 
present writer feels, that there is a strong case for considering the 
different parts of Tolkappiyam as constituting an organic whole 
and not as products of different periods. Whatever be the date of 
Tolkappiyam it is an integral whole written by a single author. 
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DIPHTHONGS IN MALAYALAM 


P, Santhakumar 
University of Kerala 


1. Diphthongs - Some Generally Accepted Definitions 


**A diphthong is defined as an independent vowel-glide not 
containing within itself either a ‘peak’ or a ‘trough’ of prominence. 
By a vowel-glide we mean that the speech-organs start in the 
position of one vowel and move in the direction of another vowel, 
By ‘independent’ we mean that the glide is expressly made, and is 
not merely an unavoidable concomitant of sounds preceding and 
following...A diphthong must necessarily consist of one syllable. 
In order that a vowel-glide should constitute two syllables, it would 
be necessary that it should contain a ‘trovgh of prominence’, i.e. 
a fall of prominence followed by arise.”? (D. Jones, 1957, p. 58). 
C. M. Wise in his Introduction to Phonetics defines diphthong as 
‘‘a complex of vowel sounds beginning with one easily identifiable 
sound and ending with another. A diphthong functions as doesa 
single vowel’ (C. M. Wise, 1958, p. 15). J. Carrell and W.R. 
Tiffany describe it as ‘‘a syllabic in which two vowel resonances can 
be identified, with a change of resonance as an essential attribute 
of this kind of speech sound’’ (Carrell and Tiffany, 1960, p. 121). 
J. R. Firth in his A short outline of Tamil pronunciation published 
as an appendix to A. H. Arden’s A progressive grammar of common 
Tamil gives the following definition: ‘‘The diphthongs are vowels 
pronounced with a progressively changing tongue position, moving 
from a more prominent open vowel position to a less prominent 
close vowel position’’ (Firth, 1934, p. xxxii). D. Abercrombie uses 
the word diphthong as a “‘technical term for a vowel of continually 
changing quality’’ (Abercrombie, 1967, p. 60). A.C. Gimson calls 
the-diphthong a ‘‘gliding vowel’? (Gimson, 1973 [1962] p. 39) and 
later on page 126 of the same book he describes diphthongs as 
“‘sequences of vocalic elements....which form a glide within one 
syllable’. All these. definitions contain two main esseatial 
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characteristics of the diphthong, ie., its syllabic quality and the 
change of resonance due to the transition movement from one vowel 
position to another. 


2. The Diphthongs ia Malayalam 
Four diphthongs with contrastive significance are found in 
present-day Malayalam. They are: 
(i) [ei] as in [peitu] ‘it rained’ 
(ii) [ai] as in [paital] ‘child’ 
(iii) [oi] as in [poila] ‘tobacco’ (a shortened form of pukajila) 
and (iv) [au] as in [pauran] ‘(a) citizen’ 


All these four diphthongs are of the ‘closing’ type as they have their 
glide towards the ‘close’ region of the vowel tract, i. e. towards the 
‘high’ region of the oral cavity. The first three have glide towards 
the high, front region (towards [i]) and the fourth has its glide 
towards the high, back region (towards [u] ) The starting positions 
of all these four diphthongs are in the nonhigh (i.e. mid and low) 
regions of the mouth. Corresponding to the three nonhigh basic 
vowels of Malayalam, there are three diphthongs starting from 
these three positions and gliding towards [i]. The fourth one 
[au] starts from the low position, slightly more retracted than the 
Starting position of [ai] and glides towards [u]. This diphthong 
is found to occur mostly in Sanskrit and other non-Dravidian loan- 
words. The four diphthongs of Malayalam, for the sake of 
illustration, may be represented,in a vowel quadrangle as in figure | 


below. Around base indicates that the lips are rounded at the 
start of the glide. 


Fig. 1- Diphthongs of Malayalam 
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The following generalizations refer to all the four Malayalam 
diphthongs. 


(1) Most of the length and prominence associated with the 
glide is concentrated on the first element, the second element being 
only lightly sounded. 


(2) Normally their duration is equivalent to that of the ‘long 
vowels’. 


(3) Most of the occurrences of the diphthongs found in 
words of Dravidian origin seem to derive from a combination of a 
pure vowel and a following approximant. 


(4) The diphthongs seem to be particularly susceptible to 
variation in different regional and social types of speech. In non- 
standard types of speech the two elements of the diphthongs are 
often found to be separated into two syllables with the interpol- 
ation ofa linking approximant as inthe case of two contiguous 
vowels belonging to adjacent morphemes that have no sentence- 
final pause occurring between them. For example, 


[aittam| may be realized as_ [ajittam] ‘untouchability’ 
[eitu] may be realized as_ [ejitu] ‘shot’ (an arrow) 
[koitu] may be realized as [kojitu] ‘reaped’ 


[augadham] may be realized as [avusadham] ‘medicine’ 
2.1 The Diphthong [ei] 


The diphthong [ei] has its glide starting from the mid, front, 
slightly raised region of the mouth and moving towards the position 
for the high front vowel of Malayalam. It occurs 


word initially as in [eitu] ‘shot’ (ap arrow) 
word medially asin [ceitu]! ‘did’ 3 
and word finally as in [cei] ‘do’ (imp.) 


[mei] ‘body’ 
2.2 The Diphthong [ai] 


The glide of the diphthong {ai] begins with a tongue position 
slightly more fronted than the one used for Malayalam [a], and 
moves in the direction of the high front vowel [i]. This diphthong 
occurs 


'[c] is used to represent the palato-alveolar affricate in Malayalam phonology. 
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word initially as in [aittam] ‘untouchability’ 
[aila] ‘mackerel’ 
word medially as in [kaippo] ‘bitterness 
[kaita] ‘a kind of hedgerow 
and word finally asin [tail] ‘seedling’ 
2.3 The Diphthong [oi] 


For [oi] the tengue-glide begins from the back mid slightly 
raised position and moves in the direction of [i], generally not 
reaching a level closer than [e]. The tongue movement extends 
from back to centralized front, but the range of the Closing 
movement of the glide is not as great as for [ai]. The lips are 
rounded for the first element, unlike in the case of the other three 
diphthongs, but change to neutral position as the tongue moves 
towards the position for [i]. [oi] occurs only 

word medially asin [koitu] ‘reaped’ 

[poika] ‘a pond’ 


2.4 The Diphthong [au] 


The glide for [au] has a starting position further back than 
the one for [ai]. But the same letter [a] is used to symbolize the 
first element of this diphthong as in [ai] because in Malayalam 
there is no significant contrast between a low front and a low back 
vowel. The low vowel [a] is observed to have a wide area of 
tolerance in the horizontal axis of the low position of the oral 
tract. [au] occurs 

word initially asin [aucittjam] ‘sense of propriety’ 

word medially as in [Raukka] ‘a kind of blouse’ 
and word finally asin [cau] ‘tendon’ 


3. Pattern of occurrence of Malayalam Diphthongs 


The Malayalam diphthongs have their second element 
occurring like the ‘arresting’ consonant of closed syllables. The 
off-glide which forms the second element of the diphthong parallels 
the arresting consonant of a syllable having the structure (C) VC. 
The second element, either [i] or [u] as the case may be, is normally 
heard as the approximant [j] or [v] and seems to take its place in the 
syllable margin as the coda of the syllable as does any other 
Malayalam consonant which can occur in that position. For 
example, compare 


[tai] ‘seedling’ and [tan] ‘of one’s own’ 
[eitu] ‘shot’ and [entu] ‘what’ 

[koitu] ‘reaped’ and [kontu] ‘struck’ 
[nauka] ‘boat’ and [nalka] ‘give’ 


ee ee eee 


—_— a. ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee a eS ee 
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Furthermore, there is no significant contrast between a diphthong 
and its corresponding Vowel + Approximant unit in Malayalam. 
For example, compare | 


[aila] and [ajla] 
[poila] and [pojla] 
feitu] and [ejtu] 


4. Some Reasons for treating the Diphthongs as Combinations of 
Vowel + Approximant 


It has been the practice among Dravidian phonologists to 
treat the diphthongs as combinations of a vowel plus a ‘semivowel’. 
For example, K. Zvelebil in Comparative Dravidian Phonology 
writes: ‘The diphthongs ai and au are not treated as unit phone- 
mes. It seemes that they should be structurally interpreted* as 
ay and *av in Proto-Dravidian. *y and *y pattern with the other 
sonorants (like n, I, r); e.g. the common Dr. word for ‘hand’, Ta. 
kai, Ma. kai, kayyi . can be phonemicized for PDr as *kay, having 
the same pattern(C VC) as *koy ‘to cut, reap’ or *eal ‘to go” 
(Zvelebil, 1970, p. 35)?. However, M. Andronov treats the 
Dravidian diphthongs as unit phonemes. He discribes ‘‘the Dravi- 
dian vocalism’ as consisting of ‘‘five short vowels....and two 
diphthongs ai and au’’ (Andronov, 1963, p. 180). [Dravidian 
Languages, Ar Or 31, 2 (1963)] 


It seems that the writers who have treated the diphthongs as 
unit phonemes have been influenced by the orthographic conven- 
tions of the language(s) they have investigated for their analysis. 
This could possibly be the reason for their treating [ai] and [au] as 
unit phonemes, but not [ei] and [oi] which they treat as [ej] and 
[oj]. The orthographic conventions of Malayalam, for example, 
treats [ai] and [au] as diphthongal unit phonemes, whereas jei] and 
[oi] are treated as combinations ofa vowel and an approximant. 
This is perhaps the result of using a set of characters borrowed 
and adopted froman alphabetical system which was originally 
intended for the use of the Sanskrit language. Firth labels [ei] and 
[oi] along with [e:i], [a:i] and [o:i] of Tamil ‘special diphthongs’ 
which he symbolizes as ey, vy, eey, aay and ooy. (vide Firth, 1934, 
p. xxxii). However, he does not give any reasons for distinguishing 
these ‘special diphthongs’ from [ai] and [au] which he calls ‘ordinary 


2Zvelebil uses the symbol y for the palatal approximant, following the usua; 
practice of Dravidian phonologists. However, in the present analysis the symbol 
[j] is preferred following the I PA. 
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diphthongs’. In Malayalam there do exist vowel glides which can 
phonetically be represented as [a‘i], [e:i] and [o:i] in words such as 


[pa:ikkata] ‘shop selling mat’ ; 
[te:ima:nam| ‘wear, as in wear and tear’ 
[po:ivaru:| ‘g0 and come’ 


But these diphthongs with ‘their first element longer in duration 
than the ‘ordinary diphthongs’, show no significant contrast to their 
counterparts that have their first element comparatively shorter 
in duration. Furthermore, the morphemes that have [a:i] [¢:i] and 
[o:i] have alternant forms with [a:], [e:] and [o:] as in 


[pa: va:n:il] ‘bought mat’ 
fte: tf: ul ‘rubbed’ 
[po: ku:] ‘go (imp.)’ 


Also, in some combinations the second element of the vowel glide 
is found assimilated to the following consonant, leaving a relatively 
pure vowel in the place of the diphthong as in 


[pa:k;: 9] /paajkka/ ‘for the mat’ 
ite- £211] /teeccu/ ‘rubbed’ (te:i + tu) . 
[te:k;:um] /teejkkum/ ‘will rub’ 


The above facts seem to suggest that the Malayalam diph- 
thongs can be phonologically represented as a combination of a 
vowel plus an approximant. Furthermore, the following reasons 
seem to favour such a treatment. 


i. Simplicity in formulating certain phonological rules. For 

example, the rules regarding the enunciative vowel and 
the rules of morpheme-final consonant gemination can be 
formulated with greater simplicity if the diphthongs are 
analyzed as Vowel + Approximant. 


Cf. [kaj] [kajjo] ‘hand* 
[kal] [kallo} ‘stone’ 
[kajjil] ‘in the hand’ 
[kallil] ‘in the stone’ 
[kaattil] ‘in the forsest’ ([kaats + il] ) 


ii. The inconsistency of treating [ai] and [au] as diphthongs 
and [ei] and [oi] as vowel plus semivowel as found in some 
of the analyses can be avoided if all the four are treated 
as combinations of vowel plus an approximant. 
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lil. 


The diphthongs with relatively longer duration in their 
first element need not be given separate phonemic status, 
as they could be treated as Ve in the 
phonological analysis. 


If the diphthongs are treated as separate unit phonemes, 
the number of vocalic elements having contrastive signi- 
ficance will be far too many compared to the otherwise 
simple and symmetric system that can be arrived at for 
the Malayalam nonconsonantal units. 


The second element of the dipvhthongs represented as 
vowel plus palatal approximant may perhaps offer further 
insights into the underlying forms of the palatalized 
consonants in Malayalam. 


5. A Proposed Formalization of the rule Generating the Diphthongs 
at the Systematic Phonetic level from Underlying V + Approx. Units 


Since not all sequences of vowel plus approximant units are 


realized as diphthongs in Malayalam, the rule for generating the 
diphthongs at the phonetic level from underlying vowel plus 
approximant sequences is to be made explicit. It is observed that 
the postvocalic approximants in the following environments are 
realized as consonants and are felt to be forming the onset of the 
syllable that follows. 


a 


li. 


Before a contiguous vowel (i.e. with no pause intervening 
between the approximant and the following vowel) : 


/aja/ — /kajaR/ [kajaR] ‘a kind of rope made of fibre’ 


/pajaR/ _— [pajaR] ‘peas’ 


fija} — /nijamam/ [nijamam] ‘law or regulation’ 
juja/ — /ujaram/ [ujaram] ‘height’ 


Jeji! — /vejil] [vejil] © ‘the Sun’s heat’ 
joja/ — /svojam/ [svojam] ‘by oneself’ 
javi/ — /kavi/ {kavi] ‘a poet’ 


When the approximant is nonword-final and_ preceded by a 
phonologically long vowel (i.e. when it is not at the end of 
a word, and when preceded by a long vowel): 

jlee — kk /teejkku/ [te:k;:u] ‘rub’ 

jjaa — kk /naajkko/ [na:k;:0] ‘for the dog’ 


vlaa—j /kaavjam/ [ka:vjam] ‘a poem’ 
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On the basis of the above observations the following rule, (for 
mnemonic reasons labelled here as the diphthongization rule), is 
proposed for generating the Malayalam diphthongs at the phonetic 
“level from underlying sequences of vowel plus approximant 
segments. 


“=syll “—syll | 


“fe + 
~voc -voc | as syll 4+ cons 
—cons || -cons —high| — Mec 
-ret +high| | —long 


oe 


« round o round 


The above diphthongization rule states that a nonretrofiex approxi- 
mant ([v] or [j]) is realized as a nonsyllabic high vowel in the prepausal 
or preconsonantal position if the vowel preceding the approximant 
is either of the mid or low type (-high), and if it is not long in duration. 
The alpha notation means that if the approximant is +round (i.e. /v/), 
the high vowel realized is also +-round (i.e. /u/), while on the other 
hand, if the approximant is -round (i.e. /j/), the high vowel that is 
realized is also -round (i.e. [i]). The following examples illustrate 
the operation of the diphthongization rule in present-day Malayalam. 


hil > Gi /kaj/ > [kai] ‘hand’, /kajta/ > [kaita] ‘hedgerow’ 
/cej/ > [cei] ‘do’, /cejtu) > [ceitu] ‘did’ 
/kojtu/ > [koitu] ‘reaped’ 
[vi > [vu] /cav/ > [cau] ‘tendon’ /pavran/ > [pauran] ‘a citizen’ 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF MALAYALAM VERBS 


Elias Valentine 
University of Kerala 


1 The Comprehensive List of Verbs in the Malayalam Lexicon 


The appendix to the first volume of the Malayalam Lexicon 
(ed. S. Kunjan Pillai, 1965) provides a comprehensive list of 2881 
verbs divided into sixteen clasSes, The criterion used for the 
classification is stated to be the form of the ‘Past Tense’ marker that 
goes with each of these verb stems, though it is found that class 11 
is distinguished from class 10 solely on the basis of etymology, in 
that class 10, in primciple’, is made of verbs of Dravidian origin 
and class 11 of loans from Sanskrit. The sixteen classes of verbs, 
each with a representative example illustrating its ‘Present’, ‘Past’ 
and ‘Future’ forms followed by brief notes on the phonological 
shape of the ‘Past Tense’ marker are also given asa ‘supplement’ 
in the introductory part of the Lexicon. The supplement is repro- 
duced here in full for easy reference. 


IWe say ‘in principle’ because class i0 does contain a few verbs of Sanskrit 
origin though they have been well adapted into the phonological system of 
Malayalam. For example, see verb nos. 68, 172, 178 and 292. 
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The sixteen classes are grouped into two larger classes of 
which the first (classes 1 to 12) is described as ‘ending in tu or its 
variants’ and the second (classes 13 to 16) ini. It is admitted that 
the division into sixteen classes contains a considerable amount of 
redundancy, and the introductory notes in the appendix try to 
justify it by invokiag pedagogical considerations. Whatever might 
be the merits of this classification from a pedagogical point of view, 
as Dr. R. E. Asher felicitously remarks, it errs ‘‘in the direction of 
generosity. For rules can be stated to make it possible to predict 
~ some of the differences in tense markers’ (Asher, 1969, p. 254). 


The analysis of the ‘Past Form’ as listed against each of the 
sixteen classes in the supplement, if carefully examined in the light 
of the phonological processes operating in the language, reveals 
that most of the surface realizations of these grammatical formatives 
marking the PAST tense are predictable on the basis of the phono- 
logical shape of the stems, and so can be derived by rules from a 
considerably smaller number of underlying forms which are found 
to have co-occurrence relationship with certain sets of stems which 
can be made to club together for undergoing the phonologica 
processes which would generate the surface realizations of the verbal 
forms of the language. Fromthe phonological point of view it 
would certainly be more economical to ignore the distinction 
between classes 10 and 11 as has been done by Sekhar and Glazov 
(see Sekhar and Glaz>v, 1961, p. 63). Similarly, one can achieve 
further economy and simplicity of description by listing under one 
and the same class all the verbs that take the nonconsonantal suffix, 
i.e. -i, as their PAST marker. The differences in the stems which 
prompted the editor of the Lexicon to list these verbs under 
separate classes (i.e. 13 to 16), appear to be those that can be 
captured with transitivization rules which would lead not only to 
economy of description but greater explicitness coupled with 
further simplicity in formulating the phonological rules which will 


generate these surface realizations from their corresponding uader- 
lyiag representations. 


The verbs listed under classes 1 to 12 take consonantal PAST 
markers followed by the enunciative vowel whichin the PAST form is 
realized as [u] when the verb to which it is added is the finite verb 
occurring as the right most verb in the Verb Phrase. The various 
realizations of the consonantal PAST marker are found to be 
predictable on the basis ef the phonological shape of the verb stem 
with which they occur. If these twelve types enumerated in the 
Lexicon can be shown to be derivable by rules, the twelve classes 
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can be grouped into a single larger class. Thus the 2881 Malayalam 
verbs listed under sixteen classes in the Lexicon can be classified 
into two larger classes viz. 


(i) Class I comprising of verbs that take a nonconsonantal 
PAST marker‘ which for convenience of description may 
be represented as /i/ and labelled Past 1. Phonologically 


it is | — cons | 
+ front | 
+ high | 


(ii) Class Ii comprising of verbs that take a consonantal PAST 
marker which may be labelled Past II and represented as 
/T/ since phonologically itis [4+ obst | 
— cont 
+ cor 


It seems that the editor of the lexicon was not unaware of 
the possibility of reducing the sixteen classes into two larger classes. 
But the rules that generate the various surface realizations from 
the two underlying PAST markers remained to be explored. How- 
ever, it is to be pointed out here that Past I and Past II are not in 
complementary distribution, though most of their occurrences are 
seen to be conditioned by the phonological shape of the verb stems 
with which they occur. There are quite a number of verbs such as 
the ones cited below which show that PastI and Past il are 
lexically conditioned. 

Class I /vVar/ + Past I — /vVari/ [va:ri] ‘collected with the hand’ 


Class II /vVar/ + Past If + jvVar+N-+T/ > /vVarNn/ [va:rn:(i)] 
‘drained”® 
These two homophonou: stems are distinguished by the Past marker 
either of them takes. These two and many others such as the ones 
given below necessitate the listing of Malayalam verbs under at 
least two classes when the criterion of the classification, as used in 
the appendix to the Lexicon, is the PAST marker that is taken by 
each of these verbs. Since the nonconsonantal and the consonantal 
PAST markers as seen above are not phonologically conditioned at 


‘It is to be borne in mind that the order followed here is the one that is usually 
found in grammar books, and that the order in the Lexicon is the reverse of 
what is given here. 


6S2e appendix to the Lexicon, page 17, verb number 95 of class 7 and the cross 
reference to class 13. 
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least in some of their occurrences, it is not possible to treat all of 
the verbs under the same class and then to derive the PAST marker 
by phonological rules. For example, the following verbs also show 
that the Past markers are not phonologically conditioned. 


1. /arul/ + Past /aruli/ faruli] ‘said’ 
2. j/uru]/ + Past jurul+N+T/ [urund(u)] ‘rolled’ 
3. /taCl/ + Past /taCli/ [tal : i] ‘beat’ (past) 


4. /koCl/+ Past /koCI+-N+T/ [kon:(i)] ‘killed’ 


So it appears that the classes of verbs that take the 
nonconsonantal PAST marker form just one class, and those that 
take the consonantal PAST marker form another class. The 
various alternant forms of the consonantal PAST marker can be 
shown to be derivable by rules, and so classes 1-12 as listed in the 
Lexicon can be treated under the same class. So also the differences 
between classes 13 to 16 can be shown to be those that can be 
captured by rules of stem derivation. Hence the present study 
attempts to reduce the number of classes into two and then to give 
rules for deriving all the various realizations listed under the sixteen 
classes in the appendix in the Lexicon. The following representation 
of the 16 classes of verbs listed in the Arpendix to the Malayalam 
Lexicon will throw light on the generalization that can possibly be 
arrived at in the present study. 


No. Citation Gloss Past Tense Past Underlying 
form form Marker Representation 
of the Past 
Tense form, 
I. aruka ‘to lament’ arutu tu /aru+T/ 
2. unnuka ‘to eat’ untu ntu /un+T/ 
3. atuka ‘to decay’ attu ttu. /at+T/ 
4. atayuka ‘to close’ atafifu nhu /ataj+N-+T/ 
5. araluka ‘tobe frightened’ arantu ntu /aral+N+T/ 
6. akaruka ‘to dig out’ akannu gnu /akar+N+T/ 
7. akaluka ‘to get away’ akannu anu _  /akal-+-N-+T/ 
8. atarkkuka ‘to pluck’ atarttu) ttu /atar+Ck+T/ 
9. elkkuka ‘to undertake’ éttu ttu. /Vel+Ck+T/ 
10. akaykkuka ‘to sprout’ akaccu ccu /akaj+Ck-+T] 
11. amsikkuka ‘to segment’ amégiccu  ccu /Jamf+iCk+T/ 
12. analkkuka ‘to be hot’ anannu nnu /anal+Ck+N+T/ 
13. alaruka ‘to roar’ alari i Jalar+i/ 
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14. atannuka ‘to become atanni qni = jataN7+i/ 


calm’ 
15. atakkuka ‘to make calm’ atakki kki /ataNy+tr,+i/ 
(N7—> Ck) 
16. atarttuka ‘to pluck’ atartti tti /atar+Ct+i/ 
(tr) 


Note: The details of columns 2, 3, 4 and5 are fromthe Lexicon; 
and the lexical representation is retained. Items 8 and 16 
are alternant forms, both of which being the transitivized 
forms of the verb asaruka ‘to fall off’. The verhs chosen 
from the Lexicon for the above list are the ones that do 
occur in the dialect of Malayalm that is described in the 
present study. 


2 The Proposed Classification 


In the classification that is proposed in the present study the 
Malayalam verbs listed under the sixteen classes in the Lexicon are 
grouped into two classes : 


(i) Class I (verbs taking a nonconsonantal PAST marker 
i.e. /i/) 

‘(ii) Class If (verbs taking a consonantal PAST marker i.e.a 

coronal obstruent) - 


* 


The two PAST markers are also labelled PAST I and PAST II. 
PAST I goes with Class I verbs and PAST II goes with Class II verb 
stems. It will be seen later that certain derivational suffixes will 
call for a different choice of the PAST marker for certain verbs. 
But that can betaken care of by rules. So, on the basis of the 
selectional restriction that exists between a simple verb stem (i.e. 
the base), and its PAST marker, the verb stems are classified into 


Class I and Class II. 


21 The Verb Stems 


The simple stem of the verb is that part of the citation form 
of the verb which is left when the — uka suffix of the form is seg- 
mented and taken out. Conversely, it is that part of the verb to 
which the suffix -—uka is added to obtain the citation form as in 


/pVat/ + /-uka/ /pVatuka/ [pa:duga] ‘sing’ 
jvVir/ -+ /-uka/ /vViruka/ [vi:ruga] ‘fall’ 
/nilCk/ + /-uka/ /nilCkuka/ [nilk:uga] ‘stand’ 
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2.1.1 The Derived Stems 


By adding derivative suffixes such as the Transitive marker, 
the Causative marker and such other markers, the simple stem 
of the verb can be changed into derived stems. The following 
illustrative examples show how derived stems are formed ia 
Malayalam. 

jcej/ + /-uka > /ceCjuka/ [tfej:uga] ‘do* (tr) 
Icej} + /-iCk-) + /-uka/ > feeCjiCkuka/ ie 


‘make (someone) 
do’ (caus) 
Jeej} + /-iCp-) + /-iCk-/ + /-uka/ > /ceCjiCpiCkuka; 
[tfej:ip:ik:uga] ‘make cause 
(someone) do’ 
(caus) 
/yali/+—/uka/ > /valijuka/ [valijuga] ‘stretch’ (Nontr) 
ivali/+ /-Ck-/ + /-uka/ /valiCkuka/ [palik:uga] ‘pull’ (tr) 
)yali/-+/-Cp-/ + /)-iCk-/ +/-uka/ /valiCpiCkuka/ ‘cause to pull 
[walip:ik:uga] (caus) 
~ 


22 The Lexical Entries of Verb Stems 


The lexical entries of the verbs in the grammar will consist 
of the simple verb stems or bases listed under the two classes along 
with the further information needed for generating the surface 
realizations of these verbs. The derived forms of the verb stems 
need not be entered in the lexical lists, as they can be derived by 
rules. So the actual number of entries canbe reduced to a much 
smaller number than those proposed in the appendix to the 
Malayalam Lexicon edited by S. Kunjan Pillai, in which the derived 
as well as the simple verbs are listed under separate classes. Since 
the lexical entries in the present study are in the form of verb 
stems, and not Citation forms, it is not necessary to give rules for 
deriving the stems from the citation forms. For example, the 
verb stems such as 

furu/ furu) ‘furrow’ 
/toru/ [toru]  ‘salute/greet’ 


will be listed as such with their final basic vowel 


i i us, tho th i 
citation forms are | ugh their 


furuka/ [uruga] and /toruka/ [toruga] respectively, in which 
the stem-final /u/ and the sutlix-initial /u/, both being identical, 
merge into a single /u/ according to a phonological rale which is 
found to operate also in other verb combinations such as 
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/Vaji + iraNn/ > /VajiruNn/  f[a:jirun:i] ‘was’ 
[pVoji + iCla/ > /pVojiCla/ [po-jil:a] ‘did not go’ 


2.3 The two Classes of Verbs 


All the Malayalam verbs listed in the appendix to the Malaya" 
lam Lexicon can be classified into two classes on the basis of the 
kind of PAST marker they take. The two classes are as follows: 


2.3.1 Class I Verbs 
All the verbs that take the segment. 


mi Armes 


— con 
+ front 
+ thigh 
PAST marker are listed under Class I. So all the verbs listed under 
class 13 and 14 inthe Malayalam Lexicon can be labelled Class I 
verbs in the present classification. For the sake of illustration the 
following examples are taken from the appendix to the Lexicon. 


(Vut/ + PAST — /Vutif —§ [u:di] ‘blew’ 
/uruNm/ + PAST — /s#ruNmi/ [urum:i] ‘rubbed’ 
{[VuNojf + PAST — /VuNni/ [u:n-i] ‘punted/pushed’ 
juraNg/ + PAST -— /uraNqi/ {uraq:i] ‘slept’ 


falas/ + PAST - /alasi/  [alasi] ‘aborted’ 
(Nontr) 


as their 


The verbs listed under class 15 in the Malayalam Lexicon are found 
to be those derived from Class I nontransitive verbs by a transiti- 


+nas 
vization rule which converts the stem-final oe | into a 


—nas | 
+back| as io furaCkif [urak:i) ‘made to sleep’ (tr) 
—cont 


— 


which is the transitive counterpart of /uraNgi/ [uray-i] ‘slept’. 


ae +na 
An examination of all the verb stems ending in Hee 


shows that these verbs, if not already transitive, form their transitive 
counterparts (if they have such counterparts) by transforming 
the n:sals into noncontinuant back obstruents,iec. /Ck/. It isto 
be noted here that a few Class I verb stems ending in /Nq/ do not 
have such transitive counterparts. In orderto prevent transitiviz- 
ation rules from applying to these verbs the lexical entry of suhe 


> 


“A 
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verbs should contain this information, so that verbs such as /maNq/ 
+. /i/ ‘faded’ will not undergo this transitivization process. 
Compare also 
/tVaN7i / ‘supported’ (tr) 
[tVaNqiCc | (i.e. /t\VaNy + iCk + T/) ‘made to support’ 
[ta:7:it: fu] (caus) 

The verbs listed under class 16 in the Malayalam Lexicon 
are seen to be those derived from other classes by the addition of 
the transitive marker /Ct/ which is a phonologically conditioned 
alternant form of/(i)Ck/. These verbs need to be listed only in 
their simple nonderived forms in whatever class they belong anda 
rule stating that the derived verbs having the transitive marker 
/Ct} take PAST I will generate the acceptable PAST forms. For 
example, 


jujar/ + PAST —Jujar+N+-T/>/ujarNn/ [ujarn:(@) ] 
‘rose’ (nontr) 


fJujar/ + /Ct/ + PAST /ujarCti/ fujart:i] ‘raised’ (tr) 
23.2 Class II Verbs . 
—cont 
The stems of verbs that takea rene PAST marker 


are listed under Class II in the present study. So the simple 
nonderived stems of all the verbs listed in classes 1 to 12 in the 
appendix to the Malayalam Lexicon can be listed under Class II in 
the present study. This necessitates the accounting for the 
variations in the surface realizations of the PAST marker which 
have prompted the editor of the Lexicon as well as other analysts 
to list these verbs under several classes (see Prabodhachandran 
Nayar, 1972, pp. 34-35 and Panikkar, 1973, pp. 109-113). 


2.4 The yrammatical formatives marking past tense in Malayalam 


The grammatical formatives marking PAST tense in 
Malayalam are derived from two underlying PAST markers which 
may, for convenience of description, be represented as PAST I and 
PAST II. These two underlying PAST markers may be represented 
with the following bundles of phonological features. 


—cons 
[PAST] I — | +front 
+high 

-+-obst 

[PAST] II — | —cont 
| +cor 
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The underlying forms of PAST I and PAST II may conveni- 
ently be represented with the symbols /i/ and /T/ respectively. 
The surface realization of PAST I is nearly always the same, i.e. [i]. 
The only noticeable phonetic variant of this /i/ is a short high front 
retracted vowel [1] that is heard in /pVoji/ [po:ji] ‘went’ in certain 
contexts such as, for example, when the verb is closely followed by 
a word beginning with a consonantal sound as in 


/pVoji varu/ [po:jt varu:]. ‘having gone, Come’ (i.e. go and 
come back, a phrase generally 
used as a sort Of farewell) 


However, PAST II has several alternant forms that are 
found to be conditioned by the form of the Class II stem with 
which it occurs. Some ofthe variants are the results of certain 
phonological processes in which a euphonic nasal which is inserted 
between the stem and the PAST marker also playsa role. This 
euphonic nasal occurs only before PAST II, and that too when the 
Stem is of the simple type without the derivational] affixes that 
mark Transitivity and Causativity. For example, compare: 


[cVa +N 4+ T/ > /cVaNa/ [tfa:a:(a)]® ‘bent’ (NONTR. 
PAST) 
/cVa + iCk + T/ > /cVajiCc/ [tfa:jit:[(u)] ‘made to bend 
(CAUS. PAST) 
jata + N+ T/ > /ataNn/ [atai:(i)] ‘closed’ 
lata + Cp + iCk + T [adapzit:/(u)] ‘made (someone) 
close (something)’ 
(CAUS. PAST) 


2.4.1 The euphonic nasal 
The euphonic nasal occurring before /T/ in the PAST form 
of certain verbs in Malayalam may be represented with the symbol 


IN/ which is used here to symbolize the soviag ia ; 
cor 


It occurs after the following types of Class II verb bases: 


(i) bases ending in 4+ cons | (ie. /r yz} 1/) 
— obst 
— nas 
+ cor 


The enunciative vowel [u] is enclosed within parentheses because it 
occurs only incertain definable environments. 
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tfe:rn:(i)] ‘came close to’ 

jcVer + N+T7/ > /eVerNo/ [tJ ( ere 

Vir +N+T) > /tVirNo/ [ti:ro:()] ‘finished/ended 


(NONTR. PAST) 
itVar + N + T/ > /tVarNn/ or /tVaNa/ [ta:9(@)] ‘sank’ (NTR. 


PAST) 
; Vi iN i ‘fell? (NTR. 
vVir + N + T/ > /vVirNo/ juViNo/ /vVin/ 
ioe (vizn(a)] PAST) 
kal + N+ T/ > /akaNn/ [agan:(i)] ‘receded’ 
iia ace > | (NONTR. PAST) 
kol(l) + N + T/ > /koNn/ [kon:()] ‘killed’ (TR. 
[kol(1) al} | Sha 
jnVil + N + T/ > /nViNt/ [ni:nd(u) J ‘lengthened’ 
(NTR. PAST) 
/pura] + N+ T/ > /puraNt/ [purand(u) | ‘smeared’ 
(NONTR. PAST) 
/uru] + N + T/ > /uruNt/[urugd(u) ] ‘rolled’? (NONTR. 
PAST) 
: — cons ; : 
(ii) bases ending in [ sc. haek | (i.e. ji e a/) 
/oVi + N+ T) > /cViNa/ [tfi:ast) ] ‘rotted’ (NONTR: 
PAST) 
/tiri + N + T/ > /tiriNn/ [tiri:A:(G) ] ‘turned’ (NONTR. 
PAST) 


7In /kol (1)/ the base itself is Transitive with no Nontransitive counter- 
part. The addition of the derivative suffix /-iCk-/ makes this stem a Caus- 
ativeasin /koCl + iCk + T/ > /koCliCe/ [kol;it.f(u)]. This form may be 
compared with certain Nontransitive verb bases ending in /Ck/ such as 
j/amparaCk-/ ‘to be astonished’ whose PAST form is /amparaCk + N + T/ 
/amparaNn/ [amparan:(jj)] ‘was astonished’. The final /Ck/ in such stems has 


to be distinguished from the Transitive/ Causative marker which in many verbs 
is realized as /(i)Ck/. The /Ck/ inthe verb stem /ciriCk-/ (i.e. /oiri + Ck/) 
is a Transitive marker, as the verb is potentialiy Transitive. (cf. [avaloru 
ni:nda tfiri tfirit:fu] ‘she laughed a long laugh’). The derivational suffix /:Cp/ 
makes the stem a Causative as in /ciri + Cp + iCk + T/ /ciriCpiCc/ ‘made to/ 
caused to Jaugh’. The verb /turaCk/ isnot */tula + Ck-/; the whole stem is 
the base i.e. /tufaCk-/ which according to the rule discussed here tahes a 
euphonic nasal segment. The differences between the base-final /Ck/ and the 
Transitive/Causative /(i)Ck/ will be taken care of by the lexical entries. For 
example, compare the entries /ciri + Ck/ and /tufaCk/. This sort of segmented 
entries and the other informations given for each entry in the Lexicon will 
help te generate the acceptable past forms of these verbs as well as the other 
forms. 


ype maize ee 
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/kuni + N + T/ > /kuniNa/ [kunia:(<) ] ‘bowed’ (NONTR. 
PAST) 
/mVe + N + T/ > /mVeNi/ [mé:i:(i) ] ‘thatched’ (TR)/ 
‘grazed’ (NTR) 
PAST 
/mene + N + T/ > /meneNi/ [ménéi:(i) ] ‘moulded’ (TR. 
PAST) 
jmVa + N+ T/ > /mVaNi/ -[m4:i:(%)] ‘got erased’ 


(NONTR. PAST) 
joana + N+ T/ > /nanaNa/ [nanda:(d) ] ‘got wet’ (NONTR. 


PAST) 
/kara + N + T/ > /karaNi/ [karai:(i) ] ‘wept’ (NONTR. 
PAST) 
Also compare: 
jara + N+ T/ > /araNia/ [arai:(%) ] ‘ground’ (NONTR. 
PAST) 
fara + Ck + T) > /araCc/ [arat:{(u)] ‘ground’ (TR. 
PAST) 


fara + Cp + iCk + T/ > /araCpiC/ [arap‘it:/(u)] ‘caused to grind’ 
(CAUS. PAST) 


| + cons" ; ‘ 
— obst | (ie. /v/ and /j/ provided the 
(iii) bases ending in | — nas base has at least two noncon- 
— cor sonantal segments) 
JvVev + N+ T/ > */vVevNT/§ > /veNt/ ‘became cooked’ . 
[vend(u) ] (NONTR. PAST) 
jnVov + N + T/ > */nVovNT/ > /noNt/ ‘pained’ (NONTR. 
[noad(u) ] PAST) 
/cVaj + N+ T/ > /ceVaNa/ [tfa:a:i] ‘leaned’ 
/mVej + N + T/ > /mVeN3/ [mé:i:%] ‘grazed, thatched’ 
Jcej + T/ > /cejt/ [tfejd(u) ] ‘did’ (TR. PAST) 
{koj + T/ > /kojt/ [kojd(u) ] | ‘reaped’ (TR. 
PAST) 
Compare: 
jvVev + iCk + T/> /vVeviCc/ [ve:vit:/(u) ] ‘cooked’ (TR. 
PAST) 


®It is clear that vesbs of this sort with root vowel (or thematic vowel) 
chinge raise certain problems. Solutions to such problems can be found either 
in terms of phonological rules or by storing the information in the Lexicon. 
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InVov+ iCk + T/ > /nVoviCc] [nd:vit:{(u) ] ‘caused pain’ (TR. 


PAST) 

; : iCpi 4 d to be 
vVev + iCp + iCk + T/ > /vVeviCpiCc/ cause 
[ve:vip:it: J(u) ] cooked’ (CAUS.) 

i i iCpi ‘made to cause 
InVov + iCp + iCk + T/ > /nVoviCpiCc/ mad 

[no:vip:it:f(u)] pain’ (CAUS) 
“cons” de obst 
(iv) bases ending in /-uCk/ i.e. | — back [+ cons] | — cont 
— front + back 
/turaCk + N + T/ > /turaNn/ [turan:(%) ] ‘opened’ 
/turaCk + N + T/ > /turaCk + N + t/ 
/turaCknt/ [turan:(i) ] ‘hewed’ 
jamparaCk + N + T/ > */amparaCkNT/ > 
/amparaNn/ [ambaran:(i) | ‘was astonished’ 


(NONIR. PAST) 
/kitaCk + N + T] > */kitaCkNT/ > 


/kitaNn/ [kidan:(i) ] ‘lay’ (NTR. PAST) 
Compare: 
/kitajCk + T/ > /kitajCkT/ > /kitaCc/ 
[kidat:f{(u) ] ‘gov’ 
/pitiCk + T/ > /pitiCc/ [pidit:f(u) ] ‘caught hold of’ 


Though the four types of stems listed above show that the 
conditioning factor for generating the euphonic nasal is the 
phonologica] shape of the stem and the PAST marker, there do 
exist in the language a few residual examples of verbs that cannot 
be brought within the ambit of the above generalization. For 
example, compare: 


/vilCk -+ T/ > */vilCkt/ > /viCt/ [vit:(u) ] ‘sold’ 
/manaCk + T/ > /manaCt/ [mapat:(u) ] ‘smelt’ 
/iri)Ck + N + T/ > /iruNn/ [irun:(i) ] ‘sat’ 


These residual items also have to be accounted for. So, 
these items should have some added information in their lexical 
entries so as to derive the acceptable forms, or the lexical entries 
of verb bases could be so made that the Class II verb stems taking 
the euphonic nasal will have the entry Class II N, bearing the 
information that the verb is a Class II stem that needs to havea 
euphonic nasal before PAST II, provided that the stem does not 
contain a Transitive/Causative derivational affix. 
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However, in view of the izati 
; > generalization stated above the 
following Euphonic Nasa] Insertion Rule is proposed. 


The Euphonic Nasal Insertion Rule 


( pis cons | ) 
| I. (C) VC(C) v | + obst 
| — nas 
ais cor Vb Base 
oi 2 —_—_ i 
— obst 
2. | — nas (+ [Vb ext]) 
+ co 
+ nas bali Vb root 
g- [tee], 4 S aera 
| ee AST II 
: + front} yp Base | 
| 
oat! es | 
| +- cons 
4. — back | (+ [Vb ext] ) 
| hy front Vb root | 
2 5. Vb stem + neg J 


2.5 Derived stems 


Any stem that is formed by adding one or more derivational 
suffixes to the simple base is a derived stem. The following list 
illustrates some of the ways in which d_rived verb stems are formed 
in Malayalam. 


1 2 3 4 5 
simple derived ae euphonic underlying 
base stem g nasal _— form of PAST 
/Vot/ ‘run’ ~_ /il 
[o: t] ed 
/Vot + iCk/ ‘chase/cause _ /T/ 
[ o:dik: ] to run 
af. 
/Vot+iCp+iCk/ ‘make — [T] 
[o: dip:ik:] (someone) run’ 
4 
cf. /avan paCtije VotiCc/ ‘He drove the 
he (the) dog drove dog’ 
Javan paCtije VotiCpiCc/ ‘He made the dogrun’ (for exercise). 
/para/ ‘say’ a5 [T} 
[para] 
/para + iCk/ ‘make (someone) iT} 


say (something)’ 
[parajik:] 
+ 
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J 2 3 | 4 5 
/para-+iCp-+iCk/ ‘make (someone) - [T/ 
say(something) 
[parajip:ik:] to (someone else)’ 
Se 
/para + aCpet/ ‘be said’ re /T/ 
[parajap:et] 
[paraCk; “fly” 5 ae 
[parak:] 
/paraCk+Ct/ 
/paraCt/ ‘fly’ (TR) ge [if 
[parat:] 
/paraCk+Ct+iCk/ ‘cause to fly’ — /T} 
[parat:ik:] 
a 
/parCk+Ct+iCp+iCk/ a — [T/ 
[parat:ip:ik:} 
ve ) 
{paraCk} ‘spread’ = /T/ 
[parak:} 
/paraCk +Ct/ ‘spread’ TR. — /i/ 
[parat:] 
/paraCk+Ct+ ‘make pai tt 1h TPs! 
(iCp)+iCk/; (someone) spread 
[parat:(ip:)ik:] (something)’ 
+ 
/kVan/ ~ /kan/ *sec” — [T/ 
[ka:n] ~ [kan] 
‘/kVan +iCk/ ‘show’ | ‘let see’ oa [T} 
[ka:nik:] 
+ 
/kVan+iCp+iCk} ‘make (someone) ~ /T/ 
[ka:nip:ik:] see (something) 
/kVan+aCpet/ ‘be seen’ -- [T} 
[ka :nap:et] 
[kVan+iCk+aCpet/ ‘be shown’ - iT} 
[ka:nik:ap:et] | 
+ 
/karaNy/ ‘rotate’ (go round) — hil 
[karay:] 
/karaCk/ ‘rotate (cause to 
[karak:] go round) ~- fil 
/karaCk+iCk/ ‘make (someone) 


[karak:ik:] rotate (something) — IT} 
of} 
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I 2 3 4 5 

/karaCk +iCp + iCk/ vi /T} 
/vitar/ | ‘blossom, +|- /T/ 
vidar] | unfold’ . 

/vitar+ Ct/ ‘cause to unfold’ _ /i/ 

[vidart:] 

/vitar+Ct+iCk/ ‘make (someone) © 

[vidart:ik:] unfold (something)’ + /T/ 

+ 


2.5.1 Transitive and/or Causative Markers 


Though transitivity and causativity are denoted mainly by 
syntactic features in Malayalam, the verb stem in nearly all such 
cases has morphological markers signifying features which can be 
labelled as Transitive (tr) and Causative (caus) markers. For 
example, in the following three sentences the verb stem in each 
case shows whether the verb is a Nontransitive or a Transitive ora 
Causative. 


1. /kVar (2) tiri + N + T/ ‘The car turned’ 
[ka:r9 tirin:i] 
Car turned 

2. /drajyar kVar tiri + Ck + T/ [drajyaroka:ra tirit:/u] 
driver car turn TR PAST The driver turned the car. 


3. /pVolVisukVaran drajyare koNt kVar tiri + Cp +iCk +T, 
[po:li:suka:ran drajyare kond? ka:ra tirip:it:fu] 
policeman driver by car made to turn 
‘The policeman made the driver turn the car.’ 


The above three sentences have certain syntactic features which 
show whether the sentence is a Nontransitive or Transitive or a 
Causative. In the first sentence the subject of the sentence is the 
Actor or Performer. The sentence has no other nominal which 
can be described as an object of the sentence. Sentences of this 
type which have just one NP that occurs as the grammatical 
subject of the sentence may be termed Nontransitive. On the 
other hand, in sentence 2 there are two nominals of which /drajyar/ 
assumes the role of an Actor or an Agent, and /kVar/ that ofan 
Object. The verb /tiri + Ck + T/ thus requires two nominals or 
NPs in the sentence. Verbs of this type which are ‘‘inherently 
(and minimally) two place predicates” (Bh. Krishnamurti, 1971, 
p. 22) are labelled here Transitive verbs. 
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In sentence (3) there are three nominals of which/pVolVisuk- 
Varan/ is the Initiator of the action, but not the Actor. Verbs 
which necessitate or at least imply the presence of three nominals 
of which one is an Initiator, the other the Actor or Performer, and 
the third an Object, may be labelled Causative verbs. Causative 
verbs always imply an Actor as well as an Initiator of the action 
performed by the Actor. 


2.5.1.1 Transitive Markers 


A Malayalam nonderived verb base may be either Non- 
transitive or Transitive. A Nontransitive base may be made 
Transitive by one of the following processes. 


i) By adding the suffix /Ck/ to the stem 4s in 
jilak + Ck) /ilaCk/ [filak:] ‘dismantle’ 


ii) By adding the suffix /Ct/ to the stem as in 
/paraCk + Ct/ /paraCt/ [parat:] ‘make to fly’ (fly TR) 
/Vat + Ct) /VaCt/ [a:t:] ‘cause to swing’ 
/curu] + Ct/ /curuCt/ [tfurut:] ‘roll? TR 


iii) By denasalizing the final cluster of the stem. 
/tVuNy/ > /tVuCk / ‘hang? NONTR > ‘hang’ TR 
/kVuNp/ > /kVuCp/ ‘fold? NTR> ‘fold? TR 


These three types of transitivization may be labelled [tr,], 
[tr.] and [trs] for the convenience of formulating rules and also 
for entering these morphological features in the lexicon against 
the verb base entries to which they correspond. 


2.5.1.2 Causative Markers 


The Causative verb stem is formed by adding one or both of 
the two causative markers found to occur in the language. They 
are /iCk/ which may be labelled [Caus 1], and /iCp/ which may be 
labelled [Caus 2]. Causative 1t is obligatory when Causative 2 is 
used, but not vice versa. Soeither Causative 1 or Causative 2 
and Causative | together in that order may mark Causativity ina 
Malayalam verb. The causatives, both or just Caus 1, may be 
used after a Nontransitive or Transitive stem, the possibility being 
indicated in the Lexicon by the morphological features of the verb 
entered against each verb base entry. Causative | used after certain 
Non-transitive verbs results in a combination which in effect may 
behave like a transitive. Inthe case of many verbs the use of 
Causative 1 or both Causative 1 and Causative 2 seems to have the 
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same effect, the two combinations conveying almost the same mean- 
ing and both being ina sort of what may be called free variant 
relationship. For example, compare 


/karaN/ ‘rotate’ NONTR 
/keraCk/ ‘rotate’ TR | 
/karaCkiCk/ ‘make (someone) to rotate (something)’ 


/karaCkiCpiCk/ ‘make (someone) to rotate (something)’ 


There is at least one very frequently used verb in Malayalam which 
has the Transitive as well as the Transitive + Causative 1 stem 
conveying the same meaning. The two forms are found to be used 
as variants signifying just a stylistic variation. They are verb 
number 400 in Class 10, p. 33 and verb number 121 in Class 14, p. 99 
in the Appendix to the Malayalam Lexicon (see also the cross 
reference given there). .The following two sentences in which the 
two verbs are used convey the same meaning. 


Javan oru mVala vVaNzqi/ (vVaNy+i) ‘He bought a 
necklace’ 

Javan oru mVala vVaNyiCcu/ (vVaNy+iCk+T) 

he one necklace bought ‘He bought a necklace’ 


The following table illustrates how the Transitive and Causative 
markers combine in the verb stems. 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Nontran- Transitive Caus 2 CausI PAST Phonetic gloss 
sitive form of the stem 
[Vot/ /iCp/ /iCk]  /T/. [o:tip:it:f] ‘made 
to run’ 


[kVan} [iCp/ fiCk/ —/T/_ [ka:nip:it:f] ‘made 
(someone) see 

(something). 

/cej] [iCp/ /iCk/ /T/  [tfej:ip:it:f] ‘made 
(someone) do 

(something). 

{nViN7/ InViCk| /iCp/ /iCk/ —/T/ [ni:k:ip:it:{] ‘made 
+ (someone) say 

(something) 

/para/ fiCp/ —/iCk/ /T/ [parajip:it:[] ‘made 
: (someone) say 
(something) to 

(someone else) 
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1 pes 3 4 5 6 7 
Iciri/} , }iCk/ /T/  [tfirit:{] ‘laughed, 
| i.e. caused the 
laugh (in oneself) 
hit/ {i} /iCk) /T}  [iti:t:f] ‘made 
(someone) put 
(something) 


The above table shows how the causatives combine with the base to 
form transitive/causative stems. 


2.5.2 Trausitivization cum Causativization Rules 


The transitive and causative stems can be formed from the 
simple bases by Morpheme Insertion Rules. The transitive and 
causative markers may be listed as, say [tr 1] [tr 2] ... and [caus 1] 
and [caus 2], and rules of the following kind will generate the re- 
quired stems: 


[ite 2] —=- fou en | + 


[+caus 1] —> /iCp/ / Vst + (tr) + ——+ caus 2 
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TWO KOINES COMPARED: GUYANESE 
BHOJPURI AND CALCUTTA BAZAAR 
HINDUSTANI 


Surendra K. Gambhir 
University of Pennsylvania 


10. The koine Guyanese Bhojpuri (GB) developed from  con- 
tinued and close contact between Indic dialects that East Indian 
immigrants brought to Guyana during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. GB is based on [ndian Bhojpuri and has 
assimilated several linguistic features from the western Hindi 
dialects! Calcutta Bazaar Hiadustani (CBH) is another koine that 
developed out of different dialects which migrants from different 
parts of India brought to Calcutta during the last few hundred 
years. CBH is based on Standard Hindi and has incorporated 
linguistic features from Bihari languages and Bengali in particular. 


2.1. What is a Koine? 


Koine is a Greek word and was used to refer to the common 
variety of Greek that arose as the lingua franca in the Macadonian 
Empire. This empire, which developed as a result of the conquests 
of Alexander the Great, extended from ancient Macedonia (moderao 
Greece, Yuguslavia, and Bulgaria) to the Persian Gulf. Koine was 
based on the Attic dialect, and was produced by the intermixing 
of several Greek dialects whose speakers gathered for trade at 
Peiraieus, the seaport of Athens (Thomson 1960: 34). The koine 
was acquired mainly by city residents and only as a second language 
(Thomson 1960: 35). In the process of becoming a ‘trade language’, 
Attic Greek changed and underwent typical modifications in the 
direction of structural simplification in morphology and syntax 
(Nida and Fehderau 1970: 147). 


'See Gambhir (1981) for details. 
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Discussing koines, Samarin (1971 : 133) states: ‘what char- 
acterizes them linguistically is the incorporation of features from 
several regional varieties of a Single language.’ In Samarin’s Char- 
acterizition, linguistic varieties that participate in the formation of 
a koine belong toa single language. Although such has been the 
case with the Common Greek that gave us the word koine, and 
many other examples that have been called by the same name later, 
it does not seem to be necessary that linguistic systems participating 
in the koinization process should belong to the same languave. 


Hymes’ description of a koine asa ‘confluence of different 
linguistic traditions, often with simplification and by dvfinition 
through the contact of members of different speech communities’ 
(1971: 69) is more general and includes many other cases in the 
same theoretical apparatus. Hymes himself provides us one such 
case, that of English. When, after the Norman conquest, English 
grew both io social functions and linguistic structure, it relied, not 
only upon English dialects, but also upon ‘other languages, notably 
Latin and French’. A similar example is that of Standard Hindi in 
modern India, where Standard Hindi has assimilated a number of 
vocabulary items and phrasal structures from other Janguages like 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Panjabi, and English. Another example of the 
formation of a koine out of the confluence of two distinct languages 
comes from the nothern urban centers of India, were a compound 
bilingualism of Hindi and English, with Hindi as the ‘host’ language, 
is emerging as the natural form of the colloquial. 


In Nida and Fehderau (1970), the concept of a koine is des- 
cribed in slightly different terms According to them, a koine has 
two linguistic features: first, that it exhibits structural continuity 
with the system it originates from (so that the two systems remain 
mutually intelligible), and second, that it shows structural modi- 
fication in the direction of simplicity. In this description, there is 
no explicit reference tothe multidialectal origin of koines —a 
feature that is characteristic of the descriptions provided in Hymes 
(1971) and Samarin (1971), Because Nida and Fehderau’s whole 
article deals with ‘trade’ languages, however, the feature of multi- 
dialectal origin seems to be implied. If we examine the available 
descriptions of different koines, we see that all the emerging koines 
are primarily based on a particular linguistic Variety, that they have 
incorporated features from other linguistic varieties which they 
come in contact, and that they have become structurally simpli- 
fied. 
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3.0. Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani and Guyanese Bhojpuri 


The labor force that populated Calcutta (India) and British 
Guiana’ came from the same stock. This may mean that there were 
inherent lines of linguistic drift or change and that the languages of 
the two separate migrant groups from the same source would 
develop or change on basically the same lines, barring intervening 
outside forces. This probably led Chatterjee (1972: 218) also to 
suggest that: 


Groups of people are growing up, whose only language 
is this jargon or Bazar Hindustani in the Bustee slums 
of Calcutta, in the coolie lines in our jute mill areas, in 
the railway labourers’ lines, in the convict settlements 
in the Andaman islands, and among the Indian 
emigrants in Fiji, Trinidad and British Guiana, and 
elsewhere. 


(emphasis added) 


Chatterjee does not give any reasons or data that led him 
to this conclusion. He speaks, it seems, in an impressionistic way 
as there are enough social, economic, and linguistic similarities to 
warrant this kind of first and overall impression. 


As Calcutta was the major center for the recruitment of 
labor for the colonies, it is possible that many of the migrating 
coolies belonged to the existing labor force in the city.* Those 
who were recruited elsewhere were brought to Calcutta where they 
waited several months before embarking on their journey. It was 
probably in this process that many of the emigrants were exposed 
to the Bazaar Hindustani of Calcutta. The common social origins 
between the emigrants and the speakers of Calcutta Bazaar Hindu- 
stani present another reason for drawing a parallel between Bazaar 
Hindustani and the language of the emigrants. Both the existing 
labor force in Calcutta and the workers emigrating to the British 
colonies came from the same dialect areas of Hindi and Bihari 
languages, and from the same socioeconomic classes in those areas. 
Also, both the populations were thrown into comparable sociolin- 
guistic situations. This also implies that roughly the same linguistic 


4Guyana was known as British Guiana before 1963. 


*In the 1921 census, the number of speakers of Bihari and Hindi dialects 
alone was around forty per cent of the total population of Calcutta (Chatterjee 
1972: 213-214). 
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mixes are likely to produce the same or similar amalgamations in a 
comparable sociolinguistic situation. 


In view of this, it seemed a logical induction that the 
majority of emigrants to Guyana speaking the same Bihari and Hindi 
dialects as the laborers in Calcutta did also develop the same type 
of language as their lingua franca. Calcutta is a cosmopolitan city 
on the east of India and has been continuously populated by 
persons from all over India searching for their livelihood. These 
peo ale have ranged from high ranking officials and businessmen to 
domestic servants and wage-earning laborers. Laborers and 
servants, however, out numbered socjoeconomically higher migrants. 
The majority of these outsiders in Calcutta came from North India 
and spoke at home Lahndi, Panjabi, Rajasthani, Braj, Kannauji, 
Bundeli, Avadhi, Bhojpuri, Magahi, and Maithili, Outside the 
home, they used a lingua franca or a koine that developed from 
incorporating linguistic features from several related north Indian 
dialects. This koine called Bazaar Hindustani has existed in 
Calcutta for several centuries and has been the object of study in 
several woiks including Lebedeff (1801), and Chatterjee (1972)*. 
Chatte:jee gives a detailed account of the structure of the Calcutta 
Bazaar Hindustani. 


3.1. Structural Comparison Between Calcutta Bazaar 
Hindustani and Guyanese Bhojpuri 


In cemparing Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani with the Guyanese 
Bhojpuri, one is struck by quite a few structural similarities between 
the two. Some common features are the near absence of gender 
and number as grammatical categories, the absolute absence of the 
ergative construction which is marked in Standard Hindi by the 
postposition nz, same pronominal forms including the use of the 


first person singular ham instead of me, genitive forms tor ‘your’, 
tohar ‘your’, mor ‘my’, hamar ‘my’, the use of classifiers (though 
with a different structural distribution) not found in Standard Hindi, 
the absence of redundant forms (like ghoraua < leng form ghorwa 
< base form ghora, all meaning ‘a horse’) which is so characteri- 
stic of Avadhi and all Bihari dialects in India. Besides these, there 
are also other structural similarities between these two systems 
which are shared by the Indo-Aryan languages generally; to wit, 
echo constructions, reduplicative constructions, reflexive, word- 
order, and the features that are more deeply seated in a system like 


‘First published in 1931 in Indian Linguistics, Vol. I, Pt. I-IV, 1, 
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tense and aspect system, dative constructions With a_ nonvolitional 
Subject, etc. Table 1 presents in a compact forma structural 


comparison between Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani and Guyanese 
Bhojpuri. 


CBH GB Examples 
pmererene es Fo Ge tape Be Heit iy ei! 
l. = 5 aa Numeral-Classifier, ham, ‘V, tor ‘you’, tohar 


‘your’, mor ‘my’, hamar ‘my’, echo, forms 
reduplicative forms, va/a, compound verbs, tense 
and aspect, dative constructions, reflexive pro- 
noun, word-order, etc. 


2. + — Noun-Ciassifier, Past copula tha, Second person 
--R pronoun ap, pronouns hamara ‘our’, tumhara 
‘your’, tum log ‘you all’, Standard Hindi morpho" 
logy for verbs. | 


> _ + Past copula raha/rahe, Bihari morphology for 


verbs, stem +e form, grammatical category of 
person. 
4. = a Grammatical Gender, Grammatical Number, 


Oblique Case, Ergative marker ne, me ‘I’, +R 
verb system, redundant noun form, -—R Second 
Person Pronoun te, Vocative -o form. 


Table 1 


STRUCTURAL COMPARISON BETWEEN CULCUITA BAZAAR 
HINDUSTANI AND GUYANESE BHOJPURI 


In this table, a plus sign means the presence of the features, 
and a minus sign means the absence of the features. Row | shows 
the shared features between Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani and 
Guyanese Bhojpuri and these are the features that have been 
retained in the process of koine formation in both cases. Row 4, 
on the other hand, shows the shared absence of features that were 
dropped possibly during the process of simplification. Row 2 
presents the features that only Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani has 
retained from the feeding languages,and row 3 shows the features 
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that only Guyanese Bhojpuri has retained from the feeding 
languages. Rows 2 and 3, which contain the structural differences 
between Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani and Guyanese Bhojpuri, point 
to some crucial aspects of grammar which, in qualitative terms, 
outweigh the structural similarities between the two systems. These 
qualitative differences in the two systems include the different 
distribution of classifiers, different sociolinguistic distribution of 
imperative forms, different domains for the use of stem + e forms, 
verb morphology, and past tense copula/auxiliary. Verb morpho- 
logy, being the most significant differential between related dialects, 
suggests two different basic dialects out of which these two koines 
have respectively evolved. The other three factors also show that 
while Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani is clearly based on Standard 
Hindi with incorporation of some features from the western as well 
as eastern dialects of Hindi, from the Bihari languages and from 
Bengali, Guyanese Bhojpuri is based on Indian Bhojpuri with the 
incorporation of some features from western and eastern dialects of 
Hinodi. Below I discuss these five factors one by one. 


(1) Distribution of Classifiers. In Calcutta Bazaar Hindu- 
stani, there are two classifiers: tho and go. The classifier go is res- 
tricted to numerals when signifying an inanimate object, e.g., 
pac go anda ‘five eggs’. The classifier tho may occur after a 
numeral, a singular noun, ora pronominal modifier, e.g., ek- tho 
raja ‘a king’, raja-tho ‘the king’, ‘o-tho ‘that one’, etc. The use 
tho with a noun or pronominal modifier is an extension of the 
Original usage due to Bengali influence (Chatterjee 1972). The 
original usage of numeral + tho reflects the usage of eastern Hindi 
and Bihari dialects. While the Bengali influence has extended the 
domain of classifiers in Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani, Guyanese 
Bhojpuri shows only the original usage of numeral + classifier. 
Also, the classifier gois the normal form in Guyanese Bhojpuri 
without any constraint of inanimate object, and the use of tho is 
rare. This shows that both the systems have borrowed the classi- 
fiers from eastern Hindi and Bihari dialects, but it is unlikely that 
Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani was one of the active participants in 
the koine formation of Guyanese Bhojpuri. 


(2) Stem + e Forms. Stem + e form, which is extensively 
used in Guyanese Bhojpuri for the present tense, past tense, sub- 
junctive, and ina limited way inthe future tense, is ‘practically 
obsolete or absent in Calcutta Hindi. Sometimes the subjunctive 
force of this tense brings it in use by Bihari and eastern Hindi 
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speakers of Calcutta Hindi’ (Chatterjee 1972: 238). Sucha per- 
vasive use of this stem + e form in Guyanese Bhojpuri points to 
its Origins in Bihari and Hindi dialects where its use is widespread 
(Gambhir: 1981) and on the other hand, its absence in the Calcutta 
Bazaar Hindustani points toa different base which is Standard 
Hindi. Standard Hindi uses stem+ e forms in the subjunctive only 
and thus it is conspicuously different from its dialects in respect of 
the use of the stem + e form in the present and past meanings. 


(3) Respect Scales of Imperative Forms. Calcutta Bazaar 
Hindustani and Guyanese Bhojpuri have different scales of imper- 
ative forms as given in Table 2. 


CBH GB Respect Scale 
cal (rare) cal —R 
calo cala (rare) Neutral 
caliye calo +R 

Table 2 


Whereas cal is the -R imperative in Calcutta Bazaar Hindu- 
stani, it has a neutral status in Guyanese Bhojpuri; and whereas calo 
has a neutral status in Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani, itis the +R 
form in Guyanese Bhojpuri. These imperative forms, though 
identical in shape, represent different social distributions on the 
scale of respect in the twosystems. This finding further reduces 
the possibility of any significant influence of the former over the 
latter. 


(4) Verb Morphology. Whereas Calcutta Bazaar Hindu- 
stani has adopted the Standard Hindi morphology for verb forms, 
though ina simplified form, Guyanese Bhojpuri basically adopts 
verb morphology from Bhojpuri with some incorporations from 
Hindi dialects (Gambhir: 1981). While Calcutta Bazaar Hindu- 
stani has merged all the persons and all the numbers, Guyanese 
Bhojpuri has merged the numbers but not the persons. In the 
former, the same form is used in all the persons, and the correct 
interpretation is obtained from other linguistic cues or contexts. 
Chatterjee (1972: 238-40) gives the conjugated forms. In Table 3 
are given some verb forms of the verb dekh ‘to see’ from the two 
systems, which clearly shows two different bases for the two koines: 
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Tense Person CBH GB 

Present First dekhta he dekhila 
Second dekhta he dekhe 
Third dekhta he dekhe 

Past First dekha dekh/ 
Second dekha dekh/e 
Third dekha dekh/e 

Future First dekhe ga dekhab 
Second dekhe ga dekhihe 
Third dekhe ga dekhi 

Table 3 


Besides, there are two infrequent forms ending in -is and —-in 
in Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani. The form ending in —is asin kahis 
‘he said’, ais ‘he came’, etc., is due to the influence of eastern Hindi 
and Bhojpuri; and the other form ending in —in as in bolin, ‘he (+R) 
said’, kin ‘he (-+-R) did’ is due to the influence of Bengali, Bihari, 
and Avadhi (Chatterjee 1972: 239). Out of these two, the former 
form ending in -is is sometimes heard in Guyanese Bhojpuri also, 
but the latter ending in ~in is not found at all. 


Further, differences of another nature between Calcutta 
Bazaar Hindustani and Guyanese Bhojpuri are: Calcutta Bazaar 
Hindustani has two slightly different constructions for the past 
habitual, both made from the base present participial, one without 
the following past auxiliary (e.g., dekhta) and the second with the 
following auxiliary (e.g., dekhta tha) (Chatterjee 1972: 239). 
Guyanese Bhojpuri does not use the form without the auxiliary in 
the past habitual sense, and it has restricted it to hypothetical 
(unreal past) constructions only. Also, Guyanese Bhojpuri has 
three infinitive forms dekhe, dekhal, and dekhab (Gambhir: 1981), 
but Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani has only one, dekhna, which is the 
same as in Standard Hindi. 


In addition to these four cogent factors, there is one more 
that deserves mention: 


(5) Past Tense Copula/Auxiliary. Calcutta Bazaar Hindu- 
stani has, as arule, its past tense copula/auxiliary as tha, though 
Chatterjee (p. 240) also reports the use of raha/rahe by speakers 
of eastern Hindi and Bihari dialects. Guyanese Bhojpuri has the 
form raha/rahe invariably, and not a single token of zig has shown 
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up in my data of more than one hundred hours of speech. While 
tha is originally the Standard Hindi form, rahalrahe is from the 
eastern Hindi and Bihari dialects. This difference hetween Calcutta 
Bazaar Hindustani and Guyanese Bhojpuri cannot be brushed aside 
as a difference of a single lexical item. It is, as a matter of fact, 
much more than that. Besides morphology, eastern Hindi and 
Bihari dialects seem to be characterized by features like first 
person pronoun sham, past tense copula raha/rahe, absence of 
agentive me, and the use of stem + e forms (though in a much 
decreased degree in the active competence of Bihari dialects): 
These linguistic features seem to be deep-rooted, so that they 
linger On in easterners’ speech in Standard Hindi. Easterners in 
India, for some reason, find it hard to actively assimilate the Hindi 
forms of first person mz, past tense copula tha, and the agentive 
ne, This is also suggested by Hindi spoken in Guyana, which is 


characterized by the general absence of the Hindi trio me, tha, 
and ne.® This shows that while the use of tha is strongly associated 
with Standard Hiadi, the use of raha/rahe is at least equally strong 
in its association with eastern and Bihari dialects. This, once again, 
points to the different linguistic bases of Calcutta Bazaar Hindu- 
stani and Guyanese Bhojpuri. While Calcutta Bazaar Hindustani 
has its origin in Standard Hindi,* Guyanese Bhojpuri is based in 
eastern Hindi and Bihari dialects. 
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Malayalam-A University Course (MUC) is the result ofa 
project ‘originally conceived to meet the need for a substantive 
text for American University students seeking to learn Malayalam 
for academic purposes’. MUC proposes to cover all the structures 
common in standard written Malayalam. Moag is really frank in 
stating some of his observations explicitly in his Preface and 
Introduction. He believes that the material available on Malayalam 
in India is neither suitable to the American context nor readily 
available (p. vii). He admits that he had made use of several 
published works on Malayalam although a mention is not made 
about any of them anywhere in the text for the benifit of an 
inquiring American University student. Moag remarks that he 
doesn’t agree with their analyses in every detail, but again makes 
no mention of his disagreements or departures for further con- 
sideration. Malayalam teaching material available in India, Moag 
says, are incomplete, insufficient in exercises and inadequate in 
providing explanations on both the grammar and the culture with 
which the language operates. Soa review of MUC can profitably 
concentrate also on these points to examine how far the author 
has achieved his proposed aims besides other relevant observations. 


Moag’s Preface and Introduction to MUC provide a number of 
interesting statements. Let us consider his opinion that ‘until recently 
it was thought that Dravidian language family had existed solely in 
India, but careful work by David McAlpin has produced strong evide- 
nce that Elamite, a little known dead language of the Near East which 
only some inscriptions survive, is also of Dravidian stock (p. iii)’. At 
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least some would certainly get the impression that earlier 
to the work of McAlpin scholars were completely in the 
dark regarding the existence of Dravidian beyond the Indian 
Boarders, which is not true. Brahui was reported well 
earlier and it is spoken in Pakistan, Afganistan and Iran 
by a large number of people. In p. (iv) Moag tries to impress on the 
learner the need for acquiring Malayalam. He foresees the increase 
in the use of Malayalam as medium of instruction and administration 
in Kerala and consequently jumps to the conclusion that 
educated persons who can use English effectively has been 
growing much smaller over the past few decades. It requires 
further investigation by taking into consideration all relevant socio- 
economic and educational factors and attitudes of the people, 
Remember that English is taught even from the elementary school 
level and an educated Malayalee (as most of them are) cannot 
afford to ignore the importance of English in the light of his 
characteristic aspirations beyond the geographical boundaries of 
Kerala and India. Also, a foreigner can function outside his hotel 
with his English in Kerala more thanin any other state in India. 
However, the knowledge of Malayalam wili be an added advantage. 
It is in p. v. Moag makes the most interesting statement. Observing 
on the dialects of Malayalam he says that he ‘has personally found 
the speech of central Kerala, particularly around Trichur, to be 
the most easily understood’. Since itis only a personal feeling 
Ican only say that itis amusing. From my own experience asa 
speaker of Malayalam and as an investigator on Malayalam dialects 
it is felt that the variety spoken in and around Trichur has less 
degree of pan-Kerala mutual intelligibility score when compared 
to the varieties of Malayalam spoken in districts south of Trichur. 


MUC is organised to have a section on Malayalam script and 
twenty five lessons besides the Preface and Introduction in the 
beginning and the Appendix (A-C) and Malayalam-English glossary 
at the end. Each lesson is generally organised to include, (1) A 
reference list which includes class room expressions, (2) vocabulary 
list with meanings, (3) reading practice, (4) conversation, (5) exer- 
cises (question responses, reading, translation, written responses 
writing exercises etc.) and (6) grammar aids. Before we go into 
the details of the organisation and content of the text, it may be 
noticed that MUC doesn’t include detailed notes on pronunciation. 
Moag says that ‘it had been planned to include both exercises 
designed to aid the student in improving his pronunciation of the 
Malayalam sounds as he went along, and detailed notes describing 
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the sound changes, contractions, assimilations and deletions which 
take place when Malayalam is spoken in a casual and rapid maanei’ 
(p. viii). For helpful information on pronunciation Moag invites 
the attention of the reader to his earlier works: ‘A Course in 
Spoken Malayalam for Peace Corps Volunteers’ and his dissertation 
‘A phonological grammar of style variation in Malayalam’. Priority 
is given to the acquisition of the reading skill, not for the speaking 
skill. Acquisition of natural speech is not easy. I have, on many 
occasions, had observed students struggling with pronunciation 
while grammatical structures and script are acquired with consider- 
able ease. In fact, MUC pretends to be an advanced text addressed 
to the students who have sufficient skill in pronunciation. Often, 
in many instances teachers of Dravidian languages are, or happens 
to be scholars who had been to India and worked with such langu- 
ages for completing their dissertations or research project. In such 
a teaching context pronunciation would be the first casualty. The 
teaching of pronunciation and reading must be handled by native 
teachers of the language who are well proficient in phonetics. 
However, as Moag expccts, one cannot function outside his tourist 
hotels in Kerala with all his knowledge in grammatical structures 
without a satisfactory pronunciation of the language. Often English 
would serve the purpose in Kerala than a badly pronounced variety 
of Malayalam. 


MUC elaborates Malayalam script through pages 1-21. The 
letters are illustrated with the direction of writing marked with the 
help of numbers. It is always useful to give a few general remarks 
on the script. One can profitably indicate the fact that majority of 
the Jetters of Malayalam are written in the clockwise direction 
except in the case of a few. eg. ¢ (ru), !9 (tha), w (dha), o (tha), 
ei (la) and (la). In °¢! (gha), wo (dha), 09 (pha), and om (ga) 
the writing starts in the clockwise direction and goes in the anti- 
clockwise direction inthe later part of the letters. in « (sa) the 
writing starts in the anticlockwise direction and ends up in the 
clockwise direction. Since Malayalam writing is syllabic, consonant 
letters are always written with the vowel ‘a’. MUC describes & as 
‘k’ (p. 1) which is incorrect. It must be described as ‘ka’. Same is 
the case with all consonants. This would simply illustrate the fact 
that there is no separate allograph for ‘a’ (See MUC p. 4). It is left 
unknown whether the author, once again, would like the student to 
refer back to his earlier works on matters like these. A text like 
MUC must definitely let the student know that the writing system 
of Malayalam is almost phonemic. Each phoneme has a separate 
script except inthe case of a few (eg. alveolar stop and nasal). 
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The script o is used to represent the alveolar stop ‘R’ (as in paaRa 
‘rock’ and paaRRa ‘crocroch’). The dental and alveolar nasals are 
represented by the same m. ‘RR’ is written either as Q or 90, 
‘nn’ and ‘nn’ are also represented by acommon graph ™, 0 (ra) is 
pronounced as an alveolar trill ® (r) when it occurs word finally 
and in clusters with consonants except after ‘b’, ‘d’, ‘g’ and before 
va a These are relevant observations on Malayalam script which 
must be included in a text. MUC fails to provide sufficient details 
on ‘n’ and ‘n’ (p. 12), 0 (p. 14), 2 (p. 17), a (p. 20) and 4 (p. 31), 
to cite a few instances. 


The following observations on the illustrative representation 
of the scipt are also pertinent: See p. 5. Two basic types of curves 
are given to which the allograph of ‘u’ is added (4 and §). But, to be 
exhaustive two more bases are to be represented: 0 and—. Only these 
would describe om (nu), @ (nu), 8s (lu) and Q (Ru). This is 
also true with illustrations given for the attachment of the allograph 
for ‘uu’ (p. 6). There are instances where certain forms of writing 
which are frequent are not given while forms not so frequent are 
given. The second and third allograph of ‘uu’ are interchangeable 
in some letters but not in all. (e g. @ is possible while it cannot be 
represented as @ because itis the graph for ‘tuu’). To be very 
precise, this interchangeability is frequent with ‘ka’, ‘ja’ and ‘bha’ 
only (&, (®, 8-& S-G). In p. 16, for ‘cca’ either 2) or o® is used, 
the latter is more frequent in writing and priating. Table V (p. 15) 
gives half consonants. Itis not quite clear why they are called 
‘half’. Is it because they are not written with the syliabic ‘a’ 9 
They are unreleased full consonants phonemically though the 
traditionalists cailed them as ‘cillukal’ (fragments (of consonants) ). 
MUC is wrong in indicating that the allograph for ‘r— as first 
member of the copnjunct consonant is ‘.’. Usualiy in writing 
it is /’/ and in printing. // However, the point worth noticing is 
that it is represented almost only as 0 as in aldeoe! rather than a.éne! 
(Varkala a place name). Especially, with single consonants they are 
never attached as a practice. Hence MUC representations like 


w, as, ™m, ai} and a (p. 21) are unusual. The peculiarity of the 
allograph -sy (p. 21) is not mentioned. It can be for either la or la as 
in qyoas” — at” elas” (p]/laavu’ jack—fruit tree’) and mg (illa ‘not’). 
It is again not so clear why Table VII gives only a few of the double 
consonants and avoids others: eg. doubling of ‘la’ (s+a = gg) 
and Sa (w+ = 4g). It doesn’t also mention the fact that there 
are Certain consonaats for which doubling is not possible (e.g. (la), 
© (ra), o (sa), 29 (ha) ). In short, it is felt that description of 
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allographs is not exhaustive and the section on Script is not 
organised and illustrated satisfactorily. It would turn out to 
be definitely disadvantageous to the foreign students since MUC 
gives priority to the acquisition of the reading skill which is 
expected to make the learners of Malayalam capable of using the 
tremendous body of primary source materials available in 
Malayalam. MUC could have made this section strong especially 
in the light of its attempt to make and illustrate the morphological 
segmentations with the help of Malayalem script and not with 
phonemic script. 

The lessons is MUC are organised to begin with vocabulary 
items followed by exercises and grammar notes. The organisation 
and presentation of the lessons are good. Moag has done a good 
job in his grammar notes which is probably the most cogent part 
of the text. Probably, this is the only Course in Malayalam which 
includes such systematically presented grammatical (mostly morpho“ 
logical) notes. Before going into the details on grammar it is 
necessary to make a few observations on the very textual material 
of the lessons. Any one who is to work with MUC will naturally 
come across with a number of sentences in the text which are either 
unnatural or even with questionable acceptability as far asa native 
speaker of Malayalam is concerned. Examine the following sentence 
in the text: 

1. ammayum achanum RRiiccar aanu (p. 57) 
(mother and father are teachers) 


2. rantu keeéavan saaRuntu (p.- 63) 
(there are two Mr. Kesavans) 


Sentences (1) and (2) above, are not very natural, It is interesting 
to note that Moag is aware of this as he makes a note of the plural 
suffixes in Malayalam that ‘the plural form of the nounis not 
obligatory in Malayalam as it isin English. When there is some other 
word in the sentence which indicates more than one, the singular 
form of the noun will frequently be used. Person word, asa rule 
(emphasis mine), however must take the plural if you are talking 
about more than one’ (p. 96). If so, the singular use of /RRiiccar/ 
and /keeéavan/ in (1) and (2) would bea violation of the rule. 
It is more so with sentence (2). Sentence (3) given below presents 
yet another problem. 


3. nii skuujileekku natakkaamoo (p. 135) 
(can you walk (all the way) to the school) 
When the /-aam/ form is used, the subject position is naturally be 
oceupied by the dative form of the nominal as in 
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4. ninakku skuujileekku natakkaamoo 
If /nii/ is used, /-um/ is more natural than /-aam/ as in, 
5. nii skuujileekku natakkumoo ? 
' (will you walk (all the way) to the school) © 

There seems to be a very important but suttle difference between 
(4) and (5) about which every native speaker will be aware of. If 
there is a difference of opinion regarding sentence (3) the following | 
at all MUC sentence is definitely peculiar, 


6. enikku kaappiyee veentullu (p. 136) 

for which (7) would be definitely natural and appropriate in a work 
like MUC. 

7. enikku kaappiyee veentuu | 

However, MUC is correct im having the alternative shown in the | 
Same context: 

8. enikku kaappiyee veenamennuljlu (p. 136) 


But, it is curious, why does MUC fail to attest a sentence like(7) as — 
an alternative? /veentullu/ may probably be attested in dialects. Now, | 
examine yet another sentence in the text. 


9. naan atra duuram natakkunnillenneeyulluu. pakse_ bassil 
pookaam (p. 137) 


(I just not walking al] that distance, but.I’ll go by bus) 


The first part of the sentence does not suitabley go with the second 
part dueto the use of /paksge/ which is really unnatural ‘there. 
Words like /ennaal/ (ifso), /Seri/ (right), /aatte/ (let it be) etc., 
will probably be more natural. The interjection. ‘hee’ used in 
10. hee jeyims (p. 143) 

(hay ! James) 


would be more natural if it is /heey/ or even /eey/.. I am sure that | 
the sentence (11) would provide another interesting instance 
when compared to (12) and (13). . 


II. enikku ippool raamanRe kayyilninnw oru pustakam etukkanam » 
(p. 147) 


(I have to now take a book from (the hands of) Rama) 


12. enikku ippoo! raamanRe kayyilninnu oru pustakam vaaiaanam ; 
(I have to now get a book from (the hands of) Rama) 


13, enikku raamanRe atukkalninnu oru pustakam etukkanam 
(I have to take a book from Rama) 
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Somehow, atukkalninnu+e 


sabe. tukkanam and kayyilninnu-+vaainanam 
combinations 


in the sentences would be more natural. Itis always 
advisable to provide the least controversial and the least ambiguous 
sentences Ina text for teaching a language. . To avoid a lengthy 
discussion. on each and every objectionable, sentence observed in 
MUC, only a few sentences are considered for illustration : 


14. namma] addeehattine innutanne kaanaam (p. 160: 10) 
(We will (can ?) see him today itself) | } 
(14) would be more natural and acceptable if it were either 
(15a) or (15b) | 
15a. namukku addeehattine innutanne kaanaam 
(We can see him today itself) 
b. namma! addehattine innutanne kaanum > 
(We will see him today itself) — 


This would show that. the cooccurrence relationship between 
/namma]/ and /kaanum/ is not the sameas that between /namakku/ 
and /kaanaam/. Consider yet another sentence in the text. 

Io. pala keeraliiyar kristyaanikaJaanu (p. 381.5A) 


This sentence is translated as ‘Keralites are christians’. It is an 
ill-formed sentence with an incorrect translation. If /pala/ is used | 
/-um/ must ‘obligatorily be added to /keeraliyar/ as in 


(17) pala keeraliiyarum kristyaanikalaanu 


which means only that ‘Some/several of the Keralites are christians, 
not all of them’. If. MUC wants to effect only the meaning . 
‘Keralites are christians’ it is simply not known why does it use . 
the form /pala/ in the sentence. Sentence (5 p. 390) is yet another 
instance of mistake. MUC reads a ‘common sign in Kerala ~ 
trains’ in a wrong way. i.e. | 
18. tikkaRRillate yaatra ceyyunnavare aRasRRu ceyyappatum 
(Those travelling without tickets will be arrested’) 
But (19) given below only be natural and probable. 


19. tikkaRRillaate yaatra ceyyunnavar aRasRRu ceyyappetum 
It is accepted that the /petu/ constructions asin (19) are usual in . 
sign boards but the accusative form /e/ added to /ceyyunnavar/ 
makes the sentence not acceptable. It is significant grammatically 
too. Sentence (6. p. 391) is.also unnatural. 
20. niaijute vaaypayute kaaryattineppaRRi atutta miiRRifnil 

aaloocikkappetum | | 
(The matter of your ioan may be considered in the next meeting) 
It would look better ifit. were . 
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21. ninnalute vaaypayute kaaryatteppeRRi/kaaryam atutta 
miiRRinnil aaloocikkaam/aaloocicceekkam/aaloocikkappettee- 
kkaam. 


Anyhow, the/petu/construction would always be less natural since 
the passive type of construction itself is mot very natural in 
Malayalam. The Matrimonial Advertisement in p. 480 is another 
instance of ill-formation. Ihe sentence 


22. oru enjiniyaRoo daaktaRoo aaya oru naayar varane 
aavasyamuntu cal 
(A Nair bridegroom, Engineer or Doctor is wanted) (p. 480) 


But ‘oru’ need not be used twice inthe sentence, and hence the 
first ‘oru’ can probably be deleted. The usage ‘vivaahamoocanam 
ceyyuka’ (p. 437:5) is again objectionable. ‘vivaaham ceyyuka’ is 
natural but ‘vivaahamoocanam natattuka’ alone is natural in the 
language although divorce is not so happy a social custom in Kerala. 
Not only that the texture of sentence (5) p. 487) itself is not so 
well made because the sentence,. 


23. avarute makkalkku atinekkaalum prayaasamanu 
For their children (it is) still more difficult) 


is not specific in its meaning although its context will effect the 
meaning. In fact MUC contains large number of sentences which 
seem to struggle for naturality. The author should have taken more 
care in selecting sentences and the proverbs. ‘Testing them with 
native (speaker) intuition’ did not work well for MUC, it seems. 


The sentence (2) p. 487 


24. ellaa vivarannalootu kuute apeeksikkuka 
{Apply with all details) 


requires /-uum/ after the suffix /-ootu/ as 
25. ellaa vivarannajootum kuute apeeksikkuka 


Certain usages though cannot be said as unacceptable are at least 
peculiar especiaily when other frequent ones are available in the 
language. For instance, ‘oonakkaalam’ for ‘oonassamayam’ in 
p. 519, for vijakal for vilavukal in p. 518,523 would be more 
suitable. MUC (p. 513) divides Kerala into ‘malanaatu’, ‘itanaatu’ 
and ‘samatalam’ according to , geographical features. But, 
‘samatalam’ is not the usual word used. It is either /tiirapradeegam} 
or /tiirabhuumi/. I don’t know why /samatalam/ is preferred in the 
text. MUC could have graded their stylistic preferences to other 
alternative forms in some of the sentences in the text before they 
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are finally selected for repesaent the textual part of t 
See the sentence (26) (p. 516) : part of the lessons. 


26. malayaali strikal sundarikaJaanu, pakse avar niilam kuRani- 
avaraanu (Malayalee women are beautiful but are short) 


If ‘pokkam’ is used instead of ‘niiJam’ it would make considerable 
difference. Any Malayalee will feel a bit of discomfort when he 
reads the latter part of the sentence in p. 524 (9) as not suitable to 
the total texture of the structure. 


27. nammute uyarnna samskaaram nilanilkkaan veenti nammal 
kathinamaayi jooli ceyyanam. allaate kitannu sukhiccaal 
paRRilla 
(We must work hard to preserve our culture, (instead) we must 
not indulge in luxury). 


The usage ‘kitannu sukhikkuka’ is very colloquial and tends to be 
derogative. Instead of that ‘sukhalooluparaayi/sukhaanveesgikalaayi/ 
sukhimaanmaaraayi kaliinaal maatram paRRilla’ would be more 
suitable. This would only show the extreme care with which 
language materal is to be chosen for representation ina text which 
is especially addressed to foreign students. For the larger interest 
of their own native language, the Indians who are in the US on 
other assignments when called upon by American text book 
writers on Indian languages for help, must be very careful and 
rigorous to provide the most natural variety if their language which 
has a high score of mutual intellegibility through out the area where 
it is originally spoken. 

In any languages there are usages which very according to 
the contexts in which they are made use of. It is always advan- 
tageous to concentrate on more standard and commonly accepted 
usages in an introductory text. A mere substitution of a possible 
usage for which there isa parallel in the learner’s language would 
be unsuitable. Let us take an example from MUC (p. 73) 

28. cammanti istamaayoo? 

( (Did you) like the Chutney) 
which is a question for which the answer given is as follows: 
29. atee, istamaayi. kuRaccu kuuti taruu 

(Yes, (I) like it, give (me) a bit more) 

In (29) the use of atee ‘yes’ is not quite suitable though it is a 
substitute for ‘yes’ in English in some contexts. Either ‘oo’ 
(Trivandrum), uvvu (Central Travancore) would be more suitable. 
A mere ‘um’ with a node by the head would be excellent in the 
context. But notice that ‘atee’ would be quite suitable if the 
question is 
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30. cammanti istamaayi allee? 
( (You) liked the Chutney, didn’t you?) 


See also Moag’s explanation in p. 81. He may have to slighty 
amend his observation, of course, for advantage, along the lines 
indicated above. Further, it is said in (p. 81) that /oo/ is often 
used in place of positive verb forms. But it need not be true 
everywhere. In Trivandrum speech, for the question 


31. niiinnale vannu allee ? 
(you came yesterday, didn’t you ?) 
the answer can be ‘00’ meaning ‘yes’ (Icame yesterday)’. But 


as a pan- Malayalam feature ‘oo’ can be used along with or in place 
of a negative. Observe: 


32. nii varunnoo? 

(Are you coming ?) 
33. oo. illaa 

(No, I am not) 


Of course, 00 (positive) and oo (negative) will have two different 
types of intonation to go with them. It is well evident that there 
is an obvious difference between the two ‘oo’s used below: 


34. oo! veenam (Yes, (I) need (it) ) 
35. oo! veenta (No, (I) don’t need (it) ) 


Often MUC unknowingly plunges into non-standard dialect variety 
of usage. Take the use of /aaphiisu/ ‘office’ (p. 75,77) and /daaktar/ 
‘(doctor)’ (p. 76). It is well known that these are attested in the 
southern variety of Malayalam while in other parts they are spoken 
as /oophiisu/, and /dooktar/. This difference can very easily be 
observed if one reads news papers like Kerala Kaumudi from 
Trivandrum and Malayala Manorama from Kottayam. When a 
particular usage is put acroes to the student, often it get struck to 
them so deeply and they would like to use it very Often. For 


instance, take the case of the use of /pinne Kaanaam/ (p. 87) which 
you may use when you take temporary leave of someone. I have 


heard almost all foreign students learning Malayalam at Pennsylvania 
say this to me in the appropriate context, although a Malayalee 
may not use this alone always. The use of ‘oo’ is also one such 
which has significance as a frequent form of usage in ordinary 
speech relevant for establishing interpersonal relationships. How- 
ever, each and every such instances are not listed here although 
one can be sure of having a few more in MUC. 
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Now we have to deal with another important section of the 
book namely Grammar Notes. Moag says, ‘‘All of the grammar 
notes represent the author’s original work’. By and large Moag has 
presented the grammar notes quite well. One would even find that 
it is the strongest sect on in MUC in cogency, rigour and exposition. 
Moag deserves appreciation in his minimising the technical jargon 
in the grammar notes, and keeping them as simple and straight 
forward as possible whereever they are unavoidable. Malayalam 
is well exposed to modern linguistics and detailed description of 
its structure is readily available to the academic world and 
though MUC grammar does not deviate essentially in terms of 
analysis from such works, it’s approach is quite refreshing. Moag 
nas also tried to give notes on socio-cultural factors in this section. 
However, the present review would like to make the following 
observations on certain points discussed in the grammar notes 
which can be considered if a revised version of the MUC is thought 
of: S 


Moag restricts the copula deletion to sentences which report a 
name (p. 31). In fact itis more general. Copula can be deleted 
optionally in other types or sentences like the following : | 


36. itu bhaarata deesam (aanu) | 75 8S 
This is Bharat (India) rch a NN 

37. atu viitu (aanu), itu skuul (aanu) ~SSe realy ; 
That is (a) house, This is (a) school ee YOosze: Ox) ‘| 

38. itu enRe bhaarya (aanu) \ 7 of i 


(This is my wife) Ut Pees 
‘ : s : . “Sais. itbeat 
Usually in face to face interaction optional deletion is 0 “nat 


The personal pronouns given in the Reference list (p. 34) is 
not exhaustive as the list does not include singular forms like /taan/ 
‘you sg. not so polite’, /taankal/ ‘polite formal’ and the plural form 
/naam/ ‘we inclusive’. Grammar note 2 (p. 45-50) does not deal 
with these. It must be also noted that /taan/ is still more polite 
than /nii/, and /naam/ is used in certain types of speech for the 
honorific ‘I’ (traditional ‘we/royal we’) (of course not very usual the _ 
natural speech). But the singular use of the plural for /nammal/ 
is very natural in casual speech. eg. 


y, 
BD Sf 
e 


39. nammalkku pagamilla 
(I don’t have money) 


40. aa panikku nammale kittuulla 
(You don’t get me for that job) 
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A mention of information like these would only add to the 
grammatical notes of MUC. 


MUC attest /-oo/ as the interrogative marker for yes/no 
types (p. 47). It is stated to be added to the verb as in 


(41) ninfalute viitu cikkaagooyilaanoo ? (p. 47) 

(Is your house in Chicago ?) 

It is correctly observed in p. 48 that inthe absence of verb, /-oo/ 
may be attached to any kind of word or phrase which forms an 
abbreviated question. One more point if mentioned would have 
completed the discussion on /-oo/ type of interrogatives. In 
sentences like 
42. itu paksiyaa? 

(Is it a bird ?) 
/-oo} is not found added to the verb /-aa/ which is an alternant of 
/aanu/ (see MUC p. 60). It is, probably, the only instance where 
/-oo/ is not added evenwhen there is a verbal element. In (42) the 
rise in intonation which always goes with an yes/no type of 
question will effect the interrogation. Negative questions, how- 
ever, are discussed in p. (157). 

Differences in the dative endings enumerated and _ stated 
through p. 82-84is almost exhaustive. But in instances like 
/namukku/, will MUC maintain that the dative marker is -kku (as 
/namu+kku/ or /nam+ukku/)? Since in Malayalam dialects one 
can attest forms /namukku/ and /namakku/, /-kku/ which often 
freely varies with /-akku/ can be called as dative suffix for con- 
venience of teaching. Of course, for the literary form /nammalkku/, 
MUC explanation No. 3 will be sufficient. But /namukku/ is quite 
an ordinary form used both in literary and colloquial speech. 


Moag attest the present tense marker in Malayalam as /-nnu/ 
inp. 92. Butin p. 97 hetries to give the present tense form as 
/-unnu/. This is an obvious contradiction. It is not known whether 
or not he argues for two markers: /—nnu/ and /-unnu/. 


MUC p. 92 states that the negative of the simple present is 
formed by adding the broad purpose negative particle /illa/ to the 
present form. But in p.95 Moag maintains that the negative 
question marker /-ee/ is added only to verbal forms and never to 
other words or phrases thus by altering the verbal status of /illa/ 
and /alla/. If it is treated as a verb in p.95 why did he mention 
it as a particle inp. 92. Doeshe feel that as far as Malayalam is 
concerned verbs are after all particles or vice versa? Of course, 
he would not, I hope, try for such a proposition. This seems to 
be a case of terminological confusion. 
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p. 98 says that the half ‘y’ as in /vaykkuka/ ‘to place’ and 
Jayaykkuka/ ‘to send’ is now avoided in writing as they are now 
written as /vakkuka/ and /ayakkuka/. It is felt that for the former 
it is not usual since the form would also mean ‘to burn (with fire)’. 
In order to avoid ambiguity such forms even now preserves 
the ‘y’ while for forms like the latter ones there is no such problem 
and Moag’s observation holds good. 


MUC suggest that /kittuka/ ‘to get’ being a true impersonal 
verb, can never take the /-aam/ and all future statements may con- 


tain /kittum/ only (p. 134). But the following instance seem to 
suggest otherwise: 


43. vastuvinu nalla vila kittaamennu veccappoo] vilkkaatirun- 
naaloo? 
(How couldn’t (we) not sell the property when there is demand 
(of high price) ) 

44. panam kittaamennaayappool avan atavu maaRRi 
(He changed the tactics when he was sure of getting money) 


However, it is true that in both the instances /-aam/ can be sub- 
stituted by the /-um/ suffix to indicate future. Neverthless, a 
categorical statement that /-kitt-/ can never take /-aam/ ending 
cannot be made. 


The statement in p.150 that the accusative form of a 
noun is required when a human noun is used as the direct object 
of a verb. i.e., the person directly affected by the action 
of the verb and non-human nouns take the nominative form 
(p. 150) is definitely true. But there are exceptions, like 
/etirttu/, /paliccu/, /abhinandhiccu/ etc., which would require 
accusative objects as in 


45. addeeham aa prastavanaye etirttu 
(He opposed that statement) 


46. ellaavarum avanRe dhairyatte abhinandhiccu 
(Everyone praised his courage) 

A mention of this will not be out of place in the grammar notes. 
Also, had the ‘small set of postpositions which require this suffix’ 
been given, it would have facilitated better understanding. Moag 
cites only one among the set, ice. /poole/ here. There are also 
others like /paRRi/, /kuRiccu/, /prati/, /colli’ etc. 

Moag tries to simplify certain grammatical descriptions at 
the expense of accuracy of analysis The treatment of relative 
clauses in Malayalam (p. 151) would illustrate this. His analysis 
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of the relative clauses in Malayalam can be summarized in the 
following points. 


(a) a whole sentence is used to describe a noun 


(b) a sentence is embedded within another sentence asa single 
adjective like unit 
(c) clause always occurs to the left of the noun 


(d) relativization does not change the order of elements in the 
embedded sentence 


(ec) the word for which the sentence acts as an adjective is dropped 


(f) adjective marker /-a/ is added to the verb of the embedded 
sentence. 


The general coverage of facts is good. But examine (a) 
above. The embedded seetence ina relative clause construction 
describes not a noun but a noun phrase. Of course, the noun 
phrase can be a mere noun in a construction. But syntactically, 
its potentiality is that of a noun phrase. A close examination of 
Moag’s own examples in p. 152 would reveal this. This is exactly 
where the author tries’to oversimplify at the expense of precision. 
The point attested in (b) above is also not precise. In fact, it is 
accepted that the relative clause constructions are instarces of a 
matrix NP dominating a sentence (embedded) and another noun 
phrase which are co-constituents. It is why the embedded sentence 
can function as an adjective like unit. So (b) also attempts a sort 
of oversimplification with undesirable advantage. Furthermore, 
the examples given in p. (151-153) would suggest yet another point 
which needs mention in the grammar notes. Consider sentence 
(3) & (4) in MUC p. 152. 

(48) =(3) niinalkku oru pustakam veenam. pustakam ivite illa == 
nitinalkku veenta pustakam ivite illa 
(The book you require is not here) 

(49) =(4) avite irukkunna payyanu ii panam kotukkuu 
(Give this money to the boy who is sitting there) 


It is not obvious why does Moag avoid suitable [-definite] and 
[+definite] specifications through example (1)-(5) in p. 152-153. 
In (3) =(48) above /pustakam/ is specified as [definite] with the use 
of /oru/ (‘one (to mean) some’) while /pustakam/ in the matrix 
sentenée is not suitably specified as [+ definite] with the use of /aa/ 
which he does inthe case of sentence (4)=(49) above. In other 
words, MUC must either give an explanation for using /aa— oru/ 
specification in sentences involving relative clauses Or must revise 
its position of the indescriminate use of these elements as if there is 
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no syntactic cOnsequence in such matters in Malayalam. MUC 
must also account for the fact that the following sentences would 
mean almost the same in Malayalam. 

50. avite irikkunna as oru payyanu ii panam kotukkuu 

S{. avite irikkunna aa payyanu ii panam kotukkuu 

52. avite irikkunna payyanu ii panam kotukkuu 

It would mean that only in relative clause constructions /aa- oru/ 
is optional as shown through (50)-(52). Taken separately in 
different individual sentences they are obligatory to specify 
[+ definite]. 

MUC p. 239 attests a form /ittu/ asa perfective marker. 
Moag uses the term ‘marker’ in a very special sense, it seems. For 
him, the interrogative suffix /-o0/ (p. 47), the negative question 
/-ee/ (p. 94), plural suffix /-maar /kal/ (p. 96), etc., are ‘markers’ 
while case suffixes (p. 83, p. 117-118 etc.), purposive suffix /-aan/ 
(p. 93), present tense suffix /unnu/ (p. 97), conjunctive suffix /-um]/ 
(p. 132) are ‘endings’. Also interestingly, forms like /—ittu/ (p. 239), 
/alloo/ (p. 110), /-eeulluu/ (p. 136), /ennu/ (p. 189) are ‘markers’ 
for him. He avoids using the term ‘suffix’ in the text and in certain 
cases, he also avoids the term ‘marker’ especially when he deals 
with case suffixes or case markers. It is not obvious whether this 
is a purposeful ianovation or not although ‘marker’ is used in a very 
general sense for different categories. 

Lesson Fifteen (p. 265) gives the forms of verbal noun. From 
the list it is understood that verbal nouns are said to be formed by 
adding /atu/ along with relative participle form of the respective 
verbs (as /pookunnatu/, /pooyatu/ etc.). These are generally called 
by native linguists as conjugated nouns since forms like /pookunn- 
avan/, /pookunnaval/, /pookunnava/ etc., are also derived like this. 
Interestingly, forms called the verbal nouns, (of course, by native 
linguists) like /kaalcca/, (sight), /varavu/ (coming), etc. are derived 
nouns for Moag. Under this term, only forms like /katamaj/. 
Jatima/, /atu/, /itu/ etc., are included by a number of analysts, 
While discussing the so-called derived nouns, Moag refers to a 
suggeition which he reports as made by the present reviewer that 
there is some connection between the ending and the meaning of 
the noun. I will curse myself for such a suggestion if I had really 
made it. I am sureabout only one thing now: the distribution of 
the various suffixes cannot be stated formally unless a classification 
of these forms are done on the basis of their meaning as: form 
in Jicating process, result, goal of action, resultant object, etc. 

Iam sure, MUC will. definitely be of help to the foreign 
students of Malayalam. The inadequacies of the text are less when 
compared to its real merits. Moag deserves appreciation. 
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NOTES 


TRIBES OF KERALA: A PROPOSAL FOR 
RECLASSIFICATION 


P. Somasekharan Nair 
University of Kerala 


It is a pity that even after we began to study seriously the 
cultural and linguistic problems of the tribals of Kerala, we are not 
able to state the correct number of the tribes living in Kerala. This 
note* attempts to illustrate the discrepancies crept in the list of 
the Scheduled tribes of Kerala, published by the Census Department 
of India (Mitra, 1961) which is being used by the Harijan Welfare 
Department of Kerala also (Harijan Welfare Department, 1972) for 
their official purposes. The unscientific approach in the method 
of recognising a group as a tribe, naming the tribe, spelling systems 
adopted to record these tribal names etc. are brought out in this 
note. To avoid such discrepancies in future and to obtain a lucid 
picture about the tribes of Kerala, a reclassification of the tribes 
is indispensable. For this classification, the knowledge about the 
present state of affairs is a must. 


According to Luiz (1962), the total number of tribes found 
in Kerala is 48. The Census Department (Mitra, 1961) reports 
about 38 tribal groups. Later they added three more names subject 
to the ratification of the Central Government. According to the 
information gathered from the Assistant Commissioner’s Office for 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes (not functioning now) in 1965, the 


*Anearlier version of this note was presented in the Fifth All India 
Conference of Dravidian Linguists at Cochin (Kerala) in 1975. Two more 
names, Cholanaickans and Pathinaickans are newly added in this mod fied 
version. Most of the points presented inthis note have been discussed in my 
Malayalam book Paniyar’ (Somasekharan Nair, 1976). 
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number was 34. _ The difference inthe number is due to the lack 
of definite criteria to decide whether one group is a tribe or not. 


The difference jin the method of recognising a group as a 
tribe is clear when we examine the list published by the Census 
Department and by Luiz (1962). While the Census report con- 
siders Karimpalan (12) Nayadi (31), Pathiyar (33) and Mavilan 
(52)* as castes, Luiz treates them as tribes. 

It is also to be noted that the people who have the same 
group nomenclature are treated as tribe in one area and as caste in 
another area. The Paniyans in the coastal areas of Tirur, Ponnani 
and Chowghat are not tribes as reported by the Assistant Commi- 
ssioner of Scheduled Castes and Tribes. It is reported that their 
social position is equal to that of the fishermen folk or Mukkuvas 
and superior to that of the Harijans of the plains. “The Community 
‘Paniyan’ included in the list of Scheduled Tribes refers to the 
‘Paniyans’ of Wynad and Nilambur areas and they should not be 
confused with ‘Paniyar’ which finds a place in the list of O. B. Cs.”’ 
(Harijan Welfare Department, 1972:14). To understand the problem 
and to find out the discrepancies in the lists of tribes, published by 
the tribal investigators, two lists are given in the following table-1. 
In this, the different forms of the tribal names recorded in 
Malayalam by various authors, are given in the first column. The 
tribal names given in the ‘Tribes of Kerala’ (Luiz, 1962) and in the 


Census report (Mitra, 1961) are given ia the second and third 
columns respectively. 


Table-I 
Various names of the Tribal groups living in Kerala 


Names recorded in 


Malayalam with differ- List of List of the Census 
ent spellings Luiz (1962) Department 
I II Il 
1. atiyan 1. Adiyan 1. Adiyan 
atiyar (Adiyar, Adigal) 
atiyaan 
2. aranaatan 2. Aranadan 2. Aranadan 
ara naatan (Eranadan) 
(eeRanaatan) 


The numbers in the brackets refer to the serial number in the first column 
of the table-1 below 
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13. 


14. 


|e 


16. 


17. 


. karavali 


I 
. aalaar ce 
aallar 
allar 
irular 4. 
irulan 
. uritavagaudalu 5. 
uridavan 
ujlaatan 6. 
uuraali iP. 


uuraajikkuRuman 8. 


(vettukuRumar) 


eravaalan 9. 


eravaljan 


. kammaaRa 


(karavalippulayar 
malappulayar) 


. karimpaalan IT. 


karimpalan 


kanalaati 
kalanaati 
kaalanatiyan 


kaatar 


kaatar (vayanaatu) 14. 


(vayanaatan 
kaatar) 
kaattunaayakan 
kaattu naayakkar 


kaattu naaykkar 
(teen kuRumar) 


kaanikkaar 16. 


10, 


iz: 


13. 


15. 
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II 


Allar 


Irular 
(Irulan) 


Uridavan-Gowdalu 


Ulladan 


Uraly 


Urali Kuruman 
(Urali Kurumaru 
Curumaru 

Urali Kurumba 
Vetta Kuruman) 


Eravallan 


(Eravallar, 
Yeravallar) 


Karavazhi 


Karimpalan 
(Karimbalan) 


Kalanady 


Kadar 
(Kadan, Kadir) 


Kader (Wynad) 


Kattunayakan 


Kanikkar 
(Kanikkarans) 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


Ii 


. Allar (Alan) 


. Irular or Irulan 


. Ulladan 


(Hill dwellers) ° 


. Uraly 
hy 


Kurumans (?) | 


. Eravalan 


. Kammara 
10. 


Hill Pulaya (?) 


Kadar 


Kadar 


Kattunayakan 


Kanikkaran or 


Kanikkar or 
Kani 
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19. 


20. 


pas 


rI- 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


21. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


a; 
32. 
BAP 


34. 


35: 


. kutiya 


I 


kutiyaan 
kuntu vatiyan 


kuRicyan 
kuRicciyan 
kuRicyar 


kuRumpappu- 
layar 


kuRumpar 
kuRumpan 


LT. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


(PaalkuRumpar of 


Attappady) 

koccuveelan 
konta kaapu 
kontaReddi 
koRaga 


koRagar 
korakan 


koota 


cinnattaan 


coolanaaykkar > 


taccanaatan 


naayaati — 
patinaaykkar 
patiyar 
patiyaar 


paniyar 
paniyan 


paliyar 
paaliyan 


25 


pape 


25 


24. 


Pas 


26. 


Zi, 


28. 
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il 


Kudiya 
(Male Kudiya) 
Kundu Vadian 
(Kunduvatiyan) 
Kurichchian 
(Kurichchan 
Kurichiyar 
Kowohan 
Kuruchan) 
Kurumba 
(Kurumba Pulayan 
Mala Pulayan 
Hill Pulayan 
Pampa Pulayan) 


AS. 


16. Kurumbas 
Kochuveian 17. Kochuvelan 
18. Konda Kapus 
19. Kondareddis 
Koraga 20. Koraga 
(Koragar) 
21. Kota 
Chingathan nis 
Pe i 
fm 
Thachanadan {ioe b. >, \ 
(Thacchanaden : ! tf bagi 
Thachanad Muppans) | r "ay, | 
Nayady \ Pass oy Oy 
NBG _19_ Y 
Pathiyar Py ie” 
(Pathiyan) 
Paniyan 22. Paniyan 
_ 23. Paliliyan (Paliyan) 
Palliyar 24. Palleyan 
(Palliyan) 25. Palliyar 


14, 
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Ill 


Kudiya or 
Melakudi 


Kurichan 
(Kurichian) 


Hill Pulaya (7?) 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


“fb 


I 


- matlakkaaran 


(malamuttan) 


malakkuRavan 
malankuRavan 


malappanikkar 
malappanikkan 


malappantaaram 
malappantaaran 


malayakkaani 
malayakkanti(?) 


malayatiyaar 


malayan 


malayarayan 


malayaaljar 
malaveetan 


mala veettuvan 


malaégar 
malasar 
mahaamala§gar 
(mala malaégar) 


maRaatti 
maaRaati 
mannaan 
maannaan 
mannaan 
maata 
(maatappulayan 
malappulayan 


29. 


31. 


Fs 


34. 


35: 


36. 
37. 


38. 


39, 


40, 


41. 


42. 


43 


vayanaatan pulayan) 
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II 


Malakkaran 


-_ Mala Kuravan 


(Malakkuravan 
Mala Koravan) 


Malapanickkar 


Mala Pandaram 


(Malai Pandaram 


Hill Pandaram) 


- Malayadiar © 
(Mala Adiyar) 


Malayan 


Mala Arayan 
(Malai Arayan) 


Malayalar 
Mala Vedan 
(Malai Vedan) 
Mala Vettuvan 
(vettuvan) 
Malasar 


Maha Malasar 
(Malai Malasar 
Mala Malasar) 


Marati 
(Mahratta) 


Mannan 


. Matha 
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If] 


26. Malamuttan 


27. Malakkuravar 


28. Malai Pandaram 


29. Malayekani 


30. Malayan 
(Konga Malayan 
Pani Malayan) 
Malai Arayan 


Malayarayar 
(Malayarayan) 


ED 
32: 


33, Malai Vedan 


34. Mala Vettuvan 


35. Malasar 


36. Malla Malasar 


37. Marati 

38. Mannan 
(mannaan in 
Mal. Script) 

39. Pulayan (2) 
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I lI III 
52. maavilaan 44. Mavilan 
(Mavillon) 
53. mudugar 45. Mudugar 
mutukar 
54. mutuvaan 46. Muthuwan 40. Muthuvan 
mutuvan Mudugar or 
Muduvan 
55. mullakkuRuman 47. Mulla Kuruman Kurumans (?) 
mulluvakkuRuman 
56. visavan 48. Vishavan 41. Vishavan 
vilavan (Malankudi) 
(malankuti) 


In the first column, 1, 2, 3,9, etc. show the differences in 
the recording of tribal names in Malayalam script. The names given 
in the brackets are the synonyms for thesame tribe. These differe- 
nces have occurred because various authors have transliterated the 
names written in English spelling into Malayalam differently, with- 
out looking into the actual pronunciation of the word by the tribes 
or by the non-tribes. Adiyan can be pronounced as atiyan with 
a short ‘a’ or atiyaan with a long ‘aa’. So both are written in 
Malayalam by different authors. Marati is interpreted as maRaatti 
and maaRaati. All these examples show the lack of information 
about the pronunciation of the tribal names. The Anthropologists 
who publish the cultural descriptions of the Kerala tribes in English 
do not give the name in the phonemic script also. The scholars, 
who have no first hand experience in the field or who are not at all 
bothered in giving the correct pronunciation of the tribal names, 
transliterate these names according to their own ways. If the 
tribals and non-tribals pronounce the tribal names differently, or use 
different names, then the problem of selecting one of the pronuncia- 
tions or names arises. Here I suggest to select the most frequent 
form. But all other variant forms should also be given. 

The same name is given with different spellings in both the 
lists. See II, 19 and III. 15 in the table-1* Kurichan and Kurichian 
are the various forms of the same tribal name. The difference is 
only in the spelling and it does not make any meaning difference. 


Some names are written in the singular forms, some in plural and 
some others ia both the forms. See the following table-2. 


*I, [1 and III and |, 2, 3...ete. indicate the column numbers and serial 
numbers respectively. Thus [[.19 means the 19th form in the 2nd column. 
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Table—2 


Tribal names ia singular and plural forms 


ranean ee cede el ech 
Both singular and 


Singular Plural plural 
Adiyan (iI. 1.) Allar (iI. 3) Allar (Alan) (III. 3) 
Aranadan (II. 2.) Kadar (III. 11) Irular or Irulan (III. 4) 


Ulladan (II. 6, IIf. 5) Kondareddis (Ill. 19) Kadar(Kadan, 
Kadir) (II. 13) 


Karimpalan (II. 11.) | Malayalar (II. 36) Pathiyar (Pathiyan) 
(II. 26) 


Paniyan (11.27, IfI.22) Malasar (II. 39) Palliyar (Palliyan) 
(II. 28) 


The number markers used in the names are the masculine singular 
marker—an and the epicene plural marker ~ar. Some names are 
given without any number marker (See Kudiya Ii. 17, Koraga II. 22 
etc.) and in one instance, an English plural form is used. (See 
Kondareddis III. 19). These differences can be ignored if they 
make no difference inthe meaning, that is when they refer 
to the same tribe. But in this list, some spelling variations and 
variations inthe singular and plural forms have donea mischief 
of splitting a single tribe into two or three different tribes. The 
name of the Paliya tribe (Pronounced as paliyan <Sg.> and paljiyar 
<PI>) is recorded in three different forms as 1. Palliyan (Paliyan) 
2. Palleyan and 3. Palliyar (See III. 23, 24, 25) The occurrence of 
this error might be due tothe differences in recording the names. 
One investigator might have recorded this as Palleyan and the 
others as Palliyan (Paliyan) and Palliyar. Palliyar is only the plural 
form of the singular form Palliyan. The compiler might have 
interpreted this tribe as three distinct tribes, only because of the 
spelling difference. Thus the same tribe is distinguished as three 
different groups here. 


Mala and Malai are the Malayalam and Tamil words for ‘hill’. 
Usually in English, -a ending nouns in Malayalam will be written 
as —aiending words. So Mala can also be written as Malai in 
English without any difference in meaning. Both forms are used 
in the following tribal names. 
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Table-3 


Name of tribal groups with Mala and Malai as adjectives 


Di ee 


Matla- Malai- 
Malakkuravan III. 27. Malai Pandaram III. 28 
Malayarayar (Malayarayan) III. 32. Malai Arayan III 31. 
Mala Vettuvan III. 34 Malai Vedan III. 33 


Malamuttan III 26. 


ae OS Se eRe 

This is nothing but an insignificant spelling difference. But 
the Census Department has recorded the names Malai Arayan 
(111. 31.) and Majayarayar (III. 32) as two distinct tribes, without 
noting that both the names stand for the same tribe. 


In the above examples, we have observed that the same 
group is recognised as two or three distinct tribes in the Census 
report. In addition to this, there is another example for recognis- 
ing two tribes asa single tribe. The Muthuvans (pronounced as 
mutuvaan) of Idukki district are different from the Mudugans 
(pronounced as mudugan) of Attappady in Palghat district. But 
these tribes are listed asthe same tribe as Muthuvan, Mudugar or 
Muduvan in the Census report (III. 40) Eventhough Muthuvans and 
Mudugans are not distinguished, both the groups get the Government 
concessions allowed to Scheduled tribes since both the names are in 
the list. 


Mullakkuruman (II. 47) and Uralikuruman (II. 8) of the 
Wynad area are two distinct tribes culturally and linguistically. But 
in the Census report, thcse two names are missing. Since these 
two tribal groups are generally known as Kurumar which is found 
in the Census list, it is assumed that the Kurumans in the Census 
list includes both Mullakuruman and Uralikuruman. It is because 
of this assumption, the name Kuruman is given twice with a 
question mark against Uralikkuruman and Mullakkruman (see III. 7 
and If against II. 47). 


The Pulaya group has many sub groups. The Census list 
distinguishes between Hill Pulaya (IIIf. 10) and Pulayan (III. 39). 
Luiz (1962) gives the names of three subgroups namely Karavazhi 
(II. 10), Kurumba (II. 20) and Matha (II. 43) and states that Mathas 
are incorrectly known as Malapulaya or Wynadan Pulaya. See the 


following table-4. 
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Table—4 
Sub groups of Pulayas 
Il column in the LIT column in the 
table-I table-1 
10. Karavazhi 10, Hill Pulaya (2) 
20. Kurumba 
(Kurumba Pulayan 
Mala Pulayan Hill Pulaya (?) 
Hill Pulayan (against II. 20) 
Pamba Pulayan) 
43. Matha — 39. Pulayan (?) 


it seems that the Hill Pulaya of the Census report can be 
equated with Karavazhi and Kurumba of Luiz. The Pulayan of the 
Census report can be equated with the Matha of Luiz. Here too 
two tribes of the Census report are distinguished as three distinct 
tribes in the list of Luiz. In the Census list also, there is the name 
Kurumbas (III. 16) But this Kurumba is different from the 
Kurumba listed by Luiz (II. 20). It is assumed like this because the 
Kurumbas in the list of Luiz (II.20) are found in the Kottayam 
district and those in the Census report are found in Malabar. 
So the Kurumbas of the Census report may be of the Attappady 
area. It is not known how Luiz has missed the Kurumbas of 
Attappady, an important and primitive tribe of Keraia. 


The main modifications suggested in the foregoing discussion is 
given in the following table—5. 


Table-5 
Modifications suggested in the grouping of tribals 


Names in the census report Modifications suggested. 

Name Number of group(s) Name Number of group(s) 
Kadar 

Kadar ; Kadar (Wynad) 2 


Palliyan (Paliyan) 
Palleyan 3 Paliyar 1 
Palliyar 
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Malai Arayan 


Malayarayar 2 Malayarayan I 
(Malayarayan) 

‘ Karavazhi 
Hill Pulaya I Matha z 

Urali Kuruman 

Kurumans l Mullakuruman 2 
Muthuvan 
Mudugar or I ie let 2 
Muduvan ‘aee 


In this discussion, it is attempted to present our ignorance 
about the exact number of the tribal groups living in the rural and 
forest areas of Kerala. A separate modified list of the tribal names 
along with their habitat is given below for the use of the tribal field 
workers. For further investigations on the tribal groups, this list 
and the names given in the first column of Table-1. can be made 
use of. 


A list of tribal names to be verified in the field 

1. Adiyan (Wynad) 

2. Aranadan (Nilambur) 

3, Alar (Malapuram Dt.) 

4. Irulan (Attapady of Palghat Dt.) 

5. Uridavan (Wynad) 

6. Ulladan (Quilon, Kottayam and Idukki Dts.) 
7. Uraly (Quilon, Idukki and Ernakulam Dts.) 
8. Uralikuruman (Wynad) 

9. Eravalan (Palghat Dt.) 
10. Kammara (Cannanore & Calicut Dts.) 
11. Karavazhi (Idukki Dt.) 
12. Karimpalan (Cannanore and Calicut Dts.) 
13. Kanalady (Wynad) 
14. Kadar (Trichur & Palghat Dts.) 
15. Wynadan Kadar (Wynad) 
16. Kattunayakan or Tenkurumar (Wynad) 

17. Kanikkar (Trivandrum & Quilon Dts.) 
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18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22; 
23. 
24. 
Ds. 
26. 
a7: 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33: 


34, 
33} 


36. 
Si. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 
44, 
45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 
ok. 


23: 
54. 
=e 
56. 


Kudiya(Cannanore-Dt:)—----—-————— 
Kundu Vadian (Wynad) 

Kurichyan (Wynad) 

Kurumbapulayan (Idukki Dt.) 
Kurumba (Attapady of Palghat Dt. es 
Kochuvelan (Quilon & Kottayam Dts. ) 


‘Kondakapu (Malabar) ~ ~~~ 


Kondereddi (Cannanore & Palghat Dts.) 
Koraga (Kasaragod) 

Kota (Calicut Dt ) 

Chingathan (Cannanore Dt.) 
Cholanaickan (Nilambur) 
Thachanadan (Wynad) ~ 

Nayady (Malappuram. Dt.) ) 
Pathinaickan (Nilambur). 
Pathiyar (Wynad) 

Paniyar (Wynad) » to 
Paliyar (Idukki District} 
Malakkaran (Malappuram Dt.) 


Malakkuravan (Trivandrum, Quilon & Kottayam 
Dts.) 


Malapanikkar (Malappuram Dt.) 
Malapandaram (Quilon & Kottayam Dts.) 
Malayakani (Malabar) 

Malayadiyar (Quilon Dt.) 

Malayan (Kottayam, Trichur & Palghat Dts.) 
Malayarayan (Kottayam& Idukki Dts.) 
Malayalar (Cannanore Dt.) 

Malavedan (Trivandrum, and Quilon Dts.) 
Malavettuvan (Cannanore Dt.) 

Malasar (Trichur & Palghat Dts.) 
Malamalasar (Palghat Dt.) 

Marati (Cannanore Dt.) 

Mannan (Kottayam, Idukki & Palghat Dts.) 
Matha (Wynad) 

Mavilar (Cannanore Dt.) 

Mudugar (Attapady of Palghat Dt.) 
Muthuvan (Idukki Dt.) 

Mullakuruman (Wynad) 

Vishavan (Ernakulam, and Trichur Dts.) 
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A strict scrutiny of this list and further field investigations may 

delete some of these names and/or add some new names. However, 

the points discussed in this article and the tables presented here 

may help the Linguists, Anthropologists and the Government 

Officials to understand the problems to a certain extent. The 

investigators may record at least the following information from 

the field. 

1. The tribal name a) as the tribals pronounce it ~~ tt 
b) as the non-tribals pronounce it 

2. Any other name for the same tribe? If yes, used by whom? 

3. Which name is preferred by the tribals ? 


The second and third questions are appropriate since the 
same tribe will be known by different names. See the following 
different names for the same tribal group. (See also Table-1). 


1. Kattunayakkan/Tenkurumar 


2. Malakkaran (Luiz) / Malamuttan (Census report) 
3. Vishavan/Malankuti 

Taking all these points into consideration, and using the 
modified list of the tribes given here, a more dependable classi- 
fication and study can be attempted. 
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M. Chidananda Murthy (Bangalore; 
R. N. Srivastava (Delhi) > 
G. K. Panikkar (Correspondent) (Trivandrum) 
Secretaries : 


B. Radhakrishna (Hyderabad) 
B. B. Rajapurohit (Mysore) 
J. Neethivanan (Madurai) ~ 7 
B. Gopinathan Nair (Trivandrum) 
Treasurer : 
| K. Retnamma (Trivandrum) 
) Executive Committee - . 
t Kempe Gowda (Mysore) 
b William Madtha (Dharwar) 
K.P. Bhat (Bangalore) | 
K. Rangan (Tanjore) — 
Rm. Sundaram (Tanjore) 
_S. N. Ganesan (Madras) 
S.K. Verma (Hydrabad) 
G. V.S. R. Krishnamurthy (Madras) 
B. Ramachandra Rao (Hyderabad) 
D. S, Dwivedi (Kurukshetra) 
Ashok K. Kalra (Delhi) 
R. C. Garg (Delhi) 
B. P. Mahapatra (Calcutta) 
- P. Bhaskara Rao (Pune) 
S. S. Joshi (Patiala) 
A. Pandurangan (Pondicherry) 
N. Gopinathan Nair (Calicut) 
B. Sreedevi (Trivandrum) . 
President Linguistic Society of India (Pune) 
Foreign Representatives : 
lan. R. Smith (Singapore) 
F. Gross (France) 
David McAlpin (U.S. A) 
Suseendira Raja (Sri Lanka) 
J. Vachek (Czechoslovakia) 


(a) Life membership (lumpsum) Rs. 500 or U.S. $. 100 


| Membership : 
(in five equal & successive instalments Rs. 520 or 


U.S $. 105). | 
(b) Institutional membership (lumpsum) Rs. 1000 or 
U. S. $ 200. 
| (c) Ordinary membership Rs. 50 or U.S. $. 10. 
To Contact: 


idi isti Association 
THE TREASURER, Dravidian Linguistics | 
Kerala Paanini Buildings, Trivandrum, S. India 
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BOOK REVIEWS NS eee 


Two copies of the books to be reviewed should be sent. | 
Twentyfive offprints will be given to the reviewer and ten to the a 
publisher. . S 


SUBSCRIPTION 


The annual subscription from 1st January to 31st December 
each year is Rs. 50 for India, U.S.$10 for countries other 
than India. Single number Rs. 30 or U.S. $6 each. 
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The members of the Dravidian Linguistics Association are “y 
eligible to get a free copy of ijd/ and DLA News, each from the ; 
Treasurer of the DLA. 


Accredited booksellers are eligible to get 25% commission | 
~ for the journal. | ; E 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Only from publishers and academic institutions advertisements 
are accepted. One insertion, full page Rs. 300 or U.S. $ 60. 
For six insertions, full page Rs. 250 or U.S. $ 50 each. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


All matters relating to subscription, sales, advertisements 
and change of address of the subscribers, manuscripts and books 
for review should be addressed to the Editor, ijd/, Kerala Paanini 
Buildings, Trivandrum, S. India. | 


Please note that the cheques drawn may be in favour of the 
Editor, ijd/, Kerala Paanini Buildings, Trivandrum, S. India. 
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Edited and published by V. I. Subramoniam for and on behalf of the 
Dravidian Linguistics Association, Kerala Paanini Buildings, Trivandrum and 
printed at the University Central Co-operative Stores Press, Trivandrum Copy right 
with the Dravidian Linguistics Association. 


